25 CENTS 


GAME 
LAWS 





ME ewe 





the Game 


When you shoot Western Xpert shells each shot i isa hit 
if you aim right. You may blame yourself for a “miss” 
but it can just as easily be the shells you are shooting. 


One reason for the game-getting effectiveness of the 
hard-hitting Xpert load is its patented* Western Seal- 
Tite composition wad. ...The purpose of a shot shell 
wad is to provide a protecting “wall” in the gun bore 
to prevent the hot powder blast from blowing past the 
Mesum wal into the hoe pollels as they shoot mveeah the 
barrel. When ordinary wads allow the hot gas to get 
past them there is a loss in velocity — blown patterns 
— melted, distorted pellets that fly crooked — often a 
missed bird or rabbit. 
The Seal-Tite wads used in Western Xpert, Super-X 
and Field shells keep all the energy of the burning 
powder behind the shot charge, due to their double 
concave shape and special composition. Unlike wads 
stamped out of other materials, Seal-Tite wads are 
molded — uniform in size, thickness, shape and tex- 
ture and they're moisture proof! 


Free Booklet —“How to Hit °em”’ 


Write for free interesting leaflets fully describing the advan- 
tages of the Western Seal-Tite wad — the Xpert shell—the fa- 
mous Western Super-X long range load — and a copy of the 
helpful new booklet, ““How to Hit em”, also free. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1222 Adams Street * East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


*Patented U.S.A. 1,659,649, 1,577,426, 1,576,759, 1,485,337. 


Ges WINCHESTER Model 21 
is the recognized outstanding value in a double barrel shot- 
The gun of the hour among all who prefer a double 


omy game, trap and skeet shooting. It will pay you to write 
‘or a folder which describes this fine gun in detail. 


Xpert . 


SHOTGUN SHELLS 


SEAL-TITE 
WAD 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


west s—eye Lew 


OF CENTRAL PARK 


From the windows of the Savoy- 
Plaza unfolds the broad expanse 
of the 840 acres of Central Park 
in its emerald magnificence . .. 
a panorama of beauty unequal- 
led elsewhere in New York. 
From all over the world, the 
Savoy-Plaza with its superiority 
of service attracts the transient 
and also provides a home-like 
atmosphere for its permanent 


guests. Always anticipating 


every desire, the SavoyPlaza 
has attained the enviable repu- 
tation of satisfying the most 
exacting. 

Whether you require one or 
more rooms you will find them 
spacious and comfortable. There 
are special suites of various 
sizes exquisitely conceived as 
in a private residence. Rates are 
most reasonable especially for 


monthly or longer stays. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $5 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 


SAVOY 


58th TO 59th STREETS e 


John F. Sanderson, Manager 


PLAZA 


NEW YORK CITY 
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OVERLOOKING the Public 


Garden and Boston Common. 








Single Rooms with bath $4.00 up 
Double Rooms (twin beds) baths $7.00 up 
Suites, living room, bedroom and bath........ $10.00 up 


Affiliated with the RITZ-CARLTON Hotel of 
New York 


SHOOTING GROUNDS 


If you wish to buy, lease or shoot by 
the day, write, 
CL. W. Boykin, Jr., C. E. 
Cc 1 Engi for Pl i 
Preserves 





& Game 
Aiken, S. "C. 








HUNTING PRESERVE 
Ellenton, S. C. 
Quail Shooting Our Specialty. 12,000 acres admirably 
adapted to quail, dove and some woodcock. I protect 
and feed the birds to insure good shooting and am 
prepared to furnish everything for comfortable living 
and ideal shooting. For further information write 


Joseph Ashley Ellenton, S. C. 


In the Heart of the Greatest 
Mallard Duck Flyway 


Without a doubt the finest Mallard Duck 
shooting in all the world is enjoyed by the 
uests of the Houseboat “Walter Adams”. 
on't confuse our shooting with “baited 
ponds” and “slaughter pens” as our lakes 
are natural duck lakes pyr | located 
in the heart of the greatest mallard fly- 
way in existence. 

We can take a few guests—either parties 
or individuals. Rate $100. each per week. If 
you haven’t been with us you still have 
something to look forward to. If you have, 
of course, your duck worries are over. 


Write or Wire 
J. A. WILKIN Watson, Arkansas 











ATTENTION! SPORTSMEN! 
Good Quail Shooting! 


I have shooting rights on 7,000 acres reserved ex- 
clusively for my shooting parties. Reserve well-stocked 
with quail and unusually large crop of young birds 
raised this year. Good equipment including—good dog. 
good mounts, and experienced guides. Comfortable 
rooms and good, Southern cooking. References on re- 
quest. 


R. H. Reaves Manning, S. C. 

















Hunting and Fishing Preserve 
IN MISSISSIPPI 
17,500 acres 


For sale at $2.00 per acre 
Write S. E. HALL, 911 Beatrice St., Memphis, Tenn. 





SPORTSMEN! 


If you are looking for good Duck, Goose or 

Quail shooting, try Albert S. Griggs’ Hunting 

Lodge. Live decoys, baited blinds; all modern 

equipment. Ideal location on, Currituck Sound. 

Best accommodations and ratts are reasonable. 
Write or wire for Reservations. 


Albert S. Griggs, Point Harbor, N. C. 








SPORTSMEN’'S GUIDE 


Channel Bass Fishing—Best on Atlantic Sea- 
oard. Season May-November. 
Redhead, brant and geese shooting likewise. Season 
Nov. 15-January 15. Best shooting rigs, experienced 
guides. Service and accommodations guaranteed. New 
York and other references. Rates reasonable. 

(Canada brant and geese for sale) 


GARY BRAGG Ocracoke, N. C. 





Come to Florida This Winter 


Fish for large and small mouth Bass in Lake County, 
famous for large Bass. Stop at Fishermen's Head- 
quarters at the Grand View Hotel in Eustis. Modern 
in every way; Sprinkler System, steam heat, private 
baths. Excellent cuisine. Reduced rates. European and 
American Plan. Room and board from $21.00 per week 
per person. Bring your family and enjoy Florida sun- 
shine, orange groves and golfing in Central Florida. 
Write for details and record catches. 


W. L. Cartwright, Prop. Eustis, Fla. 








FLORIDA-FISHING 





e — of C. 31 Wail St ¢ 





FLORIDA IN wantan 


Golf Vac 
Angl 
Fishing season always open, hunting November 20th- 
Feb. 15th. Golfing, swimming, boating, riding, deer, 
wild turkey, quail, geese, ducks, doves, squirrels, etc. 
Black bass and sea fishing, modern hotel, guides, 
boats, dogs, equipment supplied. All rates reasonable. 
For further information write 


ST. JOHNS’ RIVER ROD & GUN CLUB 


Headquarters : be Colenial Hetel, Welaka, Florida, on 
he St. Johns’ River 














Deer and Turkey Hunting 


Enjoy Virginia’s best. Kill your prize buck in front 
of real deer hounds. Turkey and quail hurting, 
trap shooting, horseback riding. Old Colonial estate, 
comfortable beds, good meals, lots of game. Season 
November 15th to January Ist. Rates thirty dollars 
per week. 


THE TOMAHAWK HUNT CLUB 











Attention Sportsmen 


For Wild Duck and Goose Shooting over Live Decoys 
and baited blinds come to ‘‘Sawyer’s Lodge’’ on Cur- 
rituck Sound. Good accommodations, all modern equip- 
ment and experienced Guides. Season opens Nov. 16th, 
closes Jan. 15th. Phone or telegraph to Harbinger, N. 
C. Write for reservations. 


G. C. SAWYER 


Sawyer’s Lodge Spot, N. C. 











Midlothian Virginia 
HUNT IN ‘ Hunting 
VIRGINIA Old Fashioned | Home 


Quail, turkeys and other small game. 
Unlimited hunting territory. Exclusive 
—Homelike—Appealing. Make reserva- 
tions early. Season Nov. 15th to Jan. 31st. 








P. O. Box 97 Palmyra, Va. 











Square Deal Hunting Club 


Fine open shooting and game plentiful on our 
100,000 acre preserve. Hunt quail, turkeys, ducks and 
deer with our trained dogs and competent white guides. 

Excellent accommodations in our modern cypress log 
club house. Rates reasonable. Write or wire for 
reservations as early as possible. 

Scason open November 20th. 


J. S. LONGFELLOW, LUMBERTON, N. C. 





Hunters Paradise of Florida 


Season opens November 20th. Quail, turkey, duck, 
snipe, deer, bear, coon and fox in abundance. Guides 
furnished. Enjoy a wild cat hunt at night on horse- 
back. Also good bass fishing. Excellent swimming pool, 
fine saddle horses. Thoroughly modern hotel, excep- 
tional meals. An ideal place for the entire family. 
Reasonable rates. Booklet sent upon request. 


Brighton Valley Dude Ranch, Brighton, Fla. 
A. L. Dawson, Prop. 














OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 

hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 

fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 

$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 

251 Grossman Bidg. Kansas City, Kansas 
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5. WORTH FOR $3.! 





3y special arrangement with the publishers of Outdoor Life 
able 


we are to offer you the two best outdoor magazines— 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 
FOR ~ 3 .00 Cn SAVING 


ONLY YOU $3. 
If you are already a subscriber for either or both, your subscription 


will be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


the U.S.A. 


See below) 


For the price of a few hours at the movies, you will there- 
fore get hundreds of hours of still greater enjoyment 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camp- 
~ the right equipment for them, and the best places to go. 

e know you will agree with us that Fre_p & Stream is the finest of all the 
ames publications. We promise you that the next twelve issues will be even 
better than the last twelve. We have in hand already some of the most valuable 
and interesting articles that any magazine could ever hope to publish. 

Outpoor Lire is also excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of 
valuable information and numerous articles about hunting, fishing and camping 
that you will enjoy immensely. 

12 issues of Fre_p & StreAM and Outpoor Lire for only $3. is a real bargain, 
and one you should grab. This combination offer gives you the two best outdoor 
magazines published in America for only 50c more than the price of one alone. 

NOTE: This offer makes a great gift. You can send both to the same friend, 
or one to a friend and keep the other . . . for only $3. 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. a 
year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
$5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. Therefore 


SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2. 


ae Sn 


it be placed through an agent, but must be sent directly 
be paid for sending us any of these subscriptions. 


This combination subscription must nc | 
to us. Oo commissions or premiums will | 


, ae enter a ; oe = enter 
For the enclosed $3.* ant "7 subscription for OuTpooR Lire for one year, and oaenil 
my subscription for Fietp & StreAM for one year. 

mata .* «A *$5.( 00 ‘in Canada, Mexico, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
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DISTINCTIVE 


.. and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 
Rates from *4.00 a Day 
1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO) 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
NEW YORK 


Under Reliance Management 














‘TRAIN YOUR OWN DOG! 





| FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., 


| 





Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 
TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., ete., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint: 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 
Descriptive AND Picturep CuaprTers on INExPEN- 
sive Kennet Maxinc ano Traininc APPLIANCES; 
also Simpte Doc Docroaine. 

1 year sub. to Fiero & Srream pages BOTH FOR 
Book (paper Cover) .cccccscscccssscescosces 31.508 


(*3.00 
Weta welatnsnnancnn $4.50 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 


Sold only with a year’s subscription 
N. Y. 








Send this coupon for complete in- 
formation about getting 


Hunting Fishing Camping 


EQUIPMENT 


FREE 


See the advertisement on the in- 
side back cover of this issue— 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send me complete informa- 
tion telling me how I can get all 
the hunting, fishing and camping 
equipment I want free of charge. 





Fi 
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"A Real Crow Call 





Yours 50° 
for 

extra 
only 
GET INTO this great sport; and while 


you are enjoying some of the snappiest 
shooting you've ever had you will be 
doing a lot to increase the supply of 
your favorite wildfowl and game birds. 


Elect yourself a member of the 
Amalgamated Crow Shooters Associa- 
tion of America and Canada, founded 
by Joe Bowers. (If you didn’t read 
Good-bye Crows in the October FiELD 
& STREAM, read it now.) When the 
flight is over, or you've got your limit, 
don’t stop shooting. Shoot crows; and 
you'll have more ducks to shoot next 
year. 

Right near your home every week in 
the year you can have wonderful sport, 
if you have one of these crow calls. 
Made especially for FiELD & STREAM 
by Tom Turpin, nationally known as 
a maker of duck, turkey and crow calls. 
It isn't the ordinary crow call. It sounds 
like a crow! You can fool the wisest 
and wariest old crow that ever lived. 
Hide in the bushes or under a tree, call 
for a few minutes and watch ‘em come! 
Here's your chance to use your scatter 
gun the year around on real live birds 
—and rid your neighborhood of one of 
the worst enemies your game birds and 


song birds have. 
CROW CALL AND A *3 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 

Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or extend 
your subscription for one year and send 
you one of these calls absolutely free. 


Send $5.00 and get a two years’ subscrip- 
tion and two calls free. 


Send This Coupon Now 


FIELD & STREAM 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
F { enter 
or the enclosed $3.00 | extend 1 my sub- 
Scription for one year and send me one of 
the Turpin-Field & Stream crow calls, free. 
right away. 
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INVEST IN ADVENTURE! 


An investment that will pay life- oy dividends 
is a Mediterranean Cruise aboard the S. S. Stat- 
endam. 

Travel to cities of ancient glory, visit the 
homelands of religion and art, the sources of 
western civilization. Live aboard this magnifi- 
cent ship, the pride of the Holland America fleet. 
Enjoy the perfection of the service and cuisine 
for which the Line is noted. Enjoy, too, the fine 
swimming pool, the gracious social rooms and 


OTHER PORTS 
OF CALL: 

MADEIRA - GIBRALTAR © CADIZ 

ALGIERS « MONACO 
MALTA + HAIFA - PORT SAID 

RHODES - ISTANBUL 
ATHENS - KOTOR - VENICE 

MESSINA + NAPLES 
SOUTHAMPTON 
BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 


CANNES - 


ROTTERDAM 





the associations with people who regard traveling 
as a fine art. You can do all this—this winter 
at rates which never again may be so low. 

The itinerary includes a number of new ports 
of call—fascinating Tangiers; Malaga—a lovely 
Andalusian town of great antiquity; Palma de 
Mallorca; Beirut; Corfu and Dubrovnik on the 
Dalmatian coast. You also may visit inspiring 
Tel Aviv in the Holy Lands, or stop over in 


Rome for the Holy Year ceremonies. 


S.$. STATENDAM 


Luxurious flagship of the 
HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 





Consult your local Travel Agent; American Express Company; Frank C Clark; or any office of the Helland America Line 








Hunters’ New Paradise 


SUMMIT HOTEL 
G. and C. Club 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


Seautiful location atop Mount Summit (2500 feet). 
Abundant game—woodcock, grouse, ring-neck pheas- 
ants, rabbits, grey squirrel, turkey, deer. Native guides. 
Superior accommodations for small or large parties. 
Low rates, Write to-day for information booklet. 





. 





ALASKA o 2.8 


Hunt the Big Brown Kodiak Bear this Spring! 
Shots positively guaranteed. Everything furn- 
ished by Alaska’s pioneer and foremost hunt- 

2 ing organization—now in 9th year. Folder avail- 
able to sportsmen. Cable address AGTA 


Alaska Guides, Inc., 


Box F 
Anchorage, Alaska 








Polar Bear Hunting in the Arctic 
& Alaska by Plane in Winter 


An experienced guide and hunter desires to 
organize parties for POLAR BEAR hunting in 
Arctic Alaska, has thorough knowledge of their 
winter habitat. Kill guaranteed—for references 
and particulars write 


JOHN HEGNESS, 207 Smith Tower Annex, Seattle 











Let your boy experience dog-team 


“‘mushing”’ in the frozen North 


Fourteen days by dog team and snowshoe through the wilds 
Two weeks of 
Party limited to four 


of Canada during the Christmas vacation. 
mushing through the frozen North 
boys who have had camping experience. 
WALLACE W. KIRKLAND 
Director, Canadian Canoe Cruises 
Hull House 
Reference :—J. W. Macy, 


400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Chicago, tll. 
Secy., Field & Stream Pub. Co., 


| 
| 








FOR SALE 
SHOOTING LODGE IN N. CAROLINA 


Considered to be best Quail shooting grounds in state, 


Wheat and corn fields, high rolling land. No swamps. 
Easy hunting. Two houses completely furnished, mod- 
ern plumbing and hot water furnace heat. Kennels for 
twenty-five dogs. 23 miles from Greensboro. Shooting 
grounds leased annually from farmers in the neighbor- 
heod contain over 10,000 acres in one block. Concrete 
highway from Greensboro within short distance of 
property. 


R. HALLADAY, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 








Connecticut Farm 


300 acres, 10 room Colonial house 12 miles 
from New London, Cement road, neighborhood 
well protected, very sightly. 225 acres of excel- 
lent hunting, 75 acres of good cleared land. 
Secluded. Sets back from main road nearly 
half mile. Price reasonable to settle estate. 


Mrs. David B. Clark New London, Conn. 








Shoot Ducks and Geese 


In Great South Bay. Over live decoys. New 
double rigs and stool outlay. Large, comfort- 
able boats. Point shooting also available with 


experienced guides. Make reservations early. 
Apply to: Carr. J. E. Hutcueson, 26 Long 
Drive, Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 
Telephone: Hempstead 6-9-8-6 








mi cone AQ Mexico’ 


Hunting in 
Spotted Jaguer and lion trailing with 
a pack of real dogs. Buck guaranteed to 
each license. 








X BAR L CATTLE CO., P.O. Box 705, ElPaso, Texas | 
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vee am CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


CONFUSING DUCK ISSUES 


UMEROUS friends of the ducks 
and geese are praising the Fed- 
eral Government for cutting down 
bag limits this year; others are 
seriously questioning the benefit of addi- 
tional restrictions, especially in sections 
where the principal shooting consists of 
species which have not suffered seriously. 

Other friends of the ducks are grumbling 
because additional restrictions, such as the 
prohibition of baiting and the use of live 
decoys, were not included in the recent 
regulations. They overlook the fact that 
each year, beginning with 1930, new re- 
strictions have been added, and that, as the 
Migratory Bird Advisory Board pointed 
out in July, “progressively restricted 
hunting privileges have failed to perpetu- 
ate_a reasonable supply of game birds.” 

Frankly, there is but 
one main issue before the 
duck hunters of the coun- 
try today, and that is: 
Are we going to launch 
a constructive waterfowl- 
restoration program, such 
as the Duck Stamp Bill 
before Congress? Or are 
we going to delay such 
a program by bickering 
over details? 

The American Game 
Association has always 
favored any reasonable 
enforceable restrictions 
that will help. And we 
have repeatedly taken the 
position that until a pro- 
gram, such as is proposed 
by the Duck Stamp Bill 
(S. 1658 and H. R. 5632), 
is launched we can expect 
no increase in the duck 
supply, and we can look 
for additional burdensome 
- restrictions. When the 
duck hunters show that they mean busi- 
ness by putting their dollars into a com- 
mon pot for a restoration and law en- 
forcement program, they will be in a posi- 
tion to ask the restrictionists to lay off— 
and not before. 

And in the meantime? We should add 
no more restrictions until thorough in- 
vestigations by experts of the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey defi- 
nitely determine that such restrictions will 
help to save the ducks. The Biological 
Survey now has a corps of experts study- 
ing the controversial waterfowl feeding 
and baiting issue. They are also planning 
to study breeding conditions, including the 
predator problem, more thoroughly than 
ever next spring. 

But in the meantime let us not lose 
sight of the main issue. Let’s put the Duck 
Stamp Bill over in January, and provide 
the most necessary breeding grounds and 
refuges immediately. 


BLOW TO BASS SHIPPERS 


HE city fathers of Baltimore recent- 
ly dealt a sad blow to the shippers 
of fresh-water black bass for market pur- 
poses when they closed that city to the 
sale of these fine game fish. Baitimore is 
one of the principal fish-distribution cen- 
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President 


ters on the Atlantic Coast, especially for 
bass shipped from Florida and North 
Carolina. 

The city of Cumberland, Maryland, took 
like action. 

A total of thirty-two states now pro- 
hibit the sale of black bass, no matter 
where or when taken. Other states do not 
allow the sale of their own black bass, 
but still permit their citizens to consume 
the bass taken from the waters of their 
neighbors. 

It should be clearly evident to the re- 
maining states that they ought to stop the 


John ¢ G. Alley anes over 200 crows in this trap. Write Fietp & StrEAM 
or the American Game Association for diagram and specifications 


sale of black bass, thereby announcing to 
the world that they have cleaned house and 
that anglers are invited to come and spend 
their bass-fishing money with them. 


CROW CONTROL APPROVED 


HE International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners at its 27th Annual Convention 
in Columbus late in September not only 
endorsed the recommendations of the 
Migratory Bird Advisory Board concern- 
ing crow studies on the breeding grounds, 
but said: “Canadian investigators and 
sportsmen assure us that unless we ma- 
terially reduce the crow population in the 
United States during the winter-time, 
when they are massed in large numbers, 
restrictions upon hunters will be of no 
avail; therefore, we urge all conservation 
departments and sportsmen’s organizations 
to launch organized, properly supervised 
and directed crow-control campaigns dur- 
ing the coming winter.” 
Please note that the commissioners said 
“crow control,” not extermination. The 
wisdom of such campaigns, especially in 
all of the Middle West where the crows 
from the prairie breeding grounds winter, 
is confirmed by a statement just received 
from William G. Ross, K. C., of Moose 


Jaw, Saskatchewan, who says: “I am very 
much interested to note the resolution 
passed by the International Association. 
We are literally swamped with crows in 
this province. They seem to have increased 
at least a hundredfold in the last ten years. 
We are doing our best up here to do some- 
thing i in the way of crow-destroying com- 
petitions.” 

But here’s what another Canadian ob- 
server writes: “I feel that our chief 
menace today is the crow, and that drastic 
steps must be taken to control their vastly 
increasing numbers. Due to our smail 
population in this country and our vast 
territory, it is practically impossible to 
make any headway on the crow, and it is 
generally felt here that our sportsmen 
friends of the United States should take 
this matter in hand. They should be able 
to make real progress during the winter- 

ing months when the crow 
is bunched up in large 
flocks and rookeries.” 
Herewith we publish a 
photo of one of the crow 
traps used very success- 
fully by John G. Alley of 
Talbott County, Mary- 
land. Mr. Alley caught 
over 200 crows during the 
past summer. Details con- 
cerning the construction 
of this trap are available 
from Fre_p & STREAM or 
the American Game Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 


THE COLUMBUS 
MEETINGS 


HE joint annual con- 

ventions of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society and 
the International Associ- 
ation of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commis- 
sioners at Columbus in 
September were well attended. The Ohio 
Division of Conservation was a very effi- 
cient host, and everyone said the programs 
were even better than last year. 

Among the topics discussed were fish 
culture, stream improvement, game man- 
agement, predator control, wild-life re- 
search, the proper function of state game 
farms and the waterfowl situation. 

Director George R. Hogarth of the 
Michigan Conservation Department stated 
that stream-improvement work as con- 
ducted in Michigan this year with C.C.C. 
camps has been decidedly worth while, 
and that any state by following the same 
methods can greatly improve her fishing 
waters. 

I. T. Bode, State Game Warden of Iowa, 
gave his fellow officials a lot to think 
about when he explained that state’s game 
and fish management program. He laid 
special stress upon the value of long-term 
planning and research as the basis for 
sound administration. 

Wm. J. Tucker, Secretary of the Texas 
Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, pre- 
sented an able paper concerning the own- 
ership of game and fish and pointed out 
that while landowners must be encouraged 
to improve the environment for game and 
fish, to tinker with the basic laws would 
be most unwise. 
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DEVELOPMENTS «rs 


Outstanding Conservation Events Th roughout North America 


Dr. James G. Needham of Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York, struck a responsive 
chord when he said that “fish and game 
husbandry will get nowhere until we put 
many more scientists and experimental 
workers to work studying our problems in 
the same manner as agricultural problems 
have been studied and solved. We now 
have only one scientist on game and fish 
to every five hundred on agricultural prob- 
lems.” 

One of the scientific studies that attract- 
ed considerable attention was the Con- 
necticut trout-tagging experiment this past 
summer, in which little red celluloid body 
cavity tags were used to learn more about 
the movements of trout after being stocked. 
Eben W. Cobb, in charge of the experi- 
ments, stated that one of the chief bene- 
fits was to convince anglers that Connecti- 
cut’s hatcheries can produce trout equal to 
wild-reared fish. The body tag disillu- 
sioned many anglers who w ould otherwise 
have sworn that fine specimens they caught 
were native stream-reared fish. 

Dr. W. C. Henderson of the U. S. 
Biological Survey painted a gloomy pic- 
ture concerning the future prospects for 
waterfowl hunting and definitely stated 
that unless the Survey is supplied with 
funds immediately for waterfowl-restora- 
tion work further restrictions must be im- 
posed upon the hunters. 

Former Sen. Harry B. Hawes, in an 
address entitled “The Conservation Crisis 
and the Remedy,” stated that the sports- 
men must solve their own problems and 
that they themselves must finance the 
waterfowl-restoration program. He said 
that the general coffers of the United 
States hold no hope for sizable appropria- 
tions in the near future, and urged the 
immediate enactment of the Dollar Duck 
Stamp Bill, sponsored by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Wild Life Resources. 

The editor of this bulletin urged upon 
the officials assembled the need for an 
American Game-Fish Policy, comparable 
with the American Game Policy, as a 
guide to administrators, fish culturists and 
anglers alike. The suggestion was well 
received and officially endorsed by both 
organizations. 

Among the resolutions of the two or- 
ganizations was one urging the United 
States Public Works Administrator to set 
aside at least $500, 000 for the sealing of 
abandoned coal mines to alleviate condi- 
tions in many of our public waters; also 
urging that funds be provided to cover up 
the phosphorus-poisoned beds at the head 
of Chesapeake Bay where 50,000 canvas- 
backs and other ducks have been killed 
during the past ten years. 

The next annual conventions will be the 
guests of the province of Quebec, beginning 
the second Monday of September, 1934. 


PHEASANT MANAGEMENT 


NE of the most constructive bulletins 

ever published is a recent 25-page 
pamphlet from the School of Forestry and 
Conservation of the University of Michi- 
gan, entitled “Suggestions for Pheasant 
Management in Southern Michigan,” by 
Professor Howard M. Wight. This work 
covers the studies and conclusions made 
by Professor Wight and his assistants on 
the Williamston Game Project, instituted 


by the Izaak Walton League of America 
in 1931. The studies also covered other 
southern Michigan areas. 

The bulletin is divided into two parts. 
The first part is a brief summary of the 
needs of the pheasant, while the second 
gives directions for meeting the pheasant’s 
requirements through management. While 





20th GAME 
CONFERENCE 


HE dates for the Twentieth 

Game Conference, held under 
the auspices of the American Game 
Association, have been tentatively 
set for January 22, 23 and 24, 1934. 

The Conference will be held 
either in New York City or Wash- 
ington. 

By late January most of the 
hunting seasons will be over, and 
it is believed that conservation of- 
ficials, sportsmen, game breeders, 
scientific workers and others can 
attend in much larger numbers 
than would be possible early in 
December. 

Set aside these dates now! Plan 
to be there! See the next bulletin 
for further details. 











the bulletin is based upon conditions found 
in the farming territory of southern Michi- 
gan, most of the recommendations will 
apply to upland-game management in any 
section of the country. 

In later issues we shall endeavor to 
quote liberally from Professor Wight’s ex- 
cellent treatise on this important subject 
for the benefit of the readers of this maga- 
zine, 


GOBBLER LAW WINS 


EROIC measures have been taken to 
perpetuate wild-turkey hunting in a 
number of states, but today the only so- 
called Northern States that can boast 


turkey hunting are Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 

Throughout most of the Southern States 
turkeys have shown quite an increase in 
recent years, the best results being noted 
where the gobbler law has been in vogue 
and turkey hens have been protected at 
all times. 

Alabama enacted its gobbler law in 1907, 
the year Pennsylvania passed the buck 
law, and today, —a to advice from 
Game Commissioner I. T. Quinn, good 
turkey hunting may be had in practically 
every county of that state. 

It is clearly evident that the wild turkey 
needs much more consideration than it has 
so far received. It is also evident that the 
gobbler law will do for turkeys what the 
buck law has done’ for deer in many de- 
pleted areas. 


KENTUCKY’S NEW PROGRAM 


| the past most of our state and pro- 
vincial officials have been hesitant to 
plan wild-life programs ahead for more 
than their term of office. Many of them 
have not even gone that far. 

Recently there has been a definite tend- 


ency to plan ahead for at least five or ten; 


years. And that augurs well for conserva- 
tion in the future. 

The Kentucky Game and Fish Com- 
mission recently adopted a definite pro- 
gram that will take at least five years, 
probably ten, to carry through. Chances 
are that when the present officials are 
displaced for political or other reasons, 
their successors will continue the program 
without interruption. 

Among other things the Kentucky Com- 
mission is planning to establish one game 
refuge in every county; to stock ring- 
necked pheasants in that state; to develop 
numerous nursery ponds for maturing fry; 
to improve streams and lakes; to study 
stream pollution; to wage war on preda- 
tors; to organize a conservation club in 
every county, and to launch an educational 
program which will not only sell the work 
of the commission to the people of Ken- 
tucky but bring about closer cooperation 
between landowners and sportsmen. 

The first step in any conservation job is 
a definite plan. The next step is to make 
the plan work by sticking to it. 
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Quail of the Kastern Sho’ 


Hunting bob-white in a country where folks take time to hv 


By A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS 


Appropriately checked in red cray- 
on are my red-letter days. They 
have titles such as these: The Day of the 


OR the last decade I have kept a 
journal of my sporting days afield. 


Cherry-Red Buck; The Day of the Ten ° 


Thousand Woodcock, when a norther 
breathed idly over Louisiana and it 
seemed that every clump of underbrush 
harbored a bird; The Day of the 
Brown Pelican, which tells of swarming 
canvasbacks rather than a pelican; The 
Lazy Day, a tale of snipe. And lastly, I 
find this unromantic title: The Day of 
the Puncture, which fortunately refers 
to a tire and not to anyone’s person. 

I was somewhat astonished 
to notice lately, while checking 
through this well-worn field 
journal, that with very few ex- SN 
ceptions these red-letter days ; 
were the result of accident. I 
don’t mean the luck which so 


bb . 
largely governs the gunner- “a fon ae oe 


man’s success or non- 
success, but rather that 
rarely was one of these 
bright days planned in 
detail. They came about, 
almost without excep- 
tion, through sheer ac- 
cident. 

Certainly, this was 
the case with the Day 
of the Puncture. We 
had taken a house on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland for the summer and au- 
tumn. When the open season arrived, I 
soon exhausted the shooting in my neigh- 
borhood, though I may have been a little 
over-generous in the amount of seed 
stock I left behind, as one of my neigh- 
bors rather derisively informed me. But 
better to err on this side than on the 
other, even if one’s game record remain 
anything but flattering. 

Our part of the Sho’ was a trifle too 
near certain large cities to be really 
prolific in game. A jaunt farther afield 
was indicated. I had heard that there was 
very good quail shooting in some of the 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


lower counties; so I decided to venture 
forth more or less aimlessly and see what 
I could find. 

I set out early one brisk November 
morning in a small car with my young 
Irish setter and an overnight bag which 
might or might not prove useful. If I 
found good shooting and the opportunity 
offered, I would stay over night and 
shoot the next day; if not, I would drive 
back the same night. By nine o'clock I 
was about sixty miles due south—and 
running short of gasoline. 

I pulled up at a cross-roads store. 
While the proprietor attended to my 
wants I engaged one of the loiterers in 
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down. But I had passed one a mile back, 
and a little reconnaissance showed there 
was another a mile farther on. I flipped 
a coin to determine which one I should 
take. The farther road won. So I turned 
to the right and proceeded leisurely 
through a flat, well-wooded region, inter- 
spersed with farms, swamps and patches 
of marsh, that looked birdy—looked a 
great deal, in fact, like some of South 
Carolina’s finest quail country. 

Dutifully I stopped when I had pro- 
ceeded along this road for three miles 
and gazed around for some signs of Mr. 
Garvin. There wasn’t a house in sight. 
I went on. In a few minutes I came upon 
a very small hamlet. There I was em- 
barrassed by a wealth of Garvins. Half 
the village owned to the name, and I 
never did discover just which 
Garvin I had been originally 
directed to. They offered me al- 
most every sort of shooting 
save the variety I 
wanted, and I did not 
escape these hospitable 
folk until I had prom- 
ised that I would re- 
turn some other time 
and have a duck shoot 
with them. 


NE suggested that 
I take a certain 
¥ 4 narrow road out of the 

a village which ran due 
south for a few miles 


Msi, + - and then turned to 







“Yes,” I said, “a staple. Both 
prongs are in to the hilt.” 


conversation. I learned that there were 
“right smart quail” in that vicinity and 
received certain vague instructions as to 
their haunts. But the proprietor himself 
proved more explicit. About three miles 
down I would come upon a dirt cross- 
road. I was to turn right, go on another 
three miles and inquire for one Garvin. 

There was no cross-road three miles 


parallel a river. All the 
rivers along the Sho’ are tidal and 
may be anywhere from a few hundred 
feet to several miles in width. There 
were some fine large farms along this 
particular river, I learned, which held 
plenty of quail, and the farmers were a 
kindly, generous lot. One in particular 
my informant recommended — Joe 
Sprague, who was a great gunner and 
had some fine dogs. The rest of the Gar- 
vins concurred in this opinion. I thanked 
them and drove on. 
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Soon I came upon the river road 
and turned right, as I had been 
directed. Through the bare trees 
I began to catch glimpses of pleas- 
ant farmhouses, and now and again the 
sunlight flashed back to me from water 
that must have been the river. There is a 
certain charm to the Eastern Shore that 
I have never encountered elsewhere: the 
charm of gentle water stealing in and out 
between forested banks, or laving the 
foot of a wheatfield, or shimmering 
against a verdant lawn. There isthat heart- 
tugging charm of abundance, of peace, 
of a people who live happily and well. 


ND now for a space the thick forest 

closed in upon the road. I saw squir- 
rels in the trees and a cottontail on the 
bank of a ditch. Once a covey of quail 
crossed the road before me. I was sorely 
tempted to follow them into the fenced 
land, but restrained my impulse, though 
I saw no trespass signs. 

Quite suddenly I came out on a corn- 
field, and it must have been right at the 
point where the woods ended and the 
field began that I picked up the staple. 
I noticed, before I became aware of the 
puncture, that the fence had recently 
been repaired here. Part of a bale of wire 
lay along the side of the road; a rotted 
post had been replaced with a stout new 
one of locust. I went on perhaps two 
hundred yards before I noticed the 
bumping of my front wheel. I stopped, 
got out and gave vent to the usual strong 
expressions of disgust which an occasion 
of this kind brings forth. 

“Puncture, eh?” 

I looked around. A little bird-like man 
with a soiled white nautical cap stuck 
jauntily on his head was leaning on a 
gate and surveying me with interest. 

“Yes,” I replied disgustedly, “‘a staple. 
Both prongs are in to the hilt.” 

“A staple,” the little man repeated. He 
sighed, opened the broad gate, came out, 
looked at the tire. “Daw-gone!” he went 
on in a minute. “Thet’s too bad. My 
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must have drop- 
ped that danged 
staple in the road 
while I was fixin’ the 
fence up above. Drive 
yore car in through 
the gate, an’ I'll have William fix ’er. 
Hope you ain’t in a hurry.” 

“Your name isn't Joe Sprague by 
any chance?” I asked him. 

“Nope. Sprague lives five miles further 
down. My name’s Harris. Better pull 
thet staple out fust before you drive the 
car in. Ain’t no sense in makin’ more 
holes. Got a pair of pliers?” 

We removed the staple from the tire, 
and I drove through the gateway. 

“You was lookin’ for Joe?” he asked 
when I again got out of the car. 

I explained my reason for seeking Joe 
Sprague. 

“Shucks!” the little old man said. “If 
thet’s all you want, I got plenty of it 
right here. Yes, sir! More quail on this 
place than Joe ever had on his. Come on 
up to the house.” 


E walked along an avenue of 

maple and linden to a fine old 
house that looked out across a broad, 
placid river. Well out from the shore 
were two duck blinds set up on piles and 
looking like brush heaps; closer in, a 
stake marked a private oyster bed. To 
the right of the house was a small or- 
chard of pear, peach and apple trees, the 
fruit long gathered. A wheatfield, show- 
ing traces of green through the sere stub- 
ble, rolled away to the right. On the 
other hand was the cornfield I had just 
passed, its large neat shocks still stand- 
ing. A score of tame white geese were 
disporting themselves on the river’s 
shore; I heard the gabble of ducks, tame 
also, from a reed-fringed inlet that cut 
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Dick had another 
bird, and the little 


Se =oman «generously 
Py 4a as beckoned to me 
into the wheatfield. There were cows 


and chickens in the barnyard; a flock of 
sheep was busy with the grass along the 
margin of the driveway. 

Such opulence in these lean days was 
heartening. I said something to this effect. 


ES, sir,” the little man replied; 
“it’s right comfortable here. All 
the fish, oysters an’ crabs we want with- 
out no more work or cost than goin’ out 
an’ gettin’ ’em. Lots of game in season: 
ducks, geese, snipe, woodcock an’ birds.” 
Bob-whites are generally given the proud 
title of “birds” below the Mason and 
Dixon line. “I have my own fruit, ber- 
ries, corn, wheat, vegetables, poultry, 
mutton, lamb, pork, ham, bacon an’ 
milk. Don’t see much hard cash, but 
then I don’t need much of thet. 
“Inherited this place from my sister,” 
he went on a minute or two later. “She 
married right well, bein’ a mighty purty 
gal. Her husband was a jedge. Didn't 
get on with him perticler well myself. I 
didn’t have style enough for him.” He 
stopped to laugh softly. “I wasn’t so 
welcome round here once, though sister 
didn’t fall in with his high notions. And 
now I own the place. Daw-gone it, he 
wouldn’t like thet!” He went off into an- 
other peal of gurgling laughter. 
“Come inside,” he added, when his 
mirth had subsided. “I’ll send William 
down for your stuff.” 
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2 “But I couldn’t impose on 
you like this!” I protested. 

He cut me short with a_ brisk: 
“Shucks! I been achin’ to do some bird 
huntin’, an’ I hate to go alone. Besides,” 
he grinned, “I owe you somethin’ for 
thet puncture. Come on in.” 

I followed him inside. Black William, 
loitering in the kitchen, where his cheery, 
buxom, brown-skinned wife presided, 
was sent to change the tire and fetch 
the dog and duffle. The little man then 
led me to a small room most attractively 
panelled in pine. There was a small fire 
burning on the hearth, for the morning 
was nippy. A Chesapeake dog got up 
from a rug in front of the fire, stretched 
leisurely and walked toward us with a 
friendly wag of his tail. We sank into 
great leather armchairs which were well 
worn from much friendly sitting. 

I noticed a gun rack hanging on the 
wall just above my head. 


* HE jedge’s guns,” the little man 
informed me. “Good weapons, 
them. Take ’em down if you want.” 

There were four of them—hammer- 
less, double-barrel ejectors. The topmost 
one was a heavy 10-bore; the second, 
a fine 12-bore made by one of the best 
American gunmakers; the third, an ex- 
ceedingly light and handy 16 by an 
English gunmaker; the fourth, another 
16 with longer barrels. 

“OV Betsy Ann,” the little man said 
as I lifted the big 10-bore down. “A 
shootin’ fool. I used her this mawnin’ 
on black duck. She’s a mite heavy for 
me, though; ain’t so young as I was. I 
ginerally use the 12-bore below her.” 

“What do you use on quail?” I asked. 

From a corner he brought me a gun— 
a 20-bore pump with a 25-inch barrel, a 
length which would indicate that an am- 
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putation had been 

performed on it at 

some time or other. 
It was a deadly brush gun, a type fa- 
vored by many guides I knew and had 
shot with. And rarely had I seen this 
kind of gun in the hands of an indifferent 
shot. My own double had bowed to its 
efficiency on more than one occasion. I 
glanced up quickly to find the little 
man’s eyes upon me, and noticed for the 
first time how keen and brightly blue 
they were. At least, I told myself, I 
would not start out under-estimating his 
shooting prowess, nor be inveigled into 
counting shot against shot. 


Bur he had a good word for my own 
light double. “Handsome,” he said, 
as he took it from my hands a quarter 
of an hour later. “Balance jest right— 
jest where she should be. Short barrels, 
too; no need for long ones on birds. 
Mighty purty gun.” 

When I glanced at my watch, I found, 
to my astonishment, that the time was 
eleven-fifteen. 

“Achin’ to get out, ain’t you?” the 
little man flung at me amiably. “Know 
jest how you feel. But they ain’t no use 
goin’ now before two or two-thutty. Set 
back an’ make yourself comfortable.” 

It was after two when we left the 
house, accompanied by the little man’s 
staid and dignified English setter and 
my own rollicking young red setter. 

“Ain’t never seen one of them dawgs 
thet was any good,” the little man said, 
casting a dark eye at the Irishman. 
“Purty dawg to look at; purty dawg to 
have around; good pet dawg. But when 
it comes to findin’ birds, them dawgs 
ain’t natcherly there.” 

I explained that one of the best dogs 
I had ever shot behind was an imported 
Irish setter; that for years now I had 
used English setters and pointers and 
had found them quite satisfactory, but 
that nevertheless I was casting around in 
an endeavor to pick up a really good 






red dog again. This young dog was from 
famous parents; I expected something 
from him. Maybe not this year, but cer- 
tainly the following one. 





HE little man heard me through pa- 

tiently and then remarked: “I ain’t 
much on pedigreed dawgs. The jedge 
had a pair the last year he was alive— 
blue Beltons, they was. Mighty good 
lookin’ pair, too. But they wasn’t much 
on birds. I figgered that them dawgs was 
used to open-land gunnin’. They was just 
no ’count at all in the bush an’ marsh. 
No, sir; I ain’t what you might call per- 
ticler about pedigrees. If a dawg can't 
find birds for me, I don’t want him— 
even if he has a pedigree as long as a 
duke’s.” 

This being an unprofitable argument, 
I abandoned it, knowing well that my 
young dog would disgrace himself a 
dozen times before the afternoon was 
over. 

In a few minutes we reached a small 
pea field. A hundred yards in front of us 
was a stretch of woodland curving away 
to the west. The little man waved a 
hand at it. 

“Want to explain the lay of the land 
to you now,” he said, halting. “That 
there belt of trees is only a few hundred 
feet wide. It’s shaped like a horseshoe, 
and it runs all the way around a hun- 
dred-acre marsh. A narrow crick runs 
through the middle of the marsh an’ 
jines the river over there to the south. 
On the outside of the horseshoe there’s 
fields, all the way round, some culti- 
vated, some grown to weeds, some pas- 
ture. The birds feed in the fields an’ in 
some of the clearings in the woods. 
When they flush, they go, sure as shoot- 
in’, to the thick woods or the marsh. 
The marsh ain’t very wet save near the 
crick, an’ the birds ginerally don’t go 
thet far out. There’s a full dozen coveys 
around the entire horseshoe, an’ I ain’t 
shot into any of ’em this year yet. I’m 
goin’ to turn the (Continued on page 56) 
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PART IV 


















When a hand is badly burned, it is very important to keep the fingers 
apart. The series of pictures on this page shows how to use the triangular 
bandage properly in dressing a burned hand 

























After weaving the bandage gently between the fingers, draw the corner 
firmly over the palm 






Then wrap the ends of the bandage around the hand and tie at the wrist 

























Firse Aid A field 


Would you know what to do if your camping partner met with a serious accident? 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 











camped upon a wilderness lakeshore. The days 

have been so humid and warm that you have 

been forced to minimize your sporting activ- 
ity, as well as strenuous work about camp. One after- 
noon, however, your partner insists upon hewing 
some logs beneath the blazing sun. He wears neither 
shirt nor hat. While you are away for a few minutes 
he collapses. Upon returning, you find him uncon- 
scious, his face very red, his pupils large, and his 
skin dry and burning. Each breath is a gasp, and his 
pulse is rapid and very strong. What would you do? 

Your companion is a victim of sunstroke, caused 
by direct exposure to the sun in moist atmosphere. 
You may recall that he took a drink of alcoholic 
liquor just before going to work, which has probably 
béen a heavy factor in his collapse. The logical treat- 
ment is to reduce the temperature of his body. 

Carry him without delay to a shady place near 
the lake. Soak towels or cloths in the cold water and 
apply them to his face, neck, chest and armpits. A 
sheet or a light blanket may also be saturated and 
placed around his body. As it tends to dry sprinkle 
water upon it, all the while changing the applications 
around the head. When consciousness returns, he 
may be allowed to drink cold water. But never give 
him stimulants, for sunstroke is a case of overstimu- 
lation. 

Preventive measures are the wearing of light cloth- 
ing under a hot sun and a hat with an air space above 
the head for ventilation. Avoid alcohol before ex- 
ercising in the heat. Should you begin to feel dizzi- 
ness or oppression, rest from your labors and cool off. 

Another condition which may result from almost 
the same circumstances as sunstroke is one of heat 
exhaustion. The two often are confused. The funda- 
mental difference is that heat exhaustion is really 
shock or under-stimulation, while sunstroke is the 
opposite. 

In heat exhaustion the breathing is shallow, the 
pulse weak, the face pale and the skin possibly cov- 
ered with a clammy sweat. Furthermore, the victim 
of heat exhaustion is likely to be aroused immediate- 
ly, whereas the other is not. Remove him to a cool 
place and make him lie down, but do not apply cold 
externally. Water may be given him to drink, a little 
at a time, and he may also be given stimulants. The 
differences between sunstroke and heat exhaustion 
should be in your mental kit, so that you may not 
confuse respective treatments in a sudden emergency. 


I is hot midsummer. You and a companion are 


N contrast with injuries caused by excessive heat, 
we have frost-bite, or freezing. Frost-bite is the 
freezing of parts of the body, usually the fingers, toes, 
nose and ears. Many a Kansas cottontail on a cold 
wintry morning has scored frost-bite against the boy 
who finally bagged him. 

Treatment starts with the rubbing of the part af- 
fected with snow or placing it in very cold water. 
The temperature of the application is gradually 
raised until at length you are using warm water. Re- 
member that the transition from cold to warm 
must be slow. The use of heat at once may result in 
mortification of the frozen part. 

The treatment for reviving a man who is freezing 
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to death is much the same, but applica- 
tions are made to the whole body. If it 
is possible, the temperature of the tent 
or cabin, in which you are working on 
the victim, should be raised steadily 
until it is quite warm. When he is able 
to swallow, he may be given weak stimu- 
lants frequently. But not until his heart 
has become noticeably active again 
should he be put in a hot bath or near 
a fire. 

A point worth remembering in the pre- 
vention of freezing is that alcohol, while 
giving a temporary sense of warmth, is 
likely to make a subject more easily 
overcome when the effect wears off. And 
a person faced with the possibility of 
freezing should always keep moving. 

In the balance of this article I will 
touch briefly on common outdoor emer- 
gencies and their first-aid treatments. In 
camp life the hands which kindle the 
fire and handle hot kettles are flirting 
with possible burns and scalds. When 
treating such injuries, it is your object 
as a first aider to exclude the air, the 
contact of which causes much of the 
pain. Application of carron-oil or any 
sort of grease from vaseline to lard will 
accomplish this, or even a paste made 
by mixing water with baking soda, flour 
or starch. 

Any clothing which may be sticking 
to a bad burn should always be cut away 
and later soaked off with oil. To pull it 
free might start bleeding and conse- 
quently make the wound worse. Cotton 
will stick more tightly than cloth and 
should never be applied. However, it is 
well to put a light bandage over treated 
burns. Where several fingers and a hand 
have been burned, a triangular bandage 
may be woven in between the fingers 
and wrapped around the hand in the 
manner illustrated on the opposite page. 


T is common knowledge that a person 

with clothing afire should be rolled 
tightly in a blanket, coat or other woolen 
cloth in order to smother the flames. 
Movement, such as running, will tend to 
fan the blaze. When rescuing a subject 
from burning surroundings, such as a 
forest fire, protect your throat passages 
and lungs with a damp handkerchief tied 
over the nose and mouth. Remember 
that the air close to the ground contains 
less smoke than the air above. 

A person whose heart and lung action 
has been suspended because of partial 
suffocation may be revived by prone- 
pressure artificial respiration, the same 
as a victim of near drowning. The patient 
is placed face downward upon the 
ground, and you apply pressure upon the 
lower ribs and then release suddenly. 
Completed movements should be from 
12 to 15 per minute. 

Next we are confronted with a victim 
of snake bite. Much has been written on 
the subject; so our discussion here will 
be brief. 

_ It is accepted that the first thing to do 
is to constrict the flow of poisoned blood 
from the part which has suffered the 
bite back to the heart. This is accom- 
plished by means of a tourniquet, or 
tight bandage. Then a knife, sterilized in 
a flame, may be used to open up the place 
of the bite and (Continued on page 55) 


First Aid Afield 


The pictures on this page illustrate the three steps in prone-pressure artificial respira- 
tion, First, the patient is placed face downward upon the ground with his head on the 
back of his left hand, so that his mouth and nose are off the ground 


Straddle the patient’s Jegs about six inches above the knees. Place the palms of the 
hands on the small of his back with the fingers just touching his lower ribs 


With arms held straight, swing forward slowly, so that the weight of your body is 
gradually brought to bear on the patient. Then swing backward, removing pressure 








Above—A flock of grebes and some ruddies. 
Note the birds farther out 


Right—An employee of the United States Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, aided by sportsmen, 
rescuing birds after the lake had frozen over 


OST duck hunters 

would say that it was 
impossible for a cold snap to 
catch healthy waterfowl and 
freeze them in. Yet this very 
thing happened on Upper 
Klamath Lake, Oregon. A 
heavy slush formed, and birds 
that required a long run on 
top of the water to take off 
were trapped. Among the wa- 
terfowl the ruddy duck was 
the only species that suffered 

to any extent 


Photos by R. H. COOK 


Left—Ruddies imprisoned in 
a pocket after the slush had 
hardened 
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Above—W hen the surface of the lake was first turned 
into snow ice, the birds were able to force their way 
through it, but they could not rise into the air 


Frozen Ducks 














































A LETTER 


BUTTS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
GENERAL BUILDERS 


9121 ALPINE AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sen. Roya S. CopeLanp, 
New York, New York. 
Dear Sir: 


I listened with mixed wonder and chagrin to your radio talk in which you ex- 
pressed the opinion that the sale of firearms should be prohibited. 


When I think of the long list of prohibitory laws that have been passed in the 
United States and the reaction of the people to them—one of the first being the 
Massachusetts law prohibiting the sale of bath-tubs and leading on up to our present 
18th Amendment—I sometimes think that to accomplish any real progress we must 
first let our politicians, who are supposed to be able to interpret public opinion, pass 
some fool law such as you now propose. 


When I think of the days spent in a duck blind on Lake Erie seeing boat-load 
after boat-load of liquor being landed and started on its journey on United States 
soil to those who still possess some real red blood and an idea of freedom, I wonder 
what the traffic in arms would be should you try to prohibit the sale of firearms. 
And when I think of the “sainting” of the hip-flask—would the pistol then become 
a badge of “American freedom”? 


If this country would return to some of the ideals of ’76, when it was a disgrace 
to be unfamiliar with the use of firearms, and every honorable citizen given the right 
to protect himself against the very small percentage of the people who take their 
bread instead of earn it, I think a large part of this criminal class would find a safer 
way of gaining their bread, for, outside of a few “hop-heads,” they are yellow to 
the core. 


I believe the solution of the criminal situation is as follows: 


(1) An efficient, well-paid police department, trained to shoot, observe and use 
their heads. 


(2) Judges appointed for life and courts where the “coppers” will be treated 
on a par with the criminal. 


(3) Permit all good citizens to own and carry arms and train them in their proper 
and safe use. . 





You will note that this is at some length different from the methods of New York 
and Chicago, with their Sullivan laws and political courts. 


I would also like to say for the patrolmen that, after having lived in New York 
and Chicago a number of years, I can still say that they are honest and intelligent 
but that they know the utter futility of butting their heads against stone walls which 
have been erected by the politicians with the help of the people. Perhaps an anti-gun 
law would make this wall all the more formidable. 


Come and look over my home city, which is nationally known as “hot” for the 
criminal and where no major crimes of violence are unsolved and where we employ 
the principles laid down above—except that of the judges appointed for life. 


Very truly yours, 


Die. Te— 


Secretary, Commission of Safety and Welfare, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
































HE effect of the shot upon the 

bear was electric. It reacted in 

a similar way upon the guide. 

Whereas before he had appeared 
nonchalant and even stolid, now he was 
all decision and action—excited action, 
if such can be imagined of an Indian. 
The fever of the hunt was upon him. 
Almost at the instant Chet’s rifle spoke, 
he hustled Chet and me into the canoe, 
leaped in himself and quickly shot us 
across the stream. 

There was no mistaking the course 
the wounded bear had taken nor his 
huge proportions. His footprints were 
pressed deep in the black muck border- 
ing the stream. They were a good 
twelve inches in length. And blood was 
spattered upon the tops of the skunk- 
cabbage leaves at the spot where he had 
entered the thicket, showing he had re- 
ceived a body wound. 

Here was the beginning of a trail, 
leading directly away from the stream. 
It was a well-beaten trail, formed by the 
treading of many feet. Apparently it 





onarch of the 


STLKINE 


Grizzly and brown bear hunting in Alaska 


was a main thoroughfare used by the 
bears in coming down from the high 
country to feed upon the toothsome 
salmon and store up fat for their long 
hibernation. 

To me, it was not an inviting trail. 
The bushes hung low over it, and with 
the sun now lacking only a few mo- 
ments of setting it was deep in shadow 
and looked spooky. To travel, a man 
must walk crouched and in places drop 
on his hands and knees. To step out of 
it on either side meant close contact 
with devil’s club. It was just a tunnel 
through the dense undergrowth, of the 
diameter of the largest bear that had 
passed through it; and that particular 
bear, we could well guess, was the one 
of our acquaintance. 

I didn’t relish tackling a powerful 
and angry beast in such a place. While 
he was plainly hard hit, the speed with 
which he had made his get-away showed 
he still had plenty of energy; and bears, 
I had often heard, could pack a lot of 
lead. I had visions of that monster lying 


Paddling our canoe against the swift current of the Stikine 


By JOHN A. LEE 


in wait somewhere in those dark re- 
cesses, ready to pounce upon us, and the 
trail didn’t look good to me. 

The Indian was in back of us, gesticu- 
lating and fairly pushing us into the en- 
trance of the leafy tunnel. He carried 
no gun and had no intention of follow- 
ing us. It was his business to see that 
we bagged the game. Chet was almost as 
anxious to go as the Indian was to have 
him do so. I was cool enough, but doing 
a lot of thinking. We had proceeded 
only a few steps when I stopped. 

“What about this, Chet?” I said. 
“Don’t you think we're a pair of fools to 
follow that bear into his own bailiwick at 
this time of day?” 


- HAT did we come to Alaska for, 
if it wasn’t to get bear?” was his 
reply. 

“Well, you remember what you told 
me on the steamer, coming up, about 
caution in trailing a wounded bear.” 

Chet smiled good-naturedly, but 
he showed no sign of turning back. 
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Monarch of the Stikine 
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Big-game country. The Stikine at the international boundary line, showing the custom-house 


I may as well admit that I am not a 
big-game hunter. I don’t pose as one. 
With me the zest to slay the larger mam- 
mals almost disappeared with youth. It 
had been Chet’s talk about grizzlies that 
got me. 

Chet had been shooting ducks from the 
same blind with me the winter before, 
down on the Columbia, and on days when 
the ducks were slow in coming in he had 
regaled me with stories of his bear hunts 
on the Stikine. For some years past, I 
learned, he had been keeping in cache at 
Wrangell a canoe and other hunting 
equipment. He had a lot to say about 
the hunting craft of a Tlinkit Indian at 
Wrangell—Johnnie Bradley, the white 
people called him—whose services as 
guide he had once or twice employed. 
Johnnie knew more about bears, their 
haunts and ways than any other man in 
that country. Besides, Johnnie was a 
wizard at handling a canoe and a most 
excellent camp cook. 


INALLY, Chet confided that he con- 

templated another trip to the 
Stikine the following fall to pick up as 
trophies a prize grizzly head or two, and 
that he would like to have me come 
along. He concluded with the remark 
that while the bear would not be in 
prime pelage at that time of year, he 
could guarantee some real sport. 

I fell. Who wouldn’t, if he had a drop 
of sporting blood in his veins? There 
was a great kick in the prospect of 
matching wits with a big grizzly. Besides, 
I had never been in Alaska. 

Like most westerners, I had always 
handled a gun. I keenly enjoyed bird 
shooting. I possessed a hunting rifle, a 
35 caliber automatic, which Chet said 
would supplement very well the heavier 
arm with which he would be provided. 
With it I had killed a few deer, also a 
mountain goat or two. I had never shot 


a bear, though I had often come upon 
black bears in my fishing and mountain- 
climbing trips in Oregon and Washington. 

I began to look forward to the trip 
with high anticipation. As the time for 
the start approached, Chet dropped into 
my office one day and announced he had 
just purchased a new rifle, a .405 caliber 
with box magazine, which he had se- 
lected specially for this hunt. “Come on 
and let’s try it out,” he said. 


READILY assented, chuckling in- 

wardly, for I very much suspected 
that what Chet really wanted was to try 
me out. Fortunately my eye and nerves 
were with me, and the target I succeeded 
in making met with Chet’s approval. 
The big gun impressed me, and I con- 
cluded that if its striking power were 
commensurate with its kick it would be 
effective against any kind of game. 

In the forenoon of a bright Septem- 
ber day we landed at Wrangell. Almost 
the first man we met on the street of the 
little town was‘Indian Johnnie. Our 
coming had not been preannounced, but 
he needed no urging for the trip and 
would be ready to start with us up the 
Stikine the very next day. Provisions 
for two weeks were quickly purchased. 
The canoe was brought out and found to 
be in good condition, and everything was 
made ready. 

There was still time left to visit the 
Indian village and view the totem-poles 
set up in front of each habitation. Of 
special interest was a huge war canoe, 
hewn out of a giant cedar and having 
the high carved prow typical of the 
canoes of the north Pacific Indians. We 
could well imagine this very canoe to 
have been one which the warlike Tlin- 
kits had used in earlier days in the 
forays they made upon the more peace- 
ful tribes down on Puget Sound. 

Luck was with us. A launch was leav- 


ing Wrangell the next morning with sup- 
plies for the Hudson Bay Company’s 
post on the upper river. This would save 
us some hard work negotiating with our 
heavily-loaded canoe the swift current 
of this silt-laden and somewhat treacher- 
ous stream, as well as some time. We 
were bound for the timbered region of 
the lower river on the Alaska side of the 
international boundary. 

The launch put us off on an alder 
bar at the mouth of Andrews Creek. This 
creek, though not large, is a fairly siz- 
able stream which flows into the Stikine 
on the south some twenty miles from 
Wrangell. The country hereabout had, 
by tribal arrangement, been set apart 
for the members of Johnnie’s family as 
their special hunting ground. 

The better part of the day, one rarely 
bright and warm for this very humid 
region, was spent in making camp and 
getting in a good supply of wood. To- 
ward evening we launched the canoe and 
started up the creek on our first quest 
for grizzlies. We were not so far up the 
Stikine as to be beyond the reach of 
tides. The tide was in, and it backed up 
the creek some two miles, making the 
stream a full hundred yards in width. 


HE humpback salmon run was on, 

and dead salmon lined the margins 
of the creek on either side. The denizens 
of the forest were making the most of 
the bounteous food supply. Runways 
made by the bears were plainly dis- 
cernible in the tall swamp grass. Stately 
ravens could be seen stalking along the 
banks. Bald eagles, perched on near-by 
tree-tops, eyed us curiously, apparently 
wondering what sort of beings were 
these who had interrupted them in their 
repast. At intervals flocks of mergansers 
would go speeding by. The scene was a 
new and interesting one to me, though 
a bit weird and uncanny. 
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Presently the Indian spoke: “Bad 
wind. We stop. Go ashore. Wait for wind 
change. He change pretty soon.” 

We pulled up on a dry open bank on 
the west side of the creek. For a while 
I busied myself gathering in my hat an 
unfamiliar kind of bush berry, which the 
Indian said was “much good.” This 
proved to be true, though the berries 
were quite acid and rather seedy. After 
a time I lay down by Chet and Johnnie 
and must have dozed. 

I was aroused by a quick movement 
on the part of Chet, followed by the 
crack of his rifle. As I looked in the di- 
rection in which Chet had fired I be- 
held, on the opposite bank of the stream, 
the biggest bear my imagination had 
ever pictured. The 300-grain bullet, 
with its ton and a half of striking power, 
had knocked him clear off his feet, and 
he was going through movements al- 
most too swift for the eye to follow. 
But he recovered on the instant. With 
astonishing agility, considering the ani- 
mal’s size, he was up the bank and away. 


we I stopped Chet, I didn’t ex- 
pect we were going to turn back. I 
knew Chet wasn’t built that way. But I 
felt there was some hazard, and I wanted 
to be sure Chet did also. In his im- 
petuous zeal I was afraid he wouldn't 
quite be on his guard. And then also I 
was craving encouragement. It was a 
situation where a little graveyard whis- 
tling seemed quite apropos. 

Chet sensed my feelings. His com- 
ments proved that he was a practical 
psychologist. “You saw 
what happened to the 
bear when that heavy 
bullet struck him. With 
this gun I can surely 
knock him down. Be- 
tween us we should be 
able to finish him.” 

“All right, old top, 
I’m with you,” I re- 
plied. “You take care 
of the front, and I'll 
try to guard the flanks 
and rear. I wouldn’t 
think of disputing your 
right to being first at 
the finish.” 

We proceeded with 
the utmost caution. We 
would advance a few 
steps and then stop 
and listen. Had the bear 
rushed us from either 
flank, I don’t know 
what would have hap- 
pened. I might have 
passed out from heart 
failure. We kept on, following the huge 
tracks. The bleeding seemed to have al- 
most stopped, though we noticed an oc- 
casional blood sign. 

After some two hundred yards of this 
manner of going we came out into an 
opening. It was a sort of cranberry 
marsh, several acres in extent, and just 
beyond it rose the timbered slope of the 
mountain—mostly Sitka spruce but 
some Alaska cedar. The forest appeared 
rather free of undergrowth, and this 
gave us encouragement. 

Here we lost the trail. The marsh had 
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become dry, and the spongy moss would 
spring back after being stepped upon, 
leaving no track. We thought it likely 
the bear had taken to the mountain, but 
just where was the question. Unless we 
could again strike his trail, our pursuit 
would have to end. 


FTER following along the line where 
marsh and timber met, we finally 
were attracted to a large pile of logs 
and debris which a snow-slide had car- 
ried from the mountain. This formed 
a veritable abatis some ten or fifteen 
feet in height. We thought possibly this 
might be the hiding place of his majes- 
ty. Carefully we searched the pile, peer- 
ing into every opening, but he was not 
there. 

We were about to despair when, on 
the top of one of the logs, we saw a sin- 
gle drop of blood. Again we took the 
trail, now certain that the bear had 
gone up the slope. 

At this point my bump of caution 
again asserted itself; or maybe it was 
just that I couldn’t resist kidding Chet a 
little. From the latter it is to be inferred 
that, being now in the open where I 
could see about, my nerve had climbed 
the scale a few degrees and I was be- 
ginning to feel a trifle cocky. 

Among the other things Chet had 
preached to me while on the steamer 
was that in pursuing a wounded bear 
in mountain country one should always 
make the approach from above and 
never from below. So I twitted Chet 
with this. As keen on the scent as a deer 


A Treat for Our Readers 


In January will be published the first chapter of 
The Biography of a Sportsman 


By AUSTIN D. HAIGHT 


Don't miss this story. The editors recommend it tacle_ of 


without reservations. It tells of the highlights of the 
life of atypical American sportsman in a most de- 
lightful way. You will enjoy every word as you go 
with Mr. Haight through the days of worm and 
cane pole to the finished dry-fly trout fisherman, and 
from a barefoot boy hunting woodchucks to a sea- 
soned sportsman who hunts ducks, grouse, wood- 


cock, quail and deer. 


hound and impatient of delay, he was 
in no mood for banter. 

Sharp and curt came the answer: 
“How the devil can we find him if we 
don’t follow him?” 

“Precisely. But what becomes of your 
theory?” 

“Oh, forget it!” he snapped. 

I felt that the argument had been 
concluded; so I said: “This is your 
hunt. You take the lead with that cannon. 
I'll follow close with this speed gun.” 

With all this bluff at levity, the situ- 
ation was a ticklish one. The mountain 


rose at a sharp angle. In the deep timber 
we would be very close to the bear be- 
fore we saw him. Hence one or two 
jumps could put him down upon us. The 
abatis cut off any hurried retreat. If he 
should show fight when sighted, and ten 
chances to one he would, we must stop 
him in his tracks. 

Very cautiously we advanced up the 
slope. By this time the sun was down 
and it was getting dusk, but we could 
still see the sights of our rifles. We had 
not gone more than a hundred feet when 
Chet paused and gazed intently ahead. 
Standing a few feet below him, I could 
see nothing except a chunk of a log 
lodged against two trees not more than 
ten paces distant. 

Not a word did Chet speak. Not even 
an informing look did he give me. Yet I 
was certain that it was only a matter of 
seconds before things would happen. I 
hadn’t the least doubt about it. I was 
on tiptoe and leaning forward, with 
rifle ready. In the forest stillness, I 
could feel and even hear the accelerated 
beating of my heart. The very atmos- 
phere seemed charged with static, and 
only a spark was needed to set it off. 

That spark Chet right soon applied. 
He leveled his rifle, took deliberate aim 
and, after what seemed like minutes, 
fired. With the gun’s report there ap- 
peared above the log the most striking 
and fearsome picture of animal rage and 
fury that I ever expect to witness. 

The bear stood facing us squarely. 
Upreared on those massive hind quarters 
and drawn to his full height, he literally 
towered above us. The 
two flail-like arms were 
uplifted and extended 
in position to strike. 
The ears were laid 
back. The mouth was 
open, showing the pow- 
erful jaws and teeth 
and dripping with 
slaver. The lips were 
curled in a menacing 
snarl. It was a spec- 
terrifying 
strength and ferocity. 


HET threw an- 

other shell into 
the chamber of his gun 
and called sharply, al- 
most fiercely, to me: 
“Give it to him, Lee! 
Give it to him!” 

I needed no such 
admonition. As the bear 
arose my gun was upon 
him. And I wasn’t tak- 
ing chances on a body 
shot. That big head was to be my target. 
Taking quick but sure aim, I fired, and 
again and again. I had been taught never 
to shoot at an object, but always at 
some small mark on the object. And 
since I had a tendency to pull to the 
right, it was the right eye that had been 
selected. The shots went home. With a 
convulsive shudder the bear crumpled 
and fell in a heap behind the log. 

“Whew!” Chet exclaimed as he re- 
laxed from the tension. 

For a moment I stood speechless— 
limp. We felt (Continued on page 60) 
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A Wildcat and aWild River 
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Illustrated by PAUL BRANSOM 


E stood knee-deep on a treach- 
erous sand-bar, gazing silently 
at a black thing coming stead- 


ily against the wind and the 
little waves. Hope crept again into our 
hearts. A few moments before, we had 
thought ourselves hopelessly doomed. 
We stood in midstream, half a mile 
from the nearest shore. No man could 
hope to swim that distance and survive 
the cold at that time of the year and 
the deadly downward pull of the eddies 
in the mighty Yukon. 

That very morning the weather had 
changed. The sky had become low, gray 
and menacing; a raw wind had started 
to blow from the north, and the Yukon 
had reflected the black mood of the sky. 
It had taken all our courage to trust 
ourselves to our pitifully weak shell of 
a birch-bark canoe. We had missed the 
last steamer down, Frank and I, both 
in our early twenties; and as we could 
not face the inaction of waiting six weeks 
or more for the winter trails to become 
passable, we had decided to drift down. 

A prospector, Old Matt, had joined 
us, after having proved his resourceful- 
ness by getting the only available canoe 
at the fishing camp for half a pint of 
whisky in a pretty silver container. Frank 
had bought the liquor in Seattle, and 
we carried it strictly as medicine. This 
happened more than twenty years ago. 

We had bravely started that morning. 
Paddling with powerful strokes, we 
hugged the shore. Frank, an athletic 
blond, was in front; I was at the stern. 
The old man was squatting in the center. 
He sat there, humped up and silent, 
wedged in between the duffle. 

After two hours or so, we came to a 
great figure S bend, and boldly Frank 
headed diagonally across it. The little 
waves made it extremely difficult to lo- 
cate the eddies which indicated the dan- 
gerous shallows, and he was deeply ab- 
sorbed in his work. 


Suddenly the old man spoke. “I am 
sick, I tell you. The cold is eating right 
into my bones. I've got to have a drink.”’ 

Without looking back, Frank, evi- 
dently in as ugly a mood as the river, 
snarled, “Shut up!” 

But Old Matt had begun to claw at 
Frank’s pack, muttering as he did so. 
My partner whirled around, his eyes 
flashing, and yanked the bundle toward 
him. The old man made a violent lunge 
after it, and the next instant we were 
all thrown into the icy water. 

Tumbling about in the powerful cur- 
rent, I thought the end very near. Unex- 
pectedly, I struck bottom. When I stood 
up, panting, I saw the other men safe 
also and the canoe already more than a 
hundred feet away, very low in the 
water. Even as I looked it sank and with 
it our packs, our rifles, our gold. 

We stood in about fwo feet of water, 
as I have said, and the pull of the cur- 
rent was unrelenting. The sand kept slid- 
ing away under our feet, and the feeling 
of slowly sinking was horrible. We 
cautiously walked about, hoping that 
the bar might reach the shore or come 
near enough to attempt to swim, but 
we were on a narrow ridge about twenty 
steps in length and ten steps wide. 


RANK, deciding to swim for it, 
flung his coat fiercely into the river. 
“Wait!” The old man put a hand on 
the young man’s shoulder. “A _ boat 
might come or someone see us from the 
shore. Some Indians or some hunters. 
You will drown sure, lad. It’s too far.” 
How tough that old bird was! His voice 
was steady and calm. 

“Death for death,” Frank said thickly, 
his words hard to understand because 
great shivers shook his whole body. 

I was in no better condition. 

And just then Old Matt pointed tri- 
umphantly upstream. 

We watched that black thing with 


Furiously I slapped the water to 
drench the brute and force it to 
abandon the log 


By GEORGE W. HALL 


hypnotized eyes. Sure enough, it was a 
great snag with the roots sticking up, 
and on it there was some animal. 

“It'll pass quite a way from us,” I 
thought with fear in my heart. 

“That’s a lynx crouching on it,” said 
Old Matt. 

Steadily, almost majestically, it came 
on. Matt was right. I could see the yel- 
low glare of the beast’s eyes fixed in- 
tently upon us. 

The snag would pass, I judged, about 
sixty feet away, and the time for action 
was upon us. I do not believe that any 
of us hesitated a moment on account of 
the added danger created by the lynx. 
Anyt’xing was. better than that slow, 
hopeless waiting for death on the bar. 


HURLED myself into the deep water. 

Frank did the same, but I did not 
see the old man plunge in. The fight I 
had to put up for my life banished in- 
stantly all thoughts of him from my 
mind. At best, I never was a good swim- 
mer. The little waves were just high 
enough to fill my mouth and nostrils as 
I gasped for breath, and I couldn’t last 
long. I was swallowing water and was 
in mortal fear of drawing a mouthful 
into my lungs. 

Even as I was gasping a desperate 
prayer my hand touched the log. Just in 
time! I felt myself clutched by the leg, 
and then Frank’s head bobbed up close 
to me. He was completely exhausted. He 
had fought not only for his own life but 
to drag Old Matt from the grip of the 
river. The old man had clung to him 
with the tenacious hold of the drowning 
and seemed to be dead. 

For a moment we hung there, motion- 
less, drinking air in great gulps. Then, 
somehow, we managed to tie the old fel- 
low to a jagged limb with the belt of 
his mackinaw so as to keep his head 
above water. Furiously, Frank and I 
kicked and (Continued on page 55) 
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‘That Pass at Weiber’s 


Pass shooting on one of California’s greatest fiyways 


EIBER’S! Every time I think 
of flight shooting I recall John 
Weiber and that migratory pass 


down on his great delta farm. 

Perhaps you think that pass shooting 
is pass shooting, without distinctions. 
But actually the flight over a natural 
migratory pass is far different than that 
of local birds over the ordinary flyway. 
It is like sand rushing through the con- 
striction of an hour-glass; speed is tre- 
mendously accelerated. When ducks and 
geese aim for such a narrow migratory 
lane, they’re going to distant places— 
miles per hour. Particularly when a stiff 
wind hits them on the tail and migratory 
instincts are fully aroused, they pull 
throttles wide open and fairly burn up 
the atmosphere. And having lowered 
from far heights to crash through the 
pass, their nearness to the ground makes 
their speed all the more impressive. 

In summer, nothing on Weiber’s broad 
acres indicates a duck pass. Miles and 
miles of cultivated prairie that once was 
tule islands extend in every direction, 
veined by sinuous timber-bordered wa- 
terways. Close inspection, however, re- 
veals many depressions—the dry beds of 
blind sloughs and small natural lakes. 
But late every fall, when John Weiber 
opened the flood gates, there was a trans- 
formation—a great area took on its 
ancient aspect, and then a magnetic 
something attracted tremendous flights 
of waterfowl. : 

On a clear day with the aid of binocu- 
lars you noted the mysterious influences 
of that restored migratory pass. Great 
flocks of ducks far in the distance 
wheeled, circled and flared preparatory 
to passage. Eventually these large bands 
broke up into smaller flocks which rushed 
over the pass with purposeful flight. 

The attraction must have been irre- 


By H. L. BETTEN 


sistible, the movements instinctive; once 
the course was set, there was no devia- 
tion. Even though wily mallards and 
pintails flared a bit at sight of a gunner, 
there was no turning back. Flock after 
flock with a blind faith in inspired leaders 
charged with the abandon of so many 
Light Brigades. 

Geese also followed that ancient fly- 
way. You spotted them miles away with 
the naked eye, the flight from widespread 
sources converging at the head of the 
basin, after which it followed a course 
as straight as a string. And occasionally 
flocks of sandhill cranes came through 
at top speed, silent all the while. 

Sometimes it appeared that ail the 
teal in the West rushed through that 
pass. Masses numbering thousands 
wheeled and flashed white bellies along 
distant watercourses. Great flocks broke 
up into smaller delegations which poured 
continuously through the spout of that 
natural funnel. How great their speed 
was I do not know—perhaps we over- 
rate the pace of wildfowl. But you led 
those teal yards—not feet—as they siz- 
zled by with jerky, snipe-like flight, and 
your chest swelled when you connected. 
However, plenty of times the little ras- 
cals outspeeded a charge of shot—or 
seemed to. 

When the big flight was on, there was 
generally a preponderance of pintails. 
These ducks are built for speed, but 
rarely exercise it. You see them circle 
and loaf far above the decoys, and their 
flight seems leisurely—even sluggish. But 
big bull sprig over the ponds and the 
same fellows high up as they cross a 
pass on the way to far places are entirely 
different propositions. 

There were mallard, widgeon, spoon- 
bill and the rarer gadwall too to lend 
variety to the bag. Also occasional flocks 


of royal canvasbacks that actually roar- 
ed by, so great was their speed. You saw 
a few wood ducks, and once in a blue 
moon a bunch of redheads or scaups 
dashed across. But the lordly pintail 
dominated the scene, and out west no 
finer sporting proposition splits the ether. 

My last shoot at Weiber’s was a hum- 
mer. Early in November, John turned in 
the water, and that spelled duck magic. 
Then, a week later, there was a great 
migratory movement southward that 
lasted about three days. Waterfowl in 
countless thousands came from afar, ap- 
parently for ultimate speed tests along 
that flyway. Finally came John’s urgent 
summons, which led Tudor Tiedemann 
(known as the Baron), young Bill and 
myself to rush to the firing-line pronto, 


E were routed out early the next 

morning to take full advantage of 
what the day offered, for these migratory 
flights are notoriously uncertain as to 
length. Anyway, early rising is an impor- 
tant duck-shooting rite. There is some- 
thing mighty impressive about the break 
of day on waterfowl grounds that I 
would not miss for anything. 

After a weighty farm breakfast, we 
were hauled to our stations in a truck, 
dumped off in the dark like so many 
sacks of potatoes and told to hunt our 
respective holes. These were small, shal- 
low pits about two feet square and some- 
what less in depth, dug in the midst of 
tall weeds and wolf willows. You stuck 
your legs into one of these, hinged over 
at the knees and sat down. 

If birds approached, you bent forward 
until your nose almost bumped the 
ground and were well hidden. When a 
shot offered, you rose to a sitting or 
standing position with perfect balance. 
I’m telling you, a fellow needed perfect 


Keep your gun moving on high overhead shots if you expect to score 
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balance to meet the rush of those feath- 
ered meteors, for John had cunningly 
selected positions along the pass where 
their speed was consistently the greatest. 

For a half hour we crouched in shelter- 
ing cover as we waited for the show to 
commence. Distant hills took on sharper 
definition and warmer hues. The new day 
ushered in a mackerel sky and a sharp, 
keen wind from the northwest—ideal 
flight weather, with a tang that made 
fowl restless. Our pits were placed di- 
agonally along the line of flight on a 
narrow strip of land between two large 
ponds. The Baron and Bill held the first 
line of pits, John and I occupying posi- 
tions to the rear and right. Meanwhile a 
few small bunches of local birds passed 
overhead and disappeared into the west- 
ern gloom, but were ignored in accord- 
ance with the ethics of the pass—we 
shot fast flight ducks only. 


INALLY, to the northward, far as 

the eye could see, great black clouds 
of wildfowl in swift, wheeling flight 
flashed in the golden rays of the rising 
sun. This prelude, a kind of centrifugal 
movement, marked the start of a meas- 
ured flight, and soon the advance-guard 
poured through the pass like the initial 
patter of drops preceding a heavy down- 
pour. 

From my rearward position I could 
watch all activities. The Baron and Bill 
fired opening guns at a flock that scurried 
over about fifty yards high, a kind of 
range-finding venture. At any rate, that 
bunch seemed to let out another link as 
it got through without the loss of a bird. 
I heard John expostulate or advise. A 
few seconds later he went into action 


Before the day was over, young Bill was hitting them in great style 


with his 32-inch cannon and nailed a 
high-flying mallard with a solid “whack” 
heard across the intervening distance. 

Shortly all hands except myself got 
immensely busy. Ducks came in a steady 
stream, so fast and frequent that two of 
the crew developed duck fever and shot 
aimlessly. John, however, continued to 
fold them up in great style. 


LOCKS drove over continuously, 

sometimes with a roar like the rip- 
ping of canvas in a gale, more often with 
a great hissing sound as eager wings 
cleaved the air in unisen. Watching the 
shooters, I could see that many times 
they shot far behind their marks. Young 
Bill, nearest to me, obviously stopped 
the swing at the pull of the trigger—a 
fatal error in flight shooting, for no living 
man, I believe, can successfully kill pass 
ducks with a stopped gun. 

During the first big flurry the general 
average was not better than one duck 
for five or six shells. It was also ap- 
parent that a number of birds were hit 
with the fringe of the charge. The Baron 
voiced the complaint that the ducks flew 
too high. Still, I doubt if their average 
height exceeded forty yards, and even a 
twenty will knock ducks dead at that 
distance if struck with the core of the 
lead prescription. As a matter of fact, 
birds forty yards overhead look away up 
yonder to most of us, and at that 
height swift-flying pass fowl are apt to 
take the conceit out of the best of the 
present crop of duck shots. Occasionally, 
however, someone fell prey to an abso- 
lute lack of judgment and raked at a 
flock far beyond shotgun range. Then 
John would bellow: “Let ’em get up 





higher! Let ’em get up higher! You'll 
blow them to pieces at that distance!”’ 

It was some time before I had an inn- 
ing. Then, like a swing of luck in cards, 
things came my way. Watching the other 
shooters, I felt certain I would profit by 
their mistakes. But it takes lots of prac- 
tice to show perfect judgment and co- 
ordination on a duck pass, and there had 
been a great lack of this in recent years. 

A bunch of mallards sailed over none 
too high with the wind on their tails. I 
singled out a big drake and seemingly led 
him plenty with both barrels; but noth- 
ing happened, and he did not appear the 
least bit surprised or annoyed. A flock 
of sprig followed, and although I appar- 
ently doubled my lead they went on 
serenely without the loss of a feather or 
wiggle of a tail. Another bunch passed 
to my left, and at the second shot a 
paunch-struck bird slanted down on a 
gentle incline and struck the sod two 
hundred yards to the rear. 


UCH shooting is demoralizing. I real- 

ized now what the other fellows had 
been up against, groping for the proper 
lead and swing. After shooting over 
ponds, it is hard to convince yourself 
that you must swing far, far ahead of 
those tremendously fast pass birds. 

A minute later, another delegation of 
sprig drove across; and when I merely 
rattled a few pellets against feathers and 
not a bird dropped, the old inferiority 
complex hit on all cylinders. What I 
craved just then was a_bell-muzzled 
howitzer that flung a half pound of shot 
broadcast; or better yet, some station- 
ary marks. 

Meanwhile (Continued on page 60) 
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The Od Warde’ 


On Deer 


He calls the attention of th 


nN 


Supply 


e boys to a few things 


they had never thought of 


By HAROLD TITUS 


LL of us were worried that eve- 
ning. It was snowing, and the 
temperature was dropping, and 
Henry’s friend Mac, up from 

Chicago on a deer hunt, had not shown 
up for the late afternoon drive we had 
planned. Neither had we heard shooting 
from the direction he had taken after 
breakfast. 

This Mac had appeared to be com- 
petent, but he was in new country and 
was not a young man. So when the Old 

Warden stopped to look at the hang- 
ing bucks and checked the tag 
and license numbers, going 
through all his official formal- 

ity—in a nice 
way, of course— 
just as he would 
with a party of 
strangers, Henry 
asked him if he 
would — stick 
around a_ while 
in case it became 

necessary 

to start a 

man _ hunt. 
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He would, of course. Little can happen 
in the woods which the old fellow con- 
siders outside his line of duty. So we 
hung socks to dry and ate, trying not 
to let on to each other just how con- 
cerned we were. Being lost is no joke; 
having one of your party missing is not 
a joke, either. 

“Now,” said Henry when we had fin- 
ished supper, “we'll give him fifteen 
minutes. If he doesn’t show, we'll start.” 


 ?— of the boys began getting into 
heavy clothes again and talking 
over the best bets in organizing a search; 
but before ten of the fifteen minutes 
had passed, in came Mac, tired and cold 
but with the heart and liver of a buck to 
show for his delay. The deer was hanging 
in the swamp, and because some of the 
going was thick he had blazed his way 
out so that he could get in again handily. 
You know the sort of relief that comes 
over a crowd at a time like that. The 
man who had been feared lost was safe, 
and all the bars were down and every- 
body felt top-hole. We all drank more 
cofiee while Mac ate and told about his 
long chase after the wounded deer. 
“The old boy headed right for home, 
too,” he declared, “and he sure showed 
me plenty! Why, deer must have yarded 
in that swamp for years, and I don’t 
see where there’s anything left within 
reach for ’em to eat. And hunters? Why, 
the country’s alive with 
‘em! Of course, it’s not 
my state. I’m only a 
non-resident. But is that 
a healthy condition, 
when your yarding 
places are browsed 
out and the coun- 
try is literally alive 
with guns?” 


NO Yd 





“It doesn’t look so good, for a fact,” 
said Henry. “I’ve heard some other boys 
tell about that deer line in the swamp. 
Still, we seem to have deer.” 

“Does and fawns,” commented Mac. 
“But bucks—they’re scarce, I’d say.” 

“You can’t very well have fawns with- 
out bucks,” someone else observed. “It’s 
a biological necessity.” 

“Bucks must be somewhere,” Henry 
laughed. “The fawns prove that. But 
this yarding thing, now; I'll have to 
confess that I don’t know much about 
it. Is all the cedar in the country badly 
browsed?” 

He put that question to the Warden, 
and the old fellow shook his head slowly 
as he stirred his coffee. 

“Acres of it,” he said. “Sections of it 
that ain’t browsed so’s you could tell.” 

“Then why don’t the deer go after 
it? They certainly must have a hard 
time down in here in bad winters.” 

“Hadn’t you better ask the deer?” 
the Old Warden asked with a sly twinkle. 
He drank and put down his cup and 
sighed, and we had the feeling that 
something was on his mind. After he had 
lighted his pipe it began to come. 


R. MAC, your're right,” he said. 

“When deer yards are badly 
eaten out and when there are as many 
hunters in deer country as we've got, it 
looks like somethin’ was considerable 
out of kelter. Near as I can find out, it 
ain’t just a local matter, either. Plenty 
folks, I read, are worryin’ more’n a mite 
about it. 

“Do you boys realize how the demand 
for deer is growin’? Why, the number 
of licensed hunters, plotted in a curve 
the way the technical lads do, looks like 
a stock-market curve back early in ’29! 
Take Michigan, just for an example. In 
1921 they sold 27,000 deer licenses and 
thought that was a big year’s business, 
but by 1930 they’d passed 60,000 and 
were still goin’. I’m told that some such 
increase is true in most states where 
there’s fair-to-good whitetail hunting. 

“Now, course, we've got Pennsyl- 
vania with too many deer for comfort, 
but that ain’t general. In most places I 
look for considerable trouble to supply 
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“Even those of us 
who hated fire and 
were paid to hold 
fire down just 
threw up our hands 
and quit when a 
cedar swamp got go- 
in’ in dry weather” 






the demand, unless somethin’ more is 
done about it than has been done so far. 

“The buck law appears to be a good 
thing. It’s a help. But lawing will only 
go so far; only do so much. Every bird 
and animal we like to kili has some spe- 
cial requirement that just can’t be sup- 
plied by passin’ laws and arrestin’ folks 
who break ‘em. 


” OW, with deer, as I see it, the de- 

termining factor is yarding places 
in any country where winters get hard. 
You can cut your season down to an 
afternoon every five years and limit 
the kill to fourteen-point bucks with 
pink whiskers; but if your deer herd 
ain’t got good shelter to get into when 
winter comes and somethin’ to eat when 
they’re there, you just won’t have any 
herd. Summer range don’t seem to be 
any problem at all in any state that has 
plenty of cut-over land not bein’ grabbed 
up for farms, but the amount of yard- 
ing area available seems to me to be the 
thing that’s likely to fix the limits of 
supply for this growing demand for 
deer to shoot at. 

“The best kind of deer yard we know 
about to date is cedar swamp. There 
used to be a world of cedar. It’s been 
whittled down a lot, though, by loggers 
and fire. The loggers ain’t through yet, 
to be sure, but any up-and-comin’ state 
can stop the logging of any swamp if 
it really wants to and has got the money 
to spend to make it public property. 

“Ten years ago, even those of us who 
hated fire and were paid to hold fire 
down just threw up our hands and quit 
when a cedar swamp got goin’ in dry 
weather. There was nothin’ to do. 
Nothin’ at all. We’ve learned a lot about 
handlin’ fire, though, and although it’s 
a tough job we’ve got a good chance 
of keepin’ our cedar from being 
depleted by burning. 

“So there’s no good reason for 
things to get worse as far as the 

































supply of 
cedar goes. Fact is, they’re get- 
tin’ better. I notice that some foresters 
in colleges are gettin’ interested in deer 
fodder, and Michigan is growin’ some 
cedar in its state forest nursery so they 
can see what can be done about puttin’ 
cedar back where it once was but where 
fire has whip-sawed the country until 
nothin’ but alder is left. 

“But once you’ve got a slatherin’ of 
cedar swamp, then what? That ain’t the 
entire answer. You got the danged deer 
to consider, and it kind of looks to me 
as if it’s somethin’ brand-new in game 
management.” 

He shifted his chair and yawned, and 
Henry asked, “Mean, to tell me that 
deer won’t find browse if they need it?” 





“7 MEAN to tell you that I’m be- 
ginnin’ to suspect that maybe it will 
look that way.” He smiled and stroked 
his pipe bowl with a hard old palm. ~ 
“Conservation folks have fussed with 
the management of deer yards in a lot 
of places, but I happen to be sort of 
posted on what’s gone on in Michigan,” 
he continued; “so I’ll talk about some- 
thin’ I’m posted on. Anyhow, what’s 
happened in Michigan has likely hap- 
pened or could happen in a number of 
other deer states. 
“Michigan has got a bang-up deer 
herd. How many deer, nobody knows, 
but enough so they kill fifteen to twenty 


One was killed by a car 
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1 f£ thousand 
yw. bucks 
every 
fall along 
with the 
illegally shot does 
that will nor- 
mally go with that 
kill, and still the 
deer seem to in- 
crease. 

“Logging is about 
over in the lower 
peninsula, which 
means that the deer 
have survived about 
a complete harvest 
of the original timber and have got the 
chore ahead of ‘em of adaptin’ them- 
selves to a new timber cycle. Do they 
do it sensible? Maybe, in some places. 
In one place they didn’t seem to, though. 


o HAT’S over in the Alpena terri- 

tory, where there’d always been 
plenty deer and lots of yarding places. 
Well, their deer seemed to set out to 
starve, folks said, and the boys got busy 
and found, among other things, 
those nose flies and lung worms I 
told you about. But they also found 
a condition (Continued on page 62) 









































The scene at Steamboat Island when the salmon are running 


When the Herring Come 


Fishing for big tyee salmon in the waters of Puget Sound 


HEY came on the 27th day of 
April. I don’t know how we found 
it out. Perhaps the boathouse man 
at Steamboat Island passed the 
news along; again, perhaps it was just 
instinct. Anyway, all of the fishermen 
seemed to know, at the same time, that 
the herring were in at Steamboat Island. 

Now to the ordinary person, the fact 
that the herring were in would only mean 
just that. But if you happened to be one 
of those who talk fish, think fish and 
dream about fish, who know the thrill of 
hooking one of those big 20- or 30-pound 
tyee salmon off the point of Steamboat 
Island in water 120 to 140 feet deep 
‘running 5 miles per hour, then of course 
you would know what the arrival of the 
herring meant. 

If you are a fisherman but have never 
caught the big tyee and can see in your 
mind’s eye the big fellow out there, three 
or four hundred feet away—fighting, 
diving, charging, leaping up in the air 
and striking the water with a resound- 
ing splash—well, then you know what it 
meant to a certain fraternity to hear 
that the herring had come. 

Excitement prevailed everywhere. 
Tackle was being checked, grub and 
bedding collected, gas tanks filled and 
motors primed. There was that certain 
sparkle in everybody’s eye. 

In the waters of Puget Sound and 
through the San Juan Islands there are 
some wonderful places for salmon fish- 
ing, but in my opinion none can compare 
with Steamboat Island when the first 
run of herring arrives. Each spring the 
herring come up the sound and head for 
Steamboat Island, usually between April 
20 and May 1; and when I say herring, 
I mean herring—amillions and millions of 
them, and then some more. If they were 
dollars, there would be enough to balance 
the national budget for ten years and 
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still have some over. Of course, since 
herring is the natural food of the sal- 
mon, they follow their dinner pail; and 
it is always conceded that when you find 
the herring, then also you will find the 
big tyee salmon. 

Steamboat Island is one of the many 
beauty spots that nature has placed on 
Puget Sound. It really is a small penin- 
sula reaching out into the water, around 
which the current must flow as the tide 
moves in and out. The island is about 
800 feet long, 300 feet wide and 70 feet 
high at the water end, while at the land 
end it slopes off to mainland level, or 
thereabout. At high tide the mainland 
end is covered, which is the reason for 
calling it an island. From a distance it 
has the appearance of a mammoth 
steamboat lying at anchor out in the bay. 

The west side of the island sort of shal- 
lows off, and for quite a distance from 
shore the water is only about 20 to 30 
feet deep at low tide. The bottom is 
covered with a thick coat of sea-grass, 
and during the slack part of the tide this 
provides a natural spawning bed for the 
herring. That is the reason the herring 
come all this distance. 

During spawning time the sea-grass on 
the floor of this part of the sound is 
literally covered with the eggs of the 
herring. Our power boat was always 
anchored at this point. The anchor line, 
which was a 5%-inch rope, would be so 
covered with the spawn that it would 
appear twice its size. 

As the water has to swing around the 
end of the island during the run of the 
tide, there is a heavy rip on either side, 
just off the point. When the tide gets to 
moving good, the herring come out into 
the rips, where the water is very deep, 
and this is the time the big tyee does 
his stuff. 

Late in the afternoon of the 27th, D. 


D. Duncan loaded the power boat with 
bedding, grub and tackle and fastened 
a small nine-foot skiff across the stern. 
Then we lifted the anchor and headed 
out into the channel. Steamboat is about 
twenty-eight miles from Tacoma by 
water, and we figured to arrive there in 
time to get all set that night and ready 
to smack the big ones the first thing in 
the morning. We had plenty of time; so 
we didn’t push her much—just jogged 
along at about fifteen miles per hour. 
We passed other craft, headed in the 
same direction. When the herring come, 
it’s blossom time among the salmon fans. 


HE trip was a beautiful one, along 

Fox Island, then along the west shore 
of McNeil Island. As we passed the 
Federal Prison on McNeil the unhappy 
souls waved at us, as much as to say, 
“We wish we were going too.’’ Then we 
headed west out across the main channel 
for Johnson’s Point. 

Upon arrival at the point the tide was 
quite low and we noticed clams spouting 
along the water’s edge. So we pulled up 
and nosed her into shore. We got out our 
shovel and soon had a couple of dozen 
nice big butter clams. Ever eat butter 
clams rolled in flour and fried in bacon 
grease? Well, if you haven't, it’s surely 
too bad. 

We arrived at Steamboat in due time, 
rustled fresh water at the boat-house 
and engaged an extra boat. Then came 
supper. After the dishes were washed we 
took stock of ourselves. We got out our 
lines and leaders and put them to soak. 
Jap silk gut must be kept wet when in 
use, or it breaks very easily. After at- 
tending to our tackle, we decided to look 
over the other craft anchored around. 
There were plenty of them—all sizes and 
shapes, big and little. Some were playing 
radios, and the musical notes of a 





symphony orchestra were carried to us 
by the gentle breeze. Others were loudly 
singing “Sweet Adeline,” with bass and 
baritone about one-half pitch off from 
first and second tenor. Somehow that 
song always makes me thirsty. 

There were any number of Squaxon 
Indians from a near-by reservation in 
dugout canoes, still night-trolling. They 
were connecting, too, for you could hear 
the splash of the salmon fighting for 
their lives after being hooked. 


HE Indians troll with heavy tackle, 

large hooks. and sinkers weighing 24 
ounces or more. They use wire leaders 
and bait with a herring. The leader is 
forced under the skin of the herring on 
its side and threaded up through the 
mouth. Then the hook is pulled through 
until the shank comes just to the her- 
ring’s lips. A thread or string is tied 
tightly around the herring’s lips. This 
holds the hook in place. The leader is 
given a little bend or kink, which makes 
the herring dart and spin when pulled 
through the water. 

These Indians are not out for sport, 
but for meat. The squaws have smoke 
boxes on the shore; and once a salmon 
is hooked, it immediately becomes just 
plain smoked salmon. 

As the sun sank out of sight behind 
the snow-clad Olympics we lit our pipes 
and talked fish until bedtime. Then we 
spread our bedding and rolled in for the 
night. There was a nice little breeze 
blowing from the southwest which kicked 
up just enough motion to the water to 
make the boat rock a little. How could 
one stay awake under those conditions? 

It seemed as though we were scarcely 
asleep when the old sun crawled over 
the top of Mount Tacoma, and out we 
climbed. I cooked the breakfast while 
Duncan took the rowboat and herring 
rake and went out to get the bait. 

For the information of those who have 


When the Herring Come 


never fished for the big tyee I will give 
a rough idea of what a herring rake is 
like. It consists of a 16-foot piece of 
clear, straight-grained fir about 2% 
inches wide, tapered to a feather edge 
on one side and about /% inch thick and 
rounded on the other. On the thick side, 
beginning at the tip and running up for 
about 2% feet, are small brads about one 
inch long made of brass spring wire and 
placed about % inch apart. 

The operator kneels in the bow of his 
boat and jabs the rake straight down. 
Then he runs it through the water like 
a knife, and as it hits the herring the 
brads pick them up and they are dumped 
into the boat. After Duncan had cap- 
tured about five dozen or so, we took a 
soaking-wet burlap bag and folded it 
over them to keep them fresh and firm. 

The next important step is the anchor. 
We use about 150 feet or so of heavy 
line. A burlap bag is then filled about 
half full of rock, and the anchor line is 
passed through the two sides of the sack 
at the top. When we wish to move, we 
tear the line through the top of the sack, 
and we are free. 


FTER getting this sack and line all 

set, the anchor is placed on the bow 
of the boat, and we row out to the point 
of the rip where we wish to fish. It is 
very essential to drop the anchor in the 
proper spot in order to avoid being too 
close to other fishermen. If a boat is 
anchored wrong, one will lose a lot of 
gear as well as fish on the other fellow’s 
anchor line. It is also well to take the 
other fellow into consideration, for you 
do not want to spoil his sport with your 
anchor line. 

At the top end of the anchor line are 
fastened an empty five-gallon oil can, 
which acts as a float, and two lines about 
ten or fifteen feet long with brass hooks 
at the end. These hooks are fastened to 
the ring in the bow of each boat. When 


you connect with a big boy, you can un- 
hook your boat from the anchor and the 
tide will carry you out beyond the other 
fishermen and into the back eddies, 
where you will have plenty of room to 
handle the situation. 

Next, the gear. We use a very light 
springy rod with very large guides, 400 
feet of Jap silk gut line of about 33- 
pound test, and a 1%-ounce moon- 
shaped sinker. Then a leader of Jap sil), 
gut with a breaking test of from 6 to i0 
pounds. This leader is usually about 6 
feet long. At the end, about 2% inches 
up, is tied a No. 1/0 steelhead hook, and 
at the extreme end is tied another hook. 


HE upper hook is passed through the 

lower jaw of the herring at a slight 
angle and then shoved clear through the 
upper jaw or nose, turned sideways, and 
hooked back into the head just behind 
the eye. The lower hook is imbedded in 
the flesh just below the dorsal fin. The 
manner in which the upper hook is 
passed through the nose sort of gives it 
an offset, and as the bait moves through 
the water it will spin and dart like a 
crippled herring. 

The big tyee seldom, if ever, takes his 
herring alive, as one would think. In- 
stead he will watch his chance, and when 
he finds the herring bunched up he will 
rush through them, slashing his head and 
tail from side to side and crippling many 
herring that will spin and dart this way 
and that. In the meantime, Mr. Tyee 
will swing back and gather them in at 
his leisure. Here is where we slip one 
over on him. 

This kind of fishing seldom requires 
a reel. We use a sort of spool which car- 
ries the line and is fastened to the side 
of the boat in place of being fastened to 
the rod like the regular reel. Occasional- 
ly the spool is dipped into the water in 
order to keep the line wet, but if the fish 
are biting good (Continued on page 56) 


The type of boat we fished from and the kind of fish we caught 
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ELLIE was a lady. As to her 
pedigree, we knew only that she 
came from “the Whittle place” 
out in the country. But in those 
days and in our country that was suff- 
cient. Old Man Whittle had been the 
. most 
parts. When his widow bestowed upon 
me the little lemon-and-white remnant 
of a long line of setter dogs that had 
“tracked up” her house all the years of 
her married life, it was not for me to 
question the pedigree of the pup. 

Besides, I was only fourteen years old 
at the time. When Mrs. Whittle asked if 
I wanted the puppy, out of respect for 
my elders I could choose only between 
a “yes’m-thank-you” and a “no’m- 
thank-you.” I chose the “yes’m-thank- 
you.” 

To say that Nellie was given to me is, 
perhaps, not telling the exact truth. It 
seems to me now, some twenty-odd 
years later, that I was given to her. At 
any rate, Nellie took definite command 
very early in our association. I can re- 
call my determination, when she first 
became strong enough to ramble afield, 
to take her in hand and train her to 
game and to gun. But I can remember 
also that from the very first day we took 
to the woods and fields together it was 
really Nellie who assumed the réle of in- 
structor. 

True, I carried the whip and the whis- 
tle, and applied them both as befits a 
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inveterate bird hunter in those 


NELLIE—a Kirst 


% Love 


ls therea bird-dog man who does not 


of 


sing the praises of that one best dog? 


By 


THOMAS H. GILLIAM, Jr. 


master. But even in those days it very 
soon became apparent to me that Nellie 
was good-naturedly and, out of a keen 
sense of humor, just letting me pretend 
that I was boss. 

And later on, after she had matured, 
it was truly ludicrous to observe how she 
timed her moments of strictest obedi- 
ence to those occasions when we were in 
the company of other canine or human 
acquaintances. At home or among my 
playground companions, Nellie was the 
perfect picture of her master’s humble 
servant. She sensed my inferiority com- 
plex long years before I knew I had one. 
She fetched and carried and charged and 
heeled promptly and pridefully, as I had 
taught her to do in her early, back-yard, 
puppy days. She was the only dog in our 
neighborhood that could be stopped in- 
stantly on a hot sight-chase of a scam- 
pering cat. And no one save Nellie and I 
knew how much she loved to chase cats 
when I would permit her to do so. 

But when afield in the hunting season, 
Nellie’s attitude toward her young mas- 
ter was a very different sort of thing. 
Perhaps the difference might not have 
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We found and bagged 
our share of several coveys 


been so apparent to a casual observer. 
To all outward appearances, it may have 
seemed that the dog accompanied me 
and hunted whither and as I, the master, 
willed. But that wasn’t so, and Nellie 
and I both knew it. 

True, I decided upon the general sec- 
tion of the countryside into which we 
were to set forth on those hunting ex- 
peditions, and Nellie accepted my de- 
cisions in this regard. With that my real 
authority ended, and it became in turn 
my duty to do what I could with the 
birds she found and fetched. Nellie 
was really in complete 
charge of the hunt- 
ing and always 
acted up- on the 
dictates of her own good 
sense in the perfor- mance of it. 

That was a for- tunate cir- 
cumstance. Nellie was a born 
bird dog. It occurs to me now that the 
same thing might be said of most of the 
pointers and setters we knew in the South 
in those days. I can’t recall that there 
was the same importance attached to 
training and handling among bird-dog 














men of that time as there is among 
those of the present day. 

As I look back now, it seems to me 
that we simply selected those puppies 
which showed most promise, taught them 
to retrieve and to obey simple com- 
mands around home, then took them 
afield and let them develop the game- 
finding and pointing abilities that were 
inherent in them. What became of the 
rejected puppies has ever been a mystery 
to me, but I am certain that we did not 
waste our time trying to make shooting 
dogs of them. 

Nellie would have been considered an 
excellent bird dog today. She had at the 
very beginning of her career that inde- 
scribable something which marked her 
as destined for accomplishments be- 
yond the average of her kind. I’ve noted 
the same quality in some other dogs of 
my later acquaintance. 


UT in addition to that original spark, 
Nellie had other advantages which 
are not given to most dogs of these 
times. There were more birds and fewer 
hunters in that southeastern or Tide- 
water section of Virginia than there are 
today. On many occasions we hunted 
all day over mile after mile of gorgeous 
bird country without ever seeing another 
hunting party. 

The birds ranged farther afield than 
they do now. Frequently coveys which 
we flushed away out in a broom-sedge 
field would settle down again in the open 
before they reached the woods. The sin- 
gle-bird shooting that resulted was some- 
thing to remember to the end of one’s 
days. Any old-time quail hunter of the 
South will tell you that quail have 
changed their habits decidedly over the 
past twenty-five years, with the result 
that today we find coveys closer to the 
woods and thickets and oftener than 
not the covey rise offers the only open 
shooting. 

Nellie soon became known to almost 
everyone in the county, but I have al- 
ways believed that she knew most people 
better than they knew her. We had a 
neighbor about my father’s age who was 
a persistent hunter, but never seemed 
able to keep hunting dogs of his own. 
He depended mainly upon borrowed dogs 
or upon hunting with men who had dogs. 









The fascinating scent was too much jor the puppy’s tense young nerves 


Nellie—a First Love 


This man came to the house one day 
and asked that I let him take Nellie with 
him on a trip of several days upstate. I 
whistled Nellie up, but she did not display 
her usual joy at sight of gun and hunting 
clothes. The neighbor was obliged to 
drag her off at the end of a chain. 

They were gone five days. Late during 
the night of the fifth day I heard a whim- 
per at the front door. When the door 
was opened, Nellie limped shivering into 
the house—the saddest, most miserable- 
looking bird dog I had seen in many a 
day. She had been hunted almost to the 
point of collapse. The pads of her feet 
were worn raw by the sharp slaty shale 
of the foot-hill country to which she had 
not been accustomed, and she was evi- 
dently half starved. Later it developed 
that the man who had borrowed her, in- 
stead of bringing her home personally 
and delivering her with his thanks, had 
simply turned her loose at his own house, 
half a mile away, and told her to go 
home. 

Respect for my elders prevented my 
telling that neighbor what I thought of 
his treatment of my dog, but I resolved 
that he should never hunt her again. As 
it turned out, that indignant resolution 
was entirely superfluous. 

The following season I returned home 
from school one afternoon and learned 
from a servant that this same man had 
gone off with Nellie early that forenoon. 
He had not asked permission of anyone, 
but had simply taken her out of the yard 
and led her off by a chain. 


NQUIRY revealed that the hunting 

party had gone sixty miles upcountry, 
by train, to a territory that Nellie never 
had hunted before. But next morning, 
when I came down to breakfast, Nellie 
was on the front porch, muddy and 
gaunt and rather weary but in excellent 
spirits. Three days later I learned that 
she had accompanied her over-zealous 
host to the point where he released her 
from the chain to begin his hunt. There, 
without ceremony or hesitation, she had 
galloped off in the general direction of 
home, leaving the hunters to do the best 
they could with the services of a green, 
first-season puppy. 

A broad river lay directly across the 
path of Nellie’s journey home, to say 


nothing of several smaller streams, a 
swamp or two and innumerable barbed- 
wire fences. But home she had come, as 
straight and as fast as her sound legs and 
her true little heart could take her. And 
she covered those cross-country sixty 
miles between early afternoon and the 
following dawn. That man never at- 
tempted to take Nellie hunting again. 


NE Saturday evening Nellie and I 

were returning home by train from 
a favorite hunting ground. It was a slow 
local, crowded with country people on 
their usual Saturday night pilgrimage to 
town. As we entered the smoking car, 
where the rules of the road required 
hunters with dogs to ride, I noticed that 
a big hulk of a man, very much under 
the influence of liquor, was’ making it as 
disagreeable as he could for everyone 
around him. He was talking loudly, pro- 
fanely and threateningly at everyone 
who came within range of his drunken 
sight. 

It was very evident that the passen- 
gers were trying to ignore the drunkard, 
wishing they could be rid of him and 
giving him more seat room and more 
elbow room than anyone else in the car 
could enjoy. The two spaces next to him 
were the only vacant ones on either of 
the long bench-like seats that ranged 
lengthwise along both sides of the smok- 
er. I had to take one of them. Nellie, 
as usual, lay down between my feet, well 
out of the way of passengers moving in 
and out of the car. 

At once the drunken man centered his 
attention upon us. He poked me in the 
ribs with a big, horny finger and asked 
gruffly to see my gun. I tucked the gun 
closer in between my legs and tried to 
ignore him. He leaned over to take hold 
of the gun and as he did so trod heavily 
upon one of Nellie’s paws. Nellie yelped 
with pain and sat up. The dog’s yelp evi- 
dently startled and angered him a bit, 
for he lurched to his feet and kicked out, 
barely missing my left knee and catching 
Nellie on the shoulder. 

Before I could fully take in what was 
happening, Nellie leaped from between 
my legs straight at the man’s throat. 
Fortunately, she missed her aim slightly, 
but she struck him full in the 
chest (Continued on page 58) 
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The thrill of the start in the early morning as we 
leave the shore to hunt waterfowl along the Gulf 
Coast of Texas 


We picked up our birds with the aid of an outboard 
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When we came back in the evening, we were more than satisfied. It had 
been a great day. The bag was not too big, but we had enough birds, and 
everybody was happy 


Exclusive studies by Ennis C. Helm, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Every cruising market fisherman stirred up rafts of fowl 








Highways Hoe-wild! 


Why not repave some of our worn-out roads instead of building new ones? 


By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHARTT 


T is considered heresy to lift a voice 

against any road building. But Erle 

Stanley Gardner, in the August, 

1933, issue of Fretp & STREAM, has 
made bold to speak out against rampant 
highway building, and I herewith.add my 
protests. And pray devoutly to the red 
gods that outdoorsmen will rise to smite 
those destructive, local, pork-barrel pro- 
jects that do dastardly things to our re- 
maining wilderness while parading under 
the guise of good roads and community 
development. 

We have been led to the worship of a 
good-roads fetish. The gospel of good 
roads has been hammered into us so per- 
sistently by auto-promotion clubs, en- 
gineers, contractors and all the other 
agencies that profit from tax-built roads 
that we now have a mob-thought groove, 
or rut. The doxology of this good-roads 
creed has come to something like this: 
Roads. Good roads! All roads are good. 
Build em everywhere! Awake, chambers 
of commerce. Let no nook or corner of 
this grand and glorious country be inac- 
cessible to our motorists! 

Right there my hand itches to grab a 
good elm club and wade in. Why in 
Gehenna do we, who want our outdoors 
untainted, a place of refuge from the 
over-machined hurly-burly of today, 
have to offer up the last sacred ground to 
the deities of the internal-combustion 
engine? In this country there is so little 
left which is filled with the hush of the 
infinite, the glory of God’s presence, that 
I am inclined not only to be boldly 
heretical and cry out 
against indiscriminate 
road construction in 
all our remaining 
wilderness, but to 
kick up a fight against 
the flock of second- 
ary “development” 
highways now on offi- 
cial maps that will 
open up our remain- 
ing back country. 
Let’s go at ‘em ham- 
mer and tongs. 

No sane citizen ob- 
jects to major, trunk- 
line highways. To 
avoid being called 
fanatics we endorse 
those roads which are 
the thoroughfares 
necessary to commu- 
nity life. What needs 
amputation in this 
time of high taxes and 
little remaining wil- 
derness is the system 
of secondary high- 
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ways, now on official blueprints, which 
are not needed even in regional devel- 
opment and will, if built, stab deeper in- 
to the heart of what remains of unspoiled 
outdoors. 

Opposed to the fact that tax prudence 
should dictate lopping off these little 
roads from projected plans is the counter 
force found in hectic proposals to build 
roads so that unemployed men can be 
put to work. Recently I received a pro- 
posal, sponsored by a chamber of com- 
merce, advocating a scenic highway cost- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
would throw a double loop through -an 
area now fairly free from roads. This 
was being promoted in order to put men 
to work. 

It is difficult to squash foolish projects 
of this class when the holy fire of prog- 
ress, charity and empire-building is burn- 
ing in the minds of local business leaders, 
but some level-headed citizens must do 
it. Outdoors people are often clear 
thinkers, and it should be their mission 
in life to shake this silliness out of the 
populace and convince them that not all 
roads are good roads. 


HERE is another reason for con- 

demning the building of more roads 
into country where conditions require 
high and regular maintenance. Many 
roads of the most dangerous class, built 
during the recent heyday of highways, 
are almost impassable today. The high 
enthusiasm of building something lapses. 
Then maintenance languishes. If we have 


A few spots like this should be held sacred from th 


public funds that can be applied to roads, 
then, in the name of good sense, let’s 
get the most desirable of our existing 
secondaries in top shape instead of con- 
structing miles of new road that never 
will have adequate maintenance. The tax 
we can shell out is going to be inade- 
quate even for maintenance if we keep 
on with this good-roads building beyond 
reasonable and sensible limits. 


OMETIMES I have thought that 

many road projects were plotted by 
bureau engineers so that more engineers 
would be hired, to make more plans, to 
give more jobs to hungry contractors, to 
build up more bureau personnel, to secure 
more appropriations, to hire more en- 
gineers, to plan more roads, to give more 
jobs to hungry contractors, to get more 
personnel Stop me! I’m getting the 
bureaucratic jitters. 

The menace of the blueprinted road 
now on an approved highway program 
lies in the fact that once it has been ac- 
cepted by board, official or bureau chief 
it may be driven through in spite of high 
water and horse sense. But there is a 
group of such roads, all threatening to 
open up country, that needs to be closely 
culled. I am going to point directly to 
one particular group of such roads that 
should be carefully scrutinized. 

First let me sketch a prologue in 
which I was fortunate enough to have 
a part. Over a decade ago, Aldo Leopold, 
then a brother forest officer, came to my 
office to talk of “wilderness as a land 

use.” The comprehen- 
e rabble sive road plans of 
rz 2 bureau engineers were 
; being blocked out at 
that time, and it was 
evident that roads 
were being plastered 
on the National For- 
ests in a network that 
would leave no valley 
without its honking 
flivvers. 

If our wilderness 
areas as such are of 
any value, they must 
be protected. Studies I 
had made showed that 
outdoor areas could 
be zoned, exactly as 
cities are zoned into 
industrial,  jobbing, 
business and residence 
classifications. The 
outdoor uses, grouped 
as semi-metropolitan, 
where bridge, tennis, 
golf and dancing were 
primary recreations, 
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Uncompahgre Peak, in an established primitive area. Acreage alone does not tell the story 


could be established at one end, and 
wilderness at the other end. Between 
these zones were intermediate types, 
each developed to serve a_ typical 
human use. 

Leopold’s “wilderness as a legitimate 
use of land” idea is one application of 
this zoning to the problem of regional 
planning. It is at this moment imprac- 
tical to develop fully the fundamental 
policy of determining which type of out- 
door use should be dominant and then 
directing the recreational facilities to- 
ward that typical use. But this is vital 
in the inevitable use-scheme of the out- 
doors. 

Largely due to Mr. Leopold’s valiant 
spreading of the gospel, the United 
States Forest Service recognized that 
wilderness is a legitimate land use and 


then acted to establish a system of 
primitive areas where highways shall 
ever be banned. Good news? God bless 
you, pardner, it’s swell tidings! 

But before you cheer yourself hoarse, 
let us dig into this primitive-area sys- 
tem. Starting at the foundation, let us 
cover the subject. Then we will see just 
how important it is to junk some of 
these little development roads, as yet 
nothing but blueprinted plans but ulti- 
mately wilderness-destroying roads if 
not nipped in the bud. 

We have two great national systems 
of reserves: the National Forests and 
the National Parks. The total forest area 
is over twenty times that of the parks: 
forests, 161,360,691 acres; parks, ap- 
proximately 7,750,000 acyes. One funda- 
mental requirement of wilderness use is 


extensiveness. Because of the greater 
acreage the forests seem most likely to 
have adequate areas to supply the wild- 
erness use; but before we leave them, 
let us look at the parks. 

National Parks were set aside with 
the avowed purpose of keeping our 
greater native landscapes untouched. 
But it has been the policy to give private 
monopolies to park hotel, transportation 
and like services. Because of capital in- 
vested and because of the short season, 
these systems must handle a big volume 
of business, or show net losses. There- 
fore, these agencies drive hard to bring 
crowds to the parks. 

Tourists come. Great temporary popu- 
lations are concentrated in the parks. 
There is no conceivable way they can 
be handled (Continued on page 73) 
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Fred Gilbert— rapshooter 


From coast to coast he was recognized as the greatest trapshooter of them all 


T THE little club where I some- 
times shoot I recently singled 
out the first twelve men I saw 
and asked each one the same 

question: “Who in your opinion is the 
best-known trapshooter?” 

Nine gave me some name in reply; 
three said they didn’t know. Out of the 
nine, six named the same man—Fred 
Gilbert. That was interesting. It proved 
that in the six years since Mr. Gilbert’s 
death the fame and the esteem which he 
held for an entire generation still be- 
long to his name. 

The shooting world first read the name 
of Fred Gilbert in 1895, when he won 
the world’s pigeon championship. He was 
an unknown farm boy from Iowa then, 
a local champion, barely thirty years 
old. For thirty-two years after that day 
his name was almost weekly in the news- 
papers as performing some new shoot- 
ing feat. It is always unsafe to use super- 
latives in describing the work of any 
man, but I think it is perfectly safe to 
say that Fred Gilbert probably broke 
more trapshooting records and held more 
titles than any other shotgun marksman 
in history. . 

Just look over this swift picture of 
his major accomplishments: He won 
every challenge trophy in the world. He 
won both the American and national 
wingshot championships. Twice he won 
the professional American championship 
at the Grand American Handicap—a 
record never equaled. For eight years 
he held the high average over the en- 
tire field. He periodically broke the 
world’s record for a straight run from 
1902 until 1919, when he made a run of 
591 targets. 

But his story is interesting enough to 
start it at the very beginning. The du 
Pont World’s Pigeon Championship 
shoot at the Baltimore Shooting Associ- 
ation grounds in 1895 was well adver- 
tised. From all over the country famous 
shooters came to take part. To the win- 
ner would go the crown of world’s cham- 
pion. Each contestant was determined 
to win. 

Those experienced champions were 
shocked when, after the first few rounds, 
one of the three survivors was the new- 
comer from Spirit Lake, Iowa—Fred 
Gilbert. The other two were John L. 
Brewer, famous all over the world, and 
C. Macalester, champion amateur pigeon 
shot. They were more shocked when, in 
the shoot-off, the newcomer became 
champion. It was a dramatic entrance 
for a champion. 

Stories of that match went over the 
country. Writers dubbed the new cham- 
pion “the shooting star.”” One man, in a 
moment of ecstatic enthusiasm, called 
him “The Wizard of Spirit Lake,” and 
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By CHARLES B. ROTH 


that name remained with him for the 
rest of his life. 

Of course, some shooters and critics 
surmised that Fred Gilbert had had be- 
ginner’s luck. But within a year he had 
won two more major championships and 
was established firmly in the ranks of 
the great shotgun marksmen of all time. 


Fred Gilbert ready to shoot another 
string of 25 straight 


His second championship was the E. 
C. Inanimate Target Championship. It 
was held at Guttenburg, New Jersey, in 
May, 1896. The conditions were hard. 
Each entrant had to shoot at 300 targets, 
100 at unknown angles, 100 under ex- 
pert rules (one man up and five traps 
down) and 50 doubles. The 300 targets 
were sandwiched in during four days of 
shooting. 

Gilbert’s score for the four days was 
266. J. A. R. Elliott, who had won every 
American live-bird championship except 


the du Pont Championship, and Ed Ful- 
ford, another famous shot, tied for 
second and third with scores of 261. 
Rolla Heikes was fourth with 253. 

His third championship match proved 
what kind of shooter Fred Gilbert really 
was. This match was against J. A. R. 
Elliott alone. The consideration was the 
Kansas City Star Cup. Elliott owned 
the cup. He had defended it many times. 
He never doubted that he could defend 
it against Gilbert, for he had everything 
his own way—live birds to shoot at, his 
home grounds in Kansas City to shoot 
on, and his friends and adherents in the 
audience to cheer him. 

This match was held at Exposition 
Park in October, 1896. There are men 
still living who recall it as the best 
shooting-match they ever saw. The men 
each shot at 100 live birds. Of his first 
25, Gilbert missed one. Elliott made a 
straight. Gilbert killed all 25 of his birds 
the second round. So did Elliott. And 
while Gilbert was missing two of his 
third 25, Elliott had again made a 
straight run. So the score at the end of 
the third quarter stood: Elliott, 75; Gil- 
bert, 72. Not propitious conditions for 
the new champion. 

With bets running ten to one that 
Elliott would make it a straight 100, 
Gilbert proved his mettle as a cham- 
pion. He tightened up. He scored every 
bird. Then Elliott missed his seventy- 
ninth, then his ninety-first. If he missed 
one more, they would be even. In a fal- 
setto voice Gilbert shrilled: “I dare Jim 
Elliott to miss another!” 


A= Jim Elliott took the dare—but 
not because he wanted to. They fin- 
ished with a score of 97-97. In the shoot- 
off Gilbert won 25-24 and took away the 
Star cup for his own. One writer the 
next day said in his paper, “Fred Gil- 
bert is one shooter who is never beaten 
until the last target is shot.” 

Sporting Life for October 30, 1897, 
devoted most of its first page to the new 
champion, calling him the “Champion 
Inanimate Target and Live Bird Shot 
of the World” and explaining that Fred 
Gilbert had done what no other shooter 
had ever done in winning and holding 
the three major titles at one time. 

In 1895, shortly after he had won the 
first championship, Fred Gilbert was 
appointed representative of the du Pont 
Company, with the entire United States 
as his territory. Part of his job con- 
sisted of taking part in tournaments— 
and this job he performed with alacrity. 
He took part in hundreds of matches. 

One of the difficulties in tracing the 
life of a champion shot is that there are 
usually chapters here and there that 
most champions would like to conceal. 
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These chapters deal with accidental and 
ignominious defeats by lesser men. To 
most champions these defeats come. 
This I discovered when I wrote the life 
of Capt. A. H. Bogardus. 

In my articles (Frecp & STREAM, 
February and March, 1932) I declared 
that Bogardus had won and defended 
and retired with the “Championship of 
America.” And then I learned that 
George W. Rexroat of Virginia, Illi- 
nois, had really defeated Bogardus for 
the title, had won the trophy that went 
with it and still owns it. In no reference 
I consulted did the name Rexroat ap- 
pear. It was one of those hidden chapters. 
So I acknowledged an error, saluted Mr. 
Rexroat—and resolved in the future to 
look carefully for hidden chapters. 


N writing about Fred Gilbert this pre- 
caution has been unnecessary. He 

hid nothing—had nothing to hide. He 
lost matches occasionally, but not often, 
and took losses or wins with the same 
kind of sportsmanship. And the end of 
the year would usually find him with the 
high average. 

From 1897 to 1919 his average never 
fell below the 90 mark, save during one 
year. That was 1898. It dropped then to 
89.60. Even more remarkable than this 
high average over so long a period is 
the fact that in 1919, when 54 years old, 
he had the highest average of his career 
—97.53 per cent on 6,860 targets. But 
the averages of some of the other years 
are remarkable also—remarkable enough 
to give here. 

In 1907 he scored 8,817 out of 9,195 
—average, 95.89 per cent. Out of 10,945 
targets in 1908 he broke 10,402—aver- 
age, 95.03 per cent. In 1909 he did even 
better. He averaged 95.14 per cent on 
19.310 targets. In 1914 he was ill and 
shot at only 3,800 targets. But his aver- 
age was 92.55. In 1915 he averaged 
94.88 per cent and in 1916, 95.43 per 
cent. His average for all the years be- 
tween 1897 and 1918 was 94.92 per 
cent on a total of 145,895 targets. For 
eight out of the eleven years between 
1901 and 1911 he held the high average 
for the United States. 

In 1902, Fred Gilbert broke 200 
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Fred Gilbert —Trapshooter 





Gilbert received his early training from hunting ducks in lowa 


straight targets. That feat was widely 
praised. To many followers of shooting 
it represented the acme of skill, and some 
doubted that the record would ever be 
broken. But in 1905, while resting at 
his Spirit Lake home, he broke it him- 
self, scoring 402 straight. That stood 
for years. In 1919, it was he who broke 
it. He made a straight run of 591. That 
record is still unbroken. 


N 1908, at the Grand American 
Handicap, he won the professional 
championship. His score was 188 out of 
200. The next year he again won the 
same title, this time scoring 193. By 
winning this major championship twice 
he set another record, as yet unbroken. 
But the high point in his career oc- 
curred earlier—in 1901. It was the win- 
ning of the British Presentation Cup. 
Early in 1901, American and British 
shooters began discussions in the sport- 
ing magazines about what would happen 
if picked teams represtnting the two 
countries were to meet. A group of 


The old master in action at the traps, and he “broke ’em quick” 


American sportsmen underwrote the 
cost of sending a team to England to 
find out. In May the team sailed from 
New York. 

Twelve men were in that team— 
twelve champions. Tom A. Marshall was 
named captain. The other members 
were: J. S. Fanning, C. W. Budd, F. S. 
Parmelee, Richard Merrill, E. H. Tripp, 
J. A. R. Elliott, W. R. Crosby, Rolla O. 
Heikes, C. M. Powers, Edward Banks 
and Fred Gilbert. 

They landed in England, started in at 
once to shoot, and won every match. 
They went to Scotland and did the same 
thing there. Then they sailed for home, 
leaving no question about the superior- 
ity of American trapshots. 

Before the Americans left England, 
however, the members of the British 
team staged a match for Americans only. 
They offered a handsome trophy for the 
winner, called the British Presentation 
Trophy. It cost forty guineas (about 
$200) and was the largest shooting 
trophy in the (Continued on page 69) 




































Less lime Between Bites 


What one state is doing for her trout fishermen 


N 1873, Michigan began the artificial 

propagation of fish as a state venture 

with the hatching of whitefish, land- 

locked salmon and Western trout 
eggs, most of the attention going to 
whitefish. The fish hatched were planted 
as fry and put back into the water with- 
in a short time after they appeared 
from the egg, to get along the best way 
they could. For fifty-four years, from 
1873 to 1927, the state continued to rely 
on this same method of restocking de- 
pleted waters. 

That half century saw many improve- 
ments in fish-culture methods, new and 
better hatcheries built, more spawn 
hatched and the entire fish-rearing pro- 
gram expanded in many ways; but as far 
as trout were concerned the method of 
planting the young fish remained prac- 
tically the same. They were taken from 
the hatcheries within a few weeks after 
hatching and put out in suitable loca- 
tions in the streams. 

The plant reached the staggering total 
of more than 20,000,000 brook trout 
alone in a single year, but still trout 
fishing did not appear to be holding its 
own. In 1927 a change was suggested. 
Gov. Fred W. Green, an experienced 
trout fisherman and elected to office on a 
platform in which conservation formed 
an important plank, put forth the idea 
of a program of fingerling trout plant- 
ing. He wanted Michigan to adopt the 
methods used by Eastern States and hold 
its baby trout in rearing or feeding sta- 
tions, raising them to a size that would 

better fit them to survive in the streams. 
' This would avoid heavy losses due to 
freshet water and the natural foes of 
tiny fish found in most trout streams. 


By BEN EAST 


That same year, a start was made on 
the fingerling program with the estab- 
lishment of experimental feeding sta- 
tions. It was not until 1930, however, 
that the program got into full swing with 
a sufficient number of stations to insure 
the planting of the state’s annual trout 
hatch as fingerlings. 

In the time that has elapsed since then 
Michigan has more than made a proven 
success of the fingerling method of fish 
rearing and planting. She has actually 
gone past the goal she set for herself. 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries 
defines the fingerling as a fish more than 
one inch in length. To most fishermen, 
the term indicates a fish approximately 
the length of a human finger. 

More than 4,000,000 young trout went 
into the streams of Michigan in the fall 
of 1931 from the state hatcheries and 
rearing stations. Of this number, at least 
2,000,000 averaged five inches in length. 
That’s a long finger! 

Whole raceways of young brook trout 
averaged six inches. Many legal-length 
seven-inch fish were taken from the feed- 
ing ponds, and here and there a lusty 
youngster showed up with full eight 
inches to his credit. Hatched from the 
eggs late last winter, mind you, and 
grown in a single season! 

Wild brook trout of the same age, 
found in the streams above or below the 
state’s screened-in ponds and raceways, 
measured two to two and a half inches 
at the same time, less than half as large 
as the average size of 50 per cent of the 
state-reared fish. 

Four major factors have entered into 
the success of this program. They are a 
correct water supply, proper current con- 


trol, a suitable supply of food, both nat- 
ural and artificial, and the control of dis- 
eases and parasites that are likely to take 
a heavy toll of young fish in the crowded 
conditions of the troughs and rearing 
stations. 

Of these four factors, perhaps water 
supply is of the greatest importance to 
the entire hatching and rearing program. 
The new fingerling method has brought 
several changes in the requirements of a 
satisfactory water supply. 

The ideal water for producing large 
quantities of brook-trout fry is as cold 
as possible without actually freezing. 
Cold water delays the hatching of the 
spawn until winter is nearly at an end, 
and then further retards the develop- 
ment of the young fish. Under the fry 
method, this was desirable to avoid the 
necessity of planting before the spring 
freshets were past. Cold water was es- 
sential, and the colder the better as long 
as it did not actually turn into ice. 


ATER obtained from spring-fed 
streams in the trout country was 
not cold enough to suit this purpose. 
Usually the desired results had been ob- 
tained by locating the hatchery some dis- 
tance down-stream from the source, to 
give the water a chance to cool off dur- 
ing the winter months. Shallow cooling 
basins were installed at the hatcheries in 
some cases, to lower the temperature of 
the water before it entered the troughs 
containing spawn and fry. Long before 
this water had a chance to warm up in 
spring the young trout had been taken 
from the troughs and dumped into the 
streams. 
The introduction of the fingerling pro- 


F ishing for trout on a northern Michigan river 
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gram changed all this, however. Since the 
young trout were no longer to be planted 
in spring and since they could be held 
in the hatchery troughs until the rearing 
stations were ready to receive them, it 
was no longer necessary to hold back 
their rate of growth. In fact, the oppo- 
site was true. The earlier the eggs 
hatched in winter and the faster the 
young fish grew the better. They would 
have that much better start when re- 
moved to the rearing stations and conse- 
quently would be that much larger when 
planting time came in the fall, provided 
food and other conditions were properly 
regulated throughout the summer. 

If the eggs were to hatch sooner and 
the baby fish were to grow faster, it was 


Less Time Between Bites 


Inspecting a new rearing-station site on a wild stream 


essential to have a warmer water supply. 
But where could such a supply be ob- 
tained in the dead of winter, when brook 
trout eggs are hatching? 

The answer to this problem was found 
without difficulty. The fish culturists 
went to the springs and arranged to 
take the water for hatchery purposes as 
near as possible to the place where those 
springs emerged from the ground. In one 
instance flowing wells were used with 
equally good results. 

Michigan spring water has a year- 
round temperature ranging from 42 to 
48 degrees above zero. The layman is 
often surprised to learn that spring 
water does not vary a degree in tempera- 
ture summer or winter at the point 
where it leaves the ground. Water around 
45 degrees is ideal for the hatching of 
trout eggs. This spring water, then, at 
an average temperature close to the 
ideal, was turned into the hatchery 
troughs, and Michigan won the first 
round of her battle to reduce the time 
between bites. 

Experimental hatching plants were set 
up where promising sites were found 
with an abundant supply of spring water. 
Trout spawn that formerly had been 
held back as long as possible was now 
hatched as quickly as the tiny, misshapen 


fish could be forced from the eggs. The 
tests were successful. 

Young trout, formerly retarded in 
growth to permit the freshets to recede 
and the streams to become ready to re- 
ceive them, were now grown as fast as 
possible. The state’s entire trout-rearing 
program was turned topsyturvy—but it 
was getting results, and that was what 
the backers of the new program wanted. 


HE state struck out boldly to prove 
the efficiency of its new practices. 
Two hatcheries were abandoned because 
their water supply did not meet the new 
requirements. New hatcheries were built, 
located on water supplies that fitted in 
with the new program. Of these the three 
most important were located at Thomp- 
son, near Manistique, in the upper pen- 
insula—where many had believed trout 
could never be produced successfully— 
at Oden in the northern part of the lower 
peninsula, and at Wolfe Lake, near Kala- 
mazoo, far to the south of the best trout 
country. 
At Thompson the new plant was built 
a mile or so away from an old hatchery, 
at a point where a spring flowing suffi- 
cient water to feed 354 troughs solved 
the problem of water supply. At Oden 
the new 260-trough hatchery was sup- 





Seining a rearing-station pond 






plied with water from flowing wells, and 
the plant at Wolfe Lake, having 235 
troughs, utilized an abundant spring-wa- 
ter supply. 

Obviously the introduction of the 
fingerling plan, with the more rapid 
growth of the young fish and the need 
for holding them in the troughs until 
the rearing stations were ready to re- 
ceive them, necessitated great and 
sweeping changes in the trough capacity. 


F the young fish were to be grown as 

fast as possible and were to be held 
and fed in the troughs, they must have 
more room, a better chance to feed. 
Most vital of all, they must not be 
crowded so closely as to rob them of 
their oxygen supply. The drop in the 
capacity of the hatching troughs has 
been sharp and drastic. A trough that 
handled 500,000 eggs under the fry plan 
was given only 20,000 with the intro- 
duction of the fingerling method. At the 
present time the same trough is hatch- 
ing only 10,000 eggs, and there is every 
likelihood that this figure will be further 
reduced, perhaps to as low as 5,000. 

As a matter of fact, numbers play 
but a small and unimportant réle any- 
where in Michigan’s present fish pro- 
gram. With the scrapping of the fry 
method of planting and the substitution 
of the fingerling plan, the idea of hatch- 
ing vast quantities of spawn, of dis- 
cussing trout plants in terms of millions, 
was cast aside. 

Under the fry plan, the state planted 
more than 20,000,000 brook trout an- 
nually. The next year the plant of young 
trout from the hatcheries consisted of 
something more than 4,000,000 lusty 
youngsters planted after September 1, 
plus a few million released as fingerlings 
one to five months old during the sum- 
mer because there was not sufficient 
rearing space to hold them throughout 
the season. To such an extent have num- 
bers dwindled in Michigan’s new fish 
program. Yet when it is considered that 
a can which carried comfortably 3,000 
young trout in the days of fry planting 
now carries only 50 to 75 of the “ad- 
vanced finger- (Continued on page 63) 
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A\frica and the  — 


The land of the lon and the elephant also teems with game birds 


By WALTER J. WILWERDING 


O much has been written in recent 

years about the hunting of African 

big game that these accounts seem 

to have beclouded the fact that 
Africa is also a bird-hunter’s paradise. 
The land fairly teems with game birds, 
and, as Africa always does things in 
wholesale terms, one also finds an in- 
finite number of varieties. 

I do not, of course, mean that there 
are great numbers of game birds near 
settlements, for there the birds have 
been badly shot out. It is an unfortu- 
nate thing that men can never learn by 


Bare-throated francolin. The veld rings 
with their calls 


the experiences of others, and our Eng- 
lish friends in Africa seem to have 
learned no lesson from the fact that here 
in America, where the land also teemed 
with game birds not so very long ago, 
the flocks were decimated by market 
hunting, trapping and pot hunting. 

In Kenya Colony the non-resident 
license fee for shooting birds is $2, with 
no restrictions on season or bag. This 
means that the birds are shot in nest- 
ing season and out, the whole year round, 
for in Africa, where the sun shines so 
much of the time and it seems to be one 
everlasting summer, no one cares wheth- 
er it is nesting season or not. 

In Tanganyika, where I spent most 
of my time, no bird license is required. 
I was told by the Commissioner that if I 
wished to shoot birds I might do so to 
my heart’s content. The law protects the 
marabou stork, ground hornbill, vultures, 
eagles and a few other birds, but not 
game or song birds. 

I was glad that I was there in the dry 
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winter season, when the birds were in 
flocks, and not during their mating or 
nesting periods. My camp was pitched 
on a lake shore, and the birds came to 
the water in vast flocks from every di- 
rection. 

There is one variety of guinea-fowl, 
the vulturine, that is reputed to get its 
water in arid places from drops of dew. 
The helmeted guinea-fowl, however, 
which is a dead ringer for our barn-yard 
bird, must have more water than that, 
and around lakes and watercourses these 
birds are usually found in fair-sized 
flocks. There you will also find the fran- 
colin, which looks like a small prairie 
chicken. The sand-grouse wheel in at 
eventide and morning with guttural cries. 
When the game herds and native cattle 
start stirring about on the veld, the 
geese, which have been disturbed at their 
feeding, join the ducks, coots, stilts, 
snipe and plover. 

I have mentioned only the game birds, 
but there are also the storks, ibises, 
cranes, herons, flamingos and pelicans. 
Strange as it may seem, some men think 
that these birds are fair game for the 
gun. Let me quote from the diary of a 
famous African hunter, who writes about 
hunting in Kenya when that territory 
was called British East Africa. “In an 
hour and a quarter I had to stop; 
couldn’t afford more cartridges. Bag: 19 
ducks, 22 geese, 5 pelicans, 3 flamingos 
and 5 coots—total, 54 head.” 

But let us forget about flamingos and 
pelicans, and go out on the sun-drenched 
veld after a bag of sand-grouse. These 
birds have long since left the lake shore, 
where we were content to let them 
quench their thirst, and are feeding on 
the wide stretches of yellow grass whose 
seeds resemble oats and provide food 
for grouse, francolin and wild geese. 


E have no dogs; so we use our 

black boys to put up the birds. 
It is nine o’clock in the morning and a 
bit warm, but we don’t mind the sun 
in this high, dry altitude, although the 
heat vibrations are already “twisting” 
the legs of the giraffes, kongoni, wilde- 
beests and ostriches, which are grazing 
all about us. 

We come to a vast level stretch of 
grassland, where there are neither trees 
nor thorn-bushes. Here the game trails 
run parallel to each other in groups, so 
that they resemble roads. It is a prac- 
tically untouched game land, for we are 
forty miles from the nearest negro settle- 
ment and they are too indolent to or- 
ganize frequent hunts. 

Our black boys have spread out on 
either side, and are walking back and 
forth in imitation of ranging field dogs. 
Now the flocks start rising before their 


very feet and go wheeling away on swift 
wings. Some are flying toward us, and 
we must be quick with the guns, for they 
do not loiter. Their sharp-pointed wings 
and the general shape of head and body 
make them look like good-sized pigeons. 
“FEh-ah-ah, eh-ah-ah, eh-ah-ah,” they 
call in guttural tones, for this variety is 
the yellow-throated Pterocles gutturalis. 

In great glee the boys retrieve the 
birds that were knocked down. We take 
our time, walking leisurely about, for it 
does not do to hurry under the hot trop- 
ical sun. Now a flock seems to rise right 
out of the earth at our feet and is away 
on swift pinions. We keep careful count 
of the birds that fall. When we have 
enough so that we and each black boy 
have one for a meal, we call it a day 
and return to camp. Birds are cleaned 
and prepared for our lunch; but the 
black boys, who eat regular meals morn- 
ing and evening only, will save theirs for 
the evening meal. By that time the heat 
will have made the birds high; but the 
black man is like the hyena in his choice 
of food, and the meat will just suit him. 


HE sand-grouse has feathered legs, 
and somewhat resembles the ptarmi- 
gan in appearance and in the manner in 
which it crouches close to the ground. 
In this locality these birds are found in 
flocks of from forty to fifty. In the eve- 
ning, when they come to water, they 
wheel about for a bit and then settle on 
the shore some distance from the water. 
After resting there for a while and see- 
ing that all is well, they run to the 
water’s edge to drink. 
I have seen literally hundreds of these 
birds drinking at the lake both morning 
and evening and have been astounded at 


The large crested guinea-fowl 
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the way they seem to vanish from sight 
the moment they alight on the ground. 
Their protective coloring makes it diffi- 
cult to distinguish them from the un- 
even ground, broken by many hoofs, 
even though you keep your eye on them 
as they come to earth. Their absolute 
immobility as soon as they alight has a 
great deal to do with this disappearing 
act. I have often walked along shore, 
thinking there were no birds aboui, and 
had the ground before my feet seem 
literally to disgorge sand-grouse. 

This variety has a yellow throat. The 
male has a warm-gray chest which 
shades into dark chestnut on the lower 
body, while its back is olive gray. The 
female, however, is all spangled and pen- 
ciled with yellow, black and bluish-gray. 
They are as large and plump as our tame 
pigeons. Sir Frederick Jackson lists 
seven different varieties of sand-grouse 
for Kenya and Uganda. Tanganyika may 
offer still more varieties. 


NE of the gamiest birds is the 

francolin, of which there are thir- 
ty-eight or more varieties in East Cen- 
tral Africa, including the closely related 
quail. The natives call all francolin and 
quail “gualla,” which seems to be a cor- 
ruption of our word “quail.” 

The ones near my camp were larger 
than quail but smaller than our prairie 
chicken. They roost in thorn-trees and 
bushy places and where there is long 
grass and other vegetation for cover. 
They never flew about in large flocks. 
An old dried-out swamp near camp could 
always be depended upon to furnish a 
few coveys of from four to six birds. 

These francolin rise with the booming 
of wings so typical of the stiff-winged 
grouse. I never found them on the open 
veld, but could usually put them up 
under thorn-trees, where there happened 
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ostriches run, the zebras and antelopes start moving 


to be rather long grass. They get up one 
after the other, in the manner of quail 
and sharp-tailed grouse, and if a gunner 
were inclined to clean up each flock it 
would be an easy thing to do. 


N the early morning I would often 

find these birds perched on the grass 
roof of an outbuilding erected near 
camp. In this they reminded me of our 
prairie chickens, which use straw stacks 
in the same manner, and also, like the 
prairie chicken, they were hard to ap- 
proach at such a time. I imagine they 
spent the night there, safe from their 
four-footed enemies. In another part of 
Tanganyika, where the country was full 
of huge, round granite boulders high as 
a house, I found francolin roosting in 
flocks on the tops of these boulders. 

In the evening they come running out 
of the high grass and make for their 
roosts. Then the veld rings with their 
calls of “More-rain, more-rain!” From 
all sides the francolin call. When they 
come to an open spot, they stop for a 
bit to reconnoiter and then run across as 
if the devil were at their heels. 

One evening I set a steel trap in a 
little opening between some trees, bait- 
ed with meat, to catch some of the small 
carnivores that swarmed - about the 
place. When walking up to see what was 
in the trap the next morning, I startled 
a flock of francolin, which ran right be- 
tween the trees where the trap was set, 
instead of taking to wing. One got caught 
by the foot. 

This bird proved to be a splendid male 
of the bare-throated variety. Its bill, 
bare throat and legs were a rich coral 
red. I put it in a box, hoping to sketch it 
later. When I returned, I found that my 
model had flown. The inquisitive boys 
had lifted the board to look at it, and it 
made the most of the opportunity. 


The sketch accompanying this article is 
of a female that was stunned by being 
struck a glancing blow by a pellet of 
shot, with which I happened to be hunt- 
ing duiker-bok when I came upon it. 
After a few moments, it came to, ap- 
parently unhurt. The female is marked 
like the male, but the coloring is less 
vivid on bill, throat and legs. 

A very exciting bird hunt, unless one 
follows the custom of many hunters and 
shoots them while roosting, is the chase 
of the guinea-fowl. “Chase” is a good 
name for it, for that is exactly what one 
has to do. I have seen flocks of thou- 
sands of these birds near my camp. The 
veld was often black with them. They 
always came to drink with antelope 
herds in the morning; but in the eve- 
ning they would come alone, for the 
antelope waited until after dark to come 
to drink. 

After drinking in the morning, they 
would take to the dry swamp, where 
they turned the ground with their bills 
until it looked as if someone had been 
spading the place. What they were after 
I don’t know, for it seemed to me that 
nothing could possibly live in that 
cracked and parched earth. 


WOULD take a black boy with me, 

and we would walk through the 
swamp-growth until we came upon the 
flock, when it was a case of running after 
them as hard as we could go until they 
finally took to wing and offered a shot. 
By that time I would be so shaky that I 
was lucky to knock a couple of them 
down. They take a lot of killing, and the 
winged ones had to be run down by my 
black boys. Usually the guinea-fowl 
would run into a thorn-bush when pur- 
sued. The yelling black boys would beat 
about the bush with their hunting clubs 
until they had driven the birds out. Then 
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they would come charging triumphantly 
back to me. 

The blacks are very fond of the 
guinea-fowl and were continually beg- 
ging me to shoot kanga for them. On 
account of the vast numbers of these 
birds about camp, they even made up 
a song about them, and I would often 
hear them singing their kanga song about 
the camp fire. One of them would make 
up a verse and then others would ‘add 
verses. They continually interrupted and 
corrected each other in this composition 
until they had the verse and music to 
suit everybody, and then the singing 
would begin in earnest. One of them, who 
looked like a gorilla, had a voice like a 
bird, and one of my pleasant memories 
of Africa is that of the boys singing by 
the flickering firelight. 


HEY never could understand why 

I would not shoot the kanga when 
they were roosting. I told them it wasn’t 
nice, for they have no conception of the 
word “sporting,” and they simply smiled 
strangely at me. The branches of the 
acacia trees were often bent with the 
weight of roosting guinea-fowl, and the 
black boys couldn’t understand why I 
chased them all over the veld, when I 
could easily have walked under the trees 
and shot a whole potful at one crack. 

When out after larger game, we would 
come upon flocks of guinea-fowl in the 
wilderness, miles away from water, in 
the inhospitable thorn-bush. The boys 
always wanted kanga at once, but I 
could not mix bird and big-game shoot- 
ing at the same time. 

Sir Frederick Jackson lists eight va- 
rieties of guinea-fowl for East Africa, 
among them being the large and beauti- 
ful crested guinea-fowl, which has blue 
spots instead of white and has a crest 
of feathers on top of its head, like a 
crown. I saw a number of these in an- 
other district. They are wild and seem 
more solitary than the common hel- 
meted varieties. 

The prize of all the African game 
birds is, however, the greater bustard. 
These birds are as large as turkeys, old 
ones weighing thirty pounds, and one of 
them will almost furnish meat for a 
whole camp. I found them on the high 
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plateaus, in rather open forests of thorn- 
trees. They went about in small flocks 
of three or four and looked enormous as 
they walked through the grass, moving 
their heads back and forth with each 
step and watching me warily. 

I was able to approach to within 
twenty or thirty yards of these birds, 
when they would fly away with great 
wing-flaps, like herons. They rarely flew 
high off the ground and would go away 
in a straight line at right angles to me, 


Spur-winged plover. Note the spur at the 
bend of the wing 


so that shooting them on wing with the 
rifle was comparatively easy. I shot sev- 
eral of them in this manner, but usually 
had to let them go away unmolested, 
because I would come upon them while 
stalking bigger game and could not af- 
ford to shoot at them. 


HE best way to hunt them is to 

forget all about the larger game and 
carry a shotgun loaded with SSG shot. 
On such hunts the gun-boy can carry the 
rifle for emergencies, which are not very 
likely to happen, even in Africa, in spite 
of big-game hunters’ stories. 

There is another bustard which is a 
close relative but smaller than the afore- 
mentioned. This one is called the lesser 
bustard and weighs around ten to eleven 
pounds. Africa is a land of contrasts, 
and everywhere one finds closely related 


Yellow-throated sand-grouse wheeling in to settle on the shore 
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birds and beasts that are represented in 
both large creatures and smaller ones. 
The greater and lesser bustards are one 
example among birds, and among ani- 
mals one finds the large bongo and its 
small cousin the bushbuck, the ordi- 
nary and giant eland, the greater and 
lesser koodoo, the pygmy and large hip- 
popotami, the tall six-foot negroes and 
their neighbors the pygmies. 

To me, the bustards appear to be a 
combination of plover and crane. They 
look somewhat like huge plovers, but 
when they walk through the grass and 
fly away, with huge wings flapping slow- 
ly, one is struck by their resemblance to 
the cranes. Sir Frederick Jackson lists 
seven species of bustards and their close 
relatives, the floricans. 

For those interested in hunting smaller 
birds, the woods are full of every size 
and variety of dove and pigeon. Along 
the trails, in the most inhospitable thorn- 
bush country, where water could only be 
found at widely separated water-holes, I 
flushed them continually from the dust 
of the trail. In one locality I was ever- 
lastingly putting up pairs of doves with 
rich, cinnamon-colored wings. 

Near my camp there were many little 
doves, smaller than our mourning-dove 
but much like them in general appear- 
ances. They were continually whistling 
about through the thorn-trees. One of 
these small varieties had a black bar 
across the back. I made no attempt to 
identify the different varieties, for, with 
the exception of a half dozen which I 
shot for the table, I wasted neither time 
nor ammunition on them. They are but 
a mouthful at any rate and are more 
beautiful alive than dead. 

Sir Frederick Jackson lists eight va- 
rieties of pigeons and eighteen varieties 
of doves for east-central Africa. 

Something that always seems to sur- 
prise sportsmen is the fact that there 
are wild ducks and geese in Africa. They 
seem to think of ducks and geese as fly- 
ing down south from the cold north in 
the fall of the year and cannot visualize 
them as living in the tropics. 

In the lake near my camp there were 
usually two varieties of geese: the 
Egyptian, which is rather strikingly 
marked and colored, and a gray variety 
that resembled the gray goose of Europe. 

The Egyptian geese were in large flocks 
of from fifty to sixty birds. They always 
kept well out of gunshot when on the 
water and flew high when going to and 
from the water, morning and evening. 
The gray geese, however, were in rather 
small flocks and walked about on the 
shore like barnyard geese. 


HERE were several varieties of teal 

in the lake most of the time, but 
never in large numbers. One variety was 
dark brown and black. Nineteen varieties 
of ducks and geese are listed for East 
Africa by Sir Frederick Jackson. I was 
assured by a Dragoman in Cairo, Egypt, 
that he could show me excellent duck 
and goose shooting in the Sudan in 
November. 

Along the lakeshore I usually found 
numbers of stilts, snipe and plovers. 
The plovers were plump birds, slightly 
larger than the (Continued on page 69) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


A 1434-pound Wisconsin Walleye wins First Prize in that Class 


EVER before in all the history 

of the Field and Stream Annual 

Prize Fishing Contests has such 

a fine lot of wall-eyed pike been 
entered as last year. The largest prize- 
winner weighed 14 pounds 12 ounces, 
and the smallest, 12 pounds 15 ounces. 
Imagine a walleye weighing practically 
13 pounds coming in last! The average 
weight of all the prize-winning fish was 
1334 pounds. The year that came 
nearest to this record was 1927, 
when the prize-winners averaged 
13%5 pounds. In 1931, 12% pounds 
was the average; in 1930, 13 
pounds; in 1929, 12% pounds and 
in 1928, 11% pounds. 

If things keep on this way, it 
will not be very long before a new 
world’s record is established. At 
the present moment, a 17-pounder 
holds that distinction. This fish 
was caught on April 9, 1919, in the 
White River of Indiana, by Aaron 
Abel. It measured 35% inches in 
length and 29 inches in girth. 

Another significant fact is that 
fourteen of the twenty-seven prize- 
winning fish during the past five 
years—or more than 50 per cent 
—hailed from the state of Wis- 
consin. Minnesota and New York 
played poor seconds with three 
fish apiece. Then came Illinois and 
the province of Ontario, each of 
which accounted for two, and fi- 
nally Indiana, Virginia and South 
Dakota with one apiece. It would 
be interesting to know just why it 
is that Wisconsin stacks up so dis- 
proportionately high as corhpared 
with other states. While it may 
and probably does afford the best 
walleye fishing in North America, 
it cannot rate so very much high- 
er than Minnesota and Ontario— 
at least not to the extent that these 
figures would seem to indicate. 

Apparently July is the favorite month 
for wall-eyed pike fishing, having ac- 
counted for eight of the same twenty- 
seven fish. Next in order come August 
with six fish; May, five; June, four; 
October, three, and September, one. 

In the case of the wall-eyed pike, as 
with all other species in our Contest, 
artificial lures played the major role. 
Nine fish were taken on plugs, and six 
on spinners or spoons. Three were caught 
on a combination of spinner and live 
bait—in one case a minnow, in another 
a worm and in the third instance a frog. 

Minnows proved the most popular of 
the live baits, having accounted for four 
fish. Live suckers came next, causing the 
downfall of two walleyes, and chubs, 
worms and crawfish only one each. 

The 1434-pound fish which won First 
Prize was caught by A. C. Hall in Lake 


By SETH BRIGGS 


Rudolph, Wisconsin, on July 29, 1932. 
It measured 32 inches in length and 17 
inches in girth. The lure was a June Bug 
spinner. 

Mr. Hall’s description of how he 
caught this exceptionally fine walleye is 
as follows: 

“The morning was clear and cool with 
a strong wind from the northeast. We 
decided to work along the shore with 





Mr. A. C. Hall and his record walleye 


the intention of picking up a few large- 
mouth bass before the morning became 
too advanced. We had a number of 
strikes and landed four fish on the first 
round of the lake. At the deepest end of 
the lake, one of our party caught a good- 
sized walleye weighing eight pounds. This 
led us to think it might be wise for us to 
look over this portion of the lake a lit- 
tle more thoroughly. 

“T noticed that a bar extended into 
the lake from the southwest side and 
took a diagonal course about three-quar- 
ters of the distance to the other shore. 
This seemed to be excellent water for 
walleyes, and I suggested that we pull up 
over the bar, which would afford us an 
opportunity to fish both sides. At this 
point the water was about thirty-five 
feet deep. 

“T made a number of casts from above 





the bar over the edge, retrieving my 
Pflueger June Bug at a speed just fast 
enough to allow the spinner to work 
properly. On one of these casts, I had 
a very hard strike which severed my 
minnow. I put on another one and threw 
it in at about the same spot. My lure had 
hardly struck the water when bang! He 
was on. He made a fast run for deep 
water, and for the next thirty minutes my 
fly rod was bent practically double. 

“The pike would make a quick, 
short run out—then stop. After 
one of these I would attempt to 
work him in very slowly. This 
game of running out and stripping 
in soon began to tire the fish as 
well as my arm. Now and then he 
would make a run toward the boat 
in an effort to throw the hook, 
but the limber action of the rod 
prevented his doing this. After a 
little more than twenty minutes 
of work, old Mr. Pike began to 
feel the strain of the fight. 


= HERE now remained the 
very ticklish business of 
getting this mighty inhabitant of 
Lake Rudolph up to the boat with 
as little commotion as possible. 
Our net was quite inadequate for 
such a fish. It was small and some- 
what torn where it was fastened 
to the wire frame. By easing the 
net over the walleye’s tail and at 
the same time making a quick 
scoop over the side of the boat, 
we were able to execute a fast 
landing with little difficulty. 

“We were an extremely happy 
lot of fishermen for the remainder 
of the trip.” 

Next in order comes E. H. Ahr- 
becker with another Wisconsin 
fish, this one weighing 14 pounds 
2 ounces. It was caught in Grand 
Portage Lake on October 8, 1932, 
and measured 2934 inches in.length and 
19% inches in girth. A live sucker was 
used for bait. 

“Tt was the 8th of October,” says Mr. 
Ahrbecker, “and we were planning to 
leave our summer home at Mercer, Wis- 
consin, the following day. We were busy 
closing up the house when the old urge 
of making one more try at the lake over- 
came our better intentions, and we found 
ourselves wandering down to the boat- 
house. 

“There were two suckers left in the 
live box, and rather than throw them to 
the fish we decided to put them to work. 
We rigged up a trolling rod and tied a 
sucker weighing about one pound to a 
large muskie hook. Then we fixed a large 
cork to the line to keep the sucker about 
six feet from the surface. The rig being 
now complete, (Continued on page 78) 
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| Oct oTs-Now 14. 
No open season. . 


' Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 


| Dee. 1-Dec. 31. 
| Sew. 10-Dec. 10. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 15... 
| Oct. 16-Dee. 15. 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30... 
Oct. 1-Nov. Wo...) 
Oct. t-Nov. 30..../ 
Oct. 1-Nov. 30.... 
| Nov. 16- Jan. 15. 
Oct. 16-Dee. 15. 
Nov. 16-Jan. 15. 
Oct. 16-Dee. 15... . 
Nov. 1- Dec. 31.... 


Nov. 16-Jan. 15... 
Sept. 21-Nov. 20... | 


Nov. 16-Jan. 15.. 


Oct. 1- Nov. 30... 
+ — saa 
h ~ Dee. . 


Nov. 16-Jan. 15... 
Oct. 16 Dec. 15. 
Oct. 16-Dec. 15. 
Sept. 21- Nov. 20... 
Oct. I-Nov. 30... . 


Dec, 1-Dec. 31. ... 


‘| Oct. 20-Nov. 19... 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15... 


| Nov. 1S Dee. 15... 
Oct. 20-Nov. 19... 
| Oct. 18-Oet. 260... 
No open season... . 





Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 


Sept. !-Nov. 30... | 
Sept. 1- Oct. 31 


Oct. 1-Dec. 15.. 
Oct. 1- Nov, 30. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30,... 


Sept. 1- Nov. 30... 


Sept. 





|| Sept 


Sept. 


Sept. 


| 
| Oct. 16-Dee. 


Nov. 


. | Nov. t- Dee. 3 
| Sept. 1-Nov. 


No open season .-+| No open 
» No open season... 


- Nov. | 
Sept. 


{ Sept. 
( Oct. 1 


Dec. 1- Jan. “Mn. 
No open season.. . 
. 1-Sept. 30. . 
t Nov. 15-Dec. 15. . 
No open season. 
No open season... 
No open season. . 


|) Nov. 20- Jan. 31.. 


t Nov. 20-Jan. 31. 


| 


1-Sept. We 
no close season 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Anzona..... 
Arkansas 
Calitornia. . 
Colorado. ... 
| Georgia 

| Idaho 
Louisian 


@~4ove wna 


Michigan. . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. . 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico. 
New Vork 
aed Carolina. 
Ore 

Pe sonaptoosli 
Texas 


Virgi ia. 
Washington 
Wisconsin . 
Alberta. 

Br. Columina 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 





1-Sept. 0 


1-Dec. 15... 


ail 
| wy 
Nov. 


| Sept. 


Beas 


(Generally defined as a fur anima; 


in States not listed) 


| Nov. 1-Feb. 4 
Sept. 1-June 
let. 16-Nov, ise 


of Nov. 7-Nov. 120... 


Nov. 15-Feb. 28... 
| No open season 
Nov. 20-Feb. 1 


Apr. 1S-May 1S 
| Nov, 20-Jan. 31. 
Oct.15-Dee. 1 
Oct. 25; Dec. 10. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 150... 
| Oct. I-Jan. 15 
(0) 
10-Nov. 30... 
16-Dee. 31... 
15-Jan. 31f 
(o) 
No open season®. . . 
1-June 14 


Nov 
Nov. 


| Aug. 20-June 30. - 





Carisou 


Mountain Suger 





Alaska. . 
Idaho 
Wyoming. 


Br. Columbia 























Alaska 
Alberta... .. 
Br. Columbia 
Manitoba... ... 
Northwest Ter.. 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
Yukon 


season. 


1-Dec. 15. 


| 


-| Aug 
| Nov. 1-Dec. 


20-Dec. 31 0.. 
I4o... 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15 oo. 
Nov. 15-Dec. $ ¢. 
Sept. 1-Feb. 28 0. 

Sept. 20- Dec. 31 0. 


”| Nov. 15-Dec. 140. 


Aug. 1-Mar.1 of... 














1 Hct. HM. 
-Nov. 





Alberta 
British Columbia 


Manitoba 
New Brunswic! . 
Northwest Ferntorien 


Ontario ‘ . 
Prince Edward Island. . 








{i eee 
West... 





Sept. 1-Nov. 14 0.. 
Sept. 15-Dec. Jie.. 


Oct. 15-Jan. Jie 
Nov. 30 














Oct. 12-Oct. 18 ot... 
No open season 0... 
(0) 


(0) 
Dec 15-Dec. Ho... 
(0) 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15 ot. 


Oct. 1-Dee. 14 
No open season 





Mountain Goat 





Northwest Ter.. 
Yukoa. 











Aug. 1-Mar. 1 ?. 





} 
| Arizona 





BAND- TAILED PIGEON 





Dec. 1-Dee. 15... 
Sept. 9-Ort. 15... 
Dec. 1-Dec. 15... 
Nov. 1-Nov. 15. 


| Brit. Columbia 


WarterFow.: Daity Bac Lots 


Ducks, 12 (but not more than 5 cider 

ducks, and not more thea 8 of any ont 
or 8 in the aggregate of convesbacks, 
redheads, scaup, ringnecks, teal, shovel 
ters, and gadwalis); geese, including 
brant, 4; reils and gellinules (except 
sora and coot), 25 in the aggregate. but 
not more than 15 of any one apecies;Wil- 
son's smipe (jacksmipe), 20; woodcock. 
4; mourning dows, 18; band tailed pit 
cons, 10. .Not more than 2.days’ bat 
limit of ducks and geese (including 
brent), and not more than 12 woodcock. 
and 10 bend-tailed pigeons may 
possessed at one time. These bag and 
possession limits are subject to reduc 
tion by state laws. 





crane, fulmay, gannet, grebe, guillemot, gull, heron, jseger, loon, murre, petrel, puffin, 


*Laws or regulations of 1933 not received. 


tLocal exceptions (sce “ 


“Game Laws for the Season 1933-34"). 


tCertaia species. 
* Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds, the season is closed on wood duck, ruddy duck, bufflehead, swans, snow geese and brant in Atlantic Coast States, Ross’ geese, bobolink - 


shearwater, tern, and all shorebirds (except Wilson's snipe or jacksnipe and woodcock) in the U: 
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THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating the close 


season is given. 


term “rabbit” includes hare; 
wi grouse (known as “partridge” 
and sage hens; “introduced pheasant” 


“quail,” the bird known as 
in the North and “pheasant” 


Brg ol in the South; 
out 


“grouse’ 
in the 


’ includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 
h), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, 
is restricted to Old World pheasants. 


PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of 


ame laws in Stat here hunti i t lated, 
PROVISIONS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS POSTE en ne eae ee ae 


Open seasons for NEWFOUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two paragraphs below. 


The Farmers’ Bulletin on “‘Game Laws for the Season 1933-34” and a directory of game protection officials may be had, when issued, on application 
to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama.—IW'ild turkey (gobbler), also =, ‘ Apr. 10. Doves, in Mobile, Bald 
aah Washingt on Counties, Nov. 1-Jan. mer 


Alaska —All_ hunting prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed 
areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands, Eyak Lake, and in Key: ry stone Canyon 


Alaska), Aug. 20-Nov. 15. Moose, on part of Kenai Peninsula; 
bo and goat on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and goat on Baranof 
and Chichagof Islands, no open season. Killing of females and young of moose, 
pis « sheep, and deer, and mountain goat kids prohibited. Large brown and 
grisely bears, non-residents, Sept. 1-. ; for residents, Sey 
area and southeastern Alaska cast of long. 141 
fe wkins,. Hinchinbrook, Montague, Yakobi, Chichagof, Baranof, Admiralty, 
and Kodiak-Afognak group except Afognak Island; in rest of Territory, resi- 
dents, no close season. Black bear, no close season. 


Asizona—Black tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south of Gila River, and 
re Mearns's quail, throughout State, no open se: 

Navajo Counties, no open season. Coot, Nov. y. JO. hy ing 
uly 1S-Aug. 31. Peccary or javelina, Nov. 1-Jan. 34. Squirrels, Oct. 
i 15, except — squirrel, in State, and Chiricahua and Arizona po 

els, south of Gila and Salt River base meridian, no open season. 


alliiatin (male), also Dec. 20-Jan. 1. Bear, turkey gobbler, Nov. 7-Nov. 
12 and Dec. 20-Jan. | ; gobblers, additional open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. 
Squirrel, also Oct. 1-Jan 


California —Deer (male, except .-¥ buck), in Districts 2, 2%, and 3, Aug. 1- 

Sept. 14; in Dinice 1 4%. 24, and 25, Sept. 16-Oct. 18; in District 1% 
(deer must have 3 or more stew hes to each antler), Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in Dis- 
trict 1%, Sept. 1-Oct. 15; in Districts 254, 4, and 434, Aug 16-Sept. 15. Mown- 
tain and valley quail, in ‘District 1%, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no 

season. Panos, in District 2, no ag season.. Rails, no open season; 
doves, in Districts 4,442, 434, Sept. 1 ¥ 4 


—— Abert, black or tufted car, no open season. 


—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 
em may kill with shotgun f permit, with rifle, on own lands, 
deer destroying fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to 
commissioners within 12 hours. Hungarian partridge, no open season. 


Delaware.—Gray squirrel, Sept, 15-Nov. 1; fox and black squirrel, Nov. 1$-Dec. 3. 


Florida. —Deer, wild turkey, in Collier and Sumter Counties, no open season. Quail, 
in Collier County, Nov. 20-Dec. 31. / s, west of the Ochlockonee River, 
Nov. I-Jan. 31, and in Dade, Monroe, and Broward Counties, Sept. 16-Nov. 15. 


—— squirrel, no Open season. 


in Ada, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, Owyhee, 

and Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east 
of Little Salmon, Oct. S~Nov. 5; in Clearwater County, and remainder of Idaho 
con Oct. S-Nov. 10; in Ciark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton 
Counties, Nov. 15-Dec. 1; in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai, Latah, 
Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; = Bannock, Bear 
Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and a Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 30 
Washington Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 


; im Adams and 
ain goats, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi idaho, and Clearwater Counties, 
Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep (ram only—under special license; fee, 
nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and Lemhi Counties only, Oct, 15- 
Oct. 25. Elk. in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. S-Nov. 10; in Clark, 
Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Nov. 15-Dec. Bear, in 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez 

shone Counties, Sept 1-May 31; in rest of State, no close 

ame Laws, 1933-34," for local seasons on upland game birds.) 

brant, coot, jacksnipe, in the five northern counties, Sept. 21- 


—Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; 
Dec. 1; in southern zone, July 1-Dec. 1 
“Game Laws, 1933-34.") 


Towa —Scasons on upland game birds fixed by Fish and Game Commission 


in central zone, Aug. 1- 
(For counties in cach zone, tsee 


Kansas—For squirrel, unprotected ; 
Ort. 1-Nov. 30. 


laine. —Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, 
m AV aldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in Aroostook, Penobscot, Somer- 
set, Piscataquis, Franklin, and Oxford Counties, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Hancock 
and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 16. Hare, rabbit, in Franklin County, 
Oct. 1-Mar. 3 


other squirrels, no open season. Gallinuics, 


Maryland.—Deer (male—having two or more points to one antler). in Allegany 
County, Dec. 1-Dec. 10; in Washington County in reserves inclosed by 7-ft 
fence, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dec. 5. Squirrel, additional 
open season, Nov, 15-Dec. 31, except in Garrett County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31 only 


s.—Deer, in Nantucket and Barnstable Counties, no open season. 
Here of rabbit in Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28. Quail, in Berkshire, 
Essex, Franklin, Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, and Worcester 
Counties, no open season. Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season. 


Michigan —Director of conservation may shorten or close season or otherwise re- 
strict the taking of any species of game. Deer, in Upper Peninsula and in Al- 
ona, Alpena, Cheboygan, Crawford, Antrim, Arenac, Bay, Charlevoix (ex- 
cept Beaver Island), Emmet, Gladwin, setiand, Tosco, Kalkaska, Man- 
ister, Missaukee, Montmorency, Ogeraw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, Ros- 
common, and Wexford Counties out, Lower Fastin Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Rab- 
bit, in Lower Penmsula, Oct. 1 1. Squirrel, in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15- 
Oct. 34. Gronsr and preiric chicken, in Upper Peninsula Oct. 1 12. Pheas- 
ext, in Upper Peninsula, no open season. Woodcock, Upper * a aed oy Oct. 1- 
Oct. 12, mLower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 2 

Memmsete—Gronse and pheasant may be taken during season fixed by conservation 
urect 


Mississippi — in Panola, Quitman, and Tallahatchie Counties, Nov. 21-Nov. 
25, Dec ), and Jan, 17-Jan 19, in Neshoha, Leake, Scott, Rankin, 
Madison, Howten, and Hinds Counties, no open scason. 

issouri—Onail, in Andrew, Atchisun, Bates, Cooper, Dade, Daviess, 
Harrison, Johnson, Knox, Maries and Monitcau Counties, no open season 
horns not less than 4 inches long), in 

Pramme, Richland, Roosevelt, and Wibaux 

arbon, Daniels, Garfield, Liberty, a 
Sheridan, T. 


(males only—with 
Carter, Custer, Dawson, Fallon, 

ywder River, Ro: 

, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of Big Horn, ‘Gallatin, Borns 
and Pondera Counties, no open season ; deer, either sex, in part of Ravaili Coun- 
ty, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in part of Giacier County, Oct. 1S-Nov. 15. One deer 
of either sex may be taken during the open season in Mineral, Glacier, Lake, 
Sanders, Missoula, Granite, and Ravalli Counties. Elk, in Flathead, Glacier, 

ladison, Petroleum, Pondera, and parts of ‘alain, Missoula, and Powell 
= part of Mineral Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark 
bog Nov. 1-Nov. 15, in parts of Lewis and Clerk and Teton Counties, 
Oct. 15-Dec. 1; in part of Ravalti County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20; in part of Granite 
Cea (either sex) Nov 8 Nov and in Park County, Oct. 15-Jan. 10; 
im rest of State, no open season. AAT 4 may make’ regulations affecting 
Seasons and the Renting of elk 








Nebraska.—Game, forestation, and parks commission may open 
or less, between Sept. 16 and Dee. 31 on 9 
Wilson's snipe or jacksnipe, Oct. 1-Nov. 


Nevada.—Fish and game commissioners fix season on deer = branched horns, 
and upland game, and boards of county y shorten or close 


season entirely. 


season 15 days 
rouse, prairie chicken, and pheasant, 


New Hampehire—Deer, in in Coos County north of U. S. Highway No. 2, Oct. 15- 
wv. 30; in Carroll County, Nov. 15-Dec. 15; 1-Dec. 
ry in Grafton County, in Coos County abs of U.S. Highway No. 2, Nov. 
. 15; in towns of Seat Hampton, ee Falls, North Hampton, 
and Rye, in Rockingham County, no open season. Cock pheasant, in Hillsboro, 
5 «ety Rockingham, and Sirafford € Counties = Nov. 1-Nov. 6. Galli- 
nules, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


New Jersey.—Season closed on quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunterdon, Mor- 
ns, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Unian, and Warren Counties, until 7 21, 1938, 
and on ruffed grouse in Essex, oye tee Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Somerset, and Union Counties until Mar, 9, 1935. 


New Mexico.—State game and fish commission fixes nag — hes limits on 
upland and big game. Deer, wild turkey, in Mc cKinley Count; Mo open sea: 
son. Season ¢ on bobwhite quail throughout State, oa on all quell 
in McKinley County. 


New York.—Commission may shorten game (see “Game Laws, 
1933-34" #8 Deer (male), in Aéirondaci, Oat TS Now IS. 15; in Lg Sullivan, 
Rensse' Delaware, Dutchess, G: Columbia, Schoharie, and Orange 

Counties, wy 1-Nov. 15; in rest of Stat State, no open season. pod unprotected, 

in Clinton, bag Essex, Franklin, Greene, and Ulster Counties. J’ ae 

hare, Oct. 1 in. 31, except in Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, and Fulton Ne 
ties, Oct. 26- ay "i; in Niagara, Livingston, Yates, Tompkins, Wyomi 

Chemung Counties, no open season. Cottontail rebbit, Oct. 15-Jan. St cox veep in 

Wayne, Ontario, Orleans, Livingston, Monroe, Cayuga, Schuyler, Tompkins, 

and Onondaga Counties, Oct. 15-Mar. 31; in Niagara County, Oct. 26-Dec. 31; 

in Rockland County, Nov. 15-Jan. 15. Fox squirrel, no open 

black squirrel, in Genessee, Niagara, Orleans, Yates Counties, no open 

season. Quail, in Dutchess, Putnam, and Westchester Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. 

Woodcock, north main line of N.Y.C.R.R. from Buffalo to Albany, and 

Boston & Albany R.R. from Albany to Massachusetts line, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; 

south of above raileende, Oct. 15-Nov. 14. 

Long Island.—Fox squirrel, no open season. Quail, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 


North Carolina —Deer (male), in Western and Central Zones, Oct. 15-Dec. 15; in 
Eastern Zone, Sept. 1-Dec. {S except in Halifax, Northampton, Hertford, Person, 
Martin, Bertie, and Washington Counties, Sept. 1-Jan. 1. Bear, in Western and 
Central Zones, Oct. 1-Jan. 15; in Eastern Zone, unprotected. Squirrel, in West- 
ern Zone, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; in Central and Eastern Zones, Oct. 1-Dec. 31, — 
. counties above named Sept. 15-F . Raccoon, orgs a 

Nov. 1-Jan. 31, except raccoon in counties above named, Oct. 1-Feb. 1 Owe 
wild turkey, in Western Zone, Nov. 15-Jan. 1; in Central ion Nov. ot 
20: in I= Zone, Nov. 20-Feb. 1, except in counties above named Nov. 20- 
Feb. 2 « boundaries of zones see “Game Laws, 1933-34.” 


North Dakota—Decr, in Bowman, Slope, Billings, Golden Valley, McKenzie 
(south of Township 150), Divide, Burke, Renville, Ward, Bottineau (west 
of range 76), McHenry, Pierce, Benson, Ramsey, Towner, Cavalier, Nelson, 
Grand Forks, Walsh, and Pembina Counties, no open season. White-breasted 
and sharp-tailed grouse, . 16-Oct. 16. ge 2 ed grouse, in Bottineau, Cavalier, 
Pembina, and Rolette ‘Counties only, Oct. 7-Oct. 16, 


Oklahoma.—Qwail may not be eo except on ane Ww Nekeg rg and Friday 
of each week during open season and on Tha: y and Christmas 
and New Year's Days or the preceding sanmer if Ae "all on Sundays. 


Oregon.—Bu i! clk, in Umatilla, Baker, and 
only, Oct. 23-Oct. 25. Bear, in Jackson, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Ser oye grouse, no open 
grouse, west of Oct. 15-Oct eT: 
except in Baker, ‘len, and Wallowa Counties, ag 20-Sept. 20; 
River County, and ruffed grouse in Grant County, no open season. Chinese 
pheasants, in Lincoln, Tillamook, Wheeler, Jefferson, Lake, and Curry Coun- 
ties, no open season; in Malheur County, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Afountain rd poe 
and California or relley quail, in Douglas, Jackson, Josephine, Yamhill, Kla- 
math, Lake, Umatilla, Gilliam, > Sherman, Morrow, Deschutes, ‘Marin, 
Wasco, C 15-Oct. 31; bobwhite quail, in Malheur 
County, en, in Baker, Malheur, and 
Union Counties only, / g 
man, Umatilla, W ng and Wallowa Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. Eider 
ducks, nO open seaso 


cook es Ww mT and Union Counties 
josephine, and math Counties only, 

rey rn or dine grouse, ruffed 
pon of Cascades, Sept. 20-Oct. 25, 


Pennsylvania —Communicate with Board of Game’ Commissioners, Harris- 
burg, for changes in open seasons and other restrictions on hunting. Kabbits, 
squirrels pheasant, grouse, quail, blackbirds and turkeys may be taken only on 
Nov. 1, 2, 6 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 2 . 29 and 30. Bethe ny, be ach 
turkeys in berks, Bradford, Carbon, Clearfield, Dauphin, Jefferson, Lackawan- 
na, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampton, Pike, ‘Schuyikill, Tioga, 
Wayne, and Wyoming Counties. » 


Rhode Island.—Cock pheasant, in town of New Shorcham (4 days only), Oct. 15, 
Nov. 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 3 and 10. 


South Carolina—Deer, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open 
season one day only—Jan 1, 1934 In Chester, Lexington, Richland, Edgefield, 
Bamberg, and Saluda Counties, and part of Allendale County, no open season. 


South Dakota—Decr (male with two or more points to one ontter), in Meade 
Lawrence, nington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, 1-Nov. 20. 
Chinese ringneck or English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie ‘hie! nom, pinnated, 
white-breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and sage grouse may taken under 
regulations of Game and Fish Commission, Pierre. 


Tennessee.—Deer, in Cheatham, Lewis, Perry, and Wayne Counties, no open sea 
son. Pheasant, in Johnson County, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Quail, in Johnson County, 
Nov. 1- -Jan. 1; in Sullivan County, Nov. 15-Jan. 1; m Cocke County, no open 
season. IVild turkey, in Lewis County, no open season. Gallinules, Nov. 1-Nov. 
0. 


| Texas. ra Bleck tailed deer (male, with pronged hern), west of Pecos River, Nov. 
De Kalty | 
| 


16-Nov. 30; deer, in Anderson, Archer, a. Bowie, Brown, Burnet (north 
of Colo rado River), Callahan, Camp, Cass, Clay, Coleman, Coryell, Eastland, 
Freestone, Galveston, Haskell, Hamilton, Harrison, Hemphill, Henderson, 
Hutchinson, Jack, Jasper, Jones, mar, hocesene, Leon, Limestone, Marion, 
Montague, Morris, Navarro, Newton, Palo 10, Panola, Parker, Red River, 
Roberts, Sabine, San Augustine, San Saba, Shetne Stephens, Throckmpr- 
ton, Titus, Upshur, Wise, Wood, and Young Counties, no open season. Squirrel, 
additional season, May 1-July 31. IW’ild turkey gobblers, in Cherokee, Nacog- 
doches, Angelina, San Augustine, Sabine, Tyler, Jaci, Newton, Harris, 
Houston, Madison, Trinity, Grimes, Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, Montgom- 
ery, Robertson, Brazos, Burleson, Lee, Bastrop, and ion Counties, 
Mar. i-Apr. 30 only. IW'ild turkey, in Callahan, Eastland. sephens, Palo 
Pinto, Panola, Bowie, —_ Cass, Lamar, Limestone, Marion, Morris, Red 
River, Titus, Upshur, Wood, Freestone, Lampasas, Leon, Comal, Guadalupe 
Counties, and Burnet County north of Caeads River, Shackelford, 4 
Saba, and Harrison Counties, no open season. Prairie chicken, in Colli 
and Wheeler Ce, no open season. Quail, in Panola, Rusk, and 
Counties, Dec. 1-Jan. in Andrews, Anderson, Archer, Glasscock, Yoa 


HM; 
rden, Howard, and Stephens Counties, and part of Karnes County, no tomes | 


season; gray and | 


in Hood- 





season. Chachalaca ot Mexican pheasant, Dec. 1-Jan. 16, except 

Rusk, and Harrison Counties, Dec. i i 

Zone, Aug. 8-Oct. 31; in South Zone, / Saw 22-Cat. 51. Tas Oe eee cctnoet 
dove divided by Texas-Mexican Railway from Laseto Christi. 
Gallinules, in north zone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in sout! & 20m, Ion. 1-Nov. 30. 


Utah.—Commissioner may fix open seasons on quail, grouse, sage hen, and dove. 
Vermont—Deecr, in Essex County, Mer, 1-Nov. 30. Rasvene or Hungarian 
Wednesdays and 


partridge, no open season. Pheasani 


¢ (male) may be taken 
Saturdays during October. 


Virginia —Deer, cast of the Blue Bites Mountains, Nov. Donte 3, ex 





. ing 
aon, in Nori and N 
Mountains, Nov. isnen w, 
es, —- 15S-Nov. 20, and 
and 
jes, Dec. 1, 2, and 3. 
on_ deer (male), bear, elk, rabbit, squirrel, and 
Department by counties. 





Wythe Coma, no 


ashington.—Open seasons 
upland game birds fixed by State Game 


West Virginia —Red squirrcl, unprotected. 


Wisconsin—Deer (male), in Polk, Barron, ot Nov, t-Nor 


Wyoming.—Sage hen, in Fremont. 
Saneee-< 


Alberta.—<All big game — 


Manitoba—Hungarion partridge, Oct. 6, 7. 9, 10, 11 


thon, Lang- 
lade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, ‘open in even 
ES Se ays cee en yey BE 
open sea: 


. Goshen, Laramie, and Platte Counties, no open 
season. Sai te 9 in ae and Park Counties only, Sept. S-Oct 5-Oct. 5. 


National Parks of Canada, Ottawa, 
» for full text of the cmt peer on Migratory Birds, 


have horns at least Pomgon dD og Deer, moose, 
caribou, in Forest Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 

1-Oct. 31. Hunting of big game prohibited south of North Saskatchewan 
River and cast of Pacific ilway from to McLeod. 
Shar p- salleh ae grouse, = of Red Deer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. st in rest of 
Province, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Ruffed ois blue grouse, spruce portrid, , north 
of Canadian Pacific Railway and Red Jeer River only, Oct. 1-Oct. S. Euro- 
pean partridge, Sept. 1S-Nov. W. ag Feet coot, Wilson's snipe (jack- 
snipe), gallinules, north of Clearwater and Athabasca Rivers, Sept. 1-Nov. 14; 





Columbia.—Open seasons on upland game birds fixed annually by Order- 
in-Council, which may be obtained irom Game Commissioner, Victoria, B. C. 
Local seasons are presc Tibed in both Eastern and Western Districts on god 


season. Bull caribou, in Eastern District, except in Mackenzie and Skeena 
Electoral ay Cariboo Electoral District west of Fraser River, and except 
south main line Canadian Pacific Railway . 1 
no open seen Bull clk (wapiti), in Fernie and Columbia 
ous eae District west of Columbia River), 
of Province, no open season, Male mountain sheep, in 
of Canadian National Railway and in Car Lit 
south of the main Chilcotin River and west of Fraser River, and in 
Cranbrook, and Columbia Electoral Districts, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in rest of 
Province, no open season. Mountain goat, in Eastern District except North 
h Okanagan, and Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral Districts), Sept. 
1-Dec. 15; in Western District (except on Vancouver Island), Sept. 12-Dec. 
is aoe deer (mule, white-tail, coast), in Eastern District (except white-tail 
in Nogth South meen Electoral Distri west 
summit 
open ameen). Ls 12-Dec. 15; in Western District, Sept. 12-Dec. 15, 
in North and South Saanich and Highland Districts on bined 
ind, Sept. tone 31, and except on Queen Charlotte Islands, no 
Bear (except white or ‘Kermodet bear), in Eastern District, Sept. 
in Western District. 2-June 30. For local seasons on duc ‘ks, yee: brant, 
coot, and Wilson's ‘snipe ‘Gackenine ), consult provincial game law: 


Ducks, geese, coot, rails, 
north of S3d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30; ‘cout, Sept. 20-Nov. 15. 


New fnmareg yee G on Grand Manan, Campobetlo, and Deer Islands, no open 


ason, a resident thereof, under $1 license from Minister, may take one 

pe Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Nonresident, ial license (fee, $25), may take 
june 30. Grouse “(pertride). ), on Grand Manan, Campobetio, 

sqn. Ducks, geese, brant, coot, rails, on Grand 
> woodcock, Wilson's snipe (jacksnipe), o 


Manan group, Oct. "§ = _ 
5-Nov. 


Grand Manan group, Oct. 


Northwest Territories. —Governor General in Council may, by regulation, alter 


Ontario.—Deecr, 


Quebec. 


Saskatche 
NEWFOUNDLAND .—Hare, 
ose, plove cw, 


MEXICO.—Decer (male), north of 20th parallel, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; 


seasons. Female caribou, mountain shecp, or mountain goat with young at foot, 
and their young, no open season. 


a Scotia—Deer, male only, on Cape Breton Island. Moose, on Cape Breton 
ag om no open season. Ruffied grouse, on Cape Breton Island, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. 
Geese, brant, in Shelburne and Q pane, Nov. 1- rt Ui; ducks, rails, 
in Colchester and Cumberland Counties, Sept. 15-Dec. 3 


bull moose, north of Canadian National Railway, Sept. 15- 
Nov. 25; south of Canadian National Railway to Mattawa River, and ag 
Pacific Railway to Heron Bay, north shore Lake Superior, Oct. 20-N: 25; 
south Canadian — to Heron Bay and north Lake } and paw 4 
River (except on St. Joseph Island, Algoma District, Nov. 10-Nov. 25), Nov. 
1-Nov. 25; and ater’ of French and Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 5-Nov. 20. Ducks, 
geese, brant, coot, Wilson's snipe (jacksnipe), _ gallinules, north and west 
of, French and aoe me es and in all Georgia: y waters, Sept. 1-Dec. 
15; in rest of a 15-Dec. 15, except ae ducks north of Canadian 
National Railway, ee Dec. 15. 


.—Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. Caribou, in 
Gaspé, Bonaventure, and Matane Counties only. 


ywan.—Deer, moose (males only), caribou, north of Township 44, Nov. 
15-Dec. 14; south of Township 35, no open season. Ducks, geese, coot, Wilson's 
suipe ( aye 4 x norte of Township @, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; south of Township 
61, Sept. 15-Nov 


rabbit, ptarmigan, willow grouse or partridge, 
. snipe, or other wild or migratory birds (except hawks 
unprotected, and except copercailsie, or black game, no open season), 


south of 20th 
mountain sheep, manatee, no open season. 
Feb. 28 Peccary, Aug. 1-Feb. 28. Upland 
. Sept. 1-Sept. 30. White-winged doves, Sept. 16-Nov. 30, and other 
pei and pigcons, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Wilson's snipe, duck, goose, swan, Nov. 1- 
Feb. 28 Other shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept. 30. Wild turkey, curassew, cojolite, 
Sept. 1-Dec. 31. Alligator, Sept. 1-May 31. Anteater, hinkajou, Oct. I-Jan. 31. 
Paca, armaditlo, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Tapir, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


parallel, July 16-Oct. 15. Antelope, 
pe Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rabbit, Sept. 





Consult your state game laws. The seasons on these pages were furnished FIELD & STREAM by the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey, and we are not responsible for their accuracy. The dates as shown are correct as far as our knowledge 
60es, but we cannot guarantee them. Before actually hunting in any state you should consult a warden or the state 
Same department of that state in order not to run afoul of some regulation that may have been changed since these 


pages were compiled. 
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THE WILDFOWL GUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


Y earliest recollections of wild- 

fowling are shooting with a pon- 

derous ten-bore muzzle-loader, 

with which I often trudged five 
miles to a spit of land across which the 
birds used to fly at dawn and dusk. Also, 
I had a little sixteen-bore, single-barrel 
semi-hammerless. This is a gun now al- 
most forgotten, and no one thought such 
a small gun was worth while for ducks, 
so I used the ponderous muzzle-loader by 
preference. 

A tall, gangling youth of my acquaint- 
ance at that time shot a double-barrel 
eight-bore and made the trek with me on 
many a howling night when the wind was 
lashing the bay into a 
lather. That was about 
1906, but since then there 
has been a big change in 
the style of our sporting 
artillery. 

When the Federal ban 
was placed upon the 
eight-bore and _ larger 
calibers, there were so 
few of them still used 
that there was scarcely a 
murmur of protest. The 
ten-bore is scarcer today 
for wildfowling than it 
was then for rabbits and 
the change has been for 
the better. There are 
more people using pow- 
erful twenty-bores for 
ducks now than are us- 
ing ten-bores and it most 
assuredly is a certain 
indication of a healthful 
change in the attitude 
of the American gun- 
ner towards his sport. 

The writer has killed ducks with all 
calibers, from a single-barrel four-bore 
down to a twenty-eight and there are times 
when each has its advantages. But for the 
average man. under average conditions, 
it is obvious that, with our powerful, mod- 
ern ammunition, the twelve-bore is un- 
questionably the best choice. 

Let us analyse the various gauges, start- 
ing from the bottom: 

We will first discuss the .410-bore. I 
know clubs in the South where there are 
myriads of soft-feathered marsh fowl that 
are gunned over decoys in abandoned rice 
fields. Under these conditions, with a bag 
limit of twelve a day, one is really foolish 
to use anything larger than a twenty-bore 
and, in my opinion, on good days when 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











the birds are moving, the three-inch .410 
or the twenty-eight would be sportier. 
One must kill his ducks over a small ex- 
panse of open water within a twenty-five- 
or thirty-yard limit or they will fall back 
in the tall reeds, where, with even the 
best of retrievers, many of them will be 
lost. It is a question of killing neatly, with 
a minimum of cripples at short range and 
this the three-inch .410 and the twenty- 


The small-bore gun is suitable for inland esaterfoutl shooting of this type 


eight-bore will do competently enough. 

When one pays a heavy toll in dues 
and railway fares to shoot in such a sport- 
ing paradise, it would seem to be to his ma- 
terial benefit to eke out his sport as long as 
possible, rather than to return to the club- 
house before noon to kick his heels until 
the next day, because he shot his limit all 
too soon. But most of us will never know 
such conditions. For those who do, a gun 
with three-inch .410-gauge shells, throw- 
ing three-quarters of an ounce of No, 7 
shot, holds promise. 

Personally, I would lean towards the 
slightly heavier twenty-eight bore, even 
though its charge is the same, but I shall 
probably never have need for either of 
them, inasmuch as I have to work for 


most of my ducks on the average shoot. 

The twenty-bore, however, is a more 
generally useful weapon. Either a full- 
choke pump or a 6%-pound double with 
twenty-eight-inch full-choke barrels, load- 
ed with a progressive charge similar to 
Super X and throwing a full ounce of fives 
or sixes, will pull mallards out of the air 
up to forty-five or fifty yards, when held 
right—and few of us can kill our birds 
farther out than that. The difficulty is 
that to accomplish this you have got to 
center your birds with a full-choke pattern 
and not very many gunners are that good 
at judging pace and range. 

For Southern marsh-shooting, where 
the birds are jumped or shot over decoys 
on small salt ponds and for decoy shooting 
in the wheatlands of the Northwest, a 
twenty proves itself an excellent tool in 
the hands of a skilled 
performer. But for open- 
water shooting, either 
coastal or on large in- 
land lakes, for pass 
shooting and for pulling 
ducks down from over 
the tops of the tall cy- 
press trees of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, it is not gun 
enough to suit the ma- 
jority of us. 


HERE are _ times 
while battery-shoot- 
ing, when redheads, blue- 
bills and canvasbacks are 
fairly clambering to sit 
down on your rig, that 
the handiness of a twenty 
would make it more de- 
sirable than any twelve- 
bore ever built—but the 
red-letter days are few 
and far between. Gener- 
ally speaking, the twen- 
ty-bore is not an open- 
water duck gun under average conditions. 
The sixteen-bore, however, is surpris- 
ingly popular with a goodly number of 
expert shots. Four of the best men I know 
at point shooting swear by it, including our 
Chief Federal Game Warden, H. P. Shel- 
don. 

There is something extremely racy- 
looking about a lean pair of thirty-inch 
full-choke sixteen-bore barrels which, in a 
634-pound gun, is both fast handling and 
far reaching. I never owned a sixteen in 
anything but an upland gun which was 
too open in pattern for this sort of use, 
but I have often wished that I had. 

There are a multitude of reasons for 
the merited popularity of the twelve-bore. 

Admittedly, larger bores will kill farth- 
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“IVIAN, YOU CAN'T BAG ’EM 


49 





“I guess I’ve used up more’n my share 
of cuss words, foolin’ around with 
different kinds of shells. Many’s the 
time my eyes said, ‘Shoot,’ but the 
shell in my gun said, “Too far!’ I’m 
old enough, now, to know better. 
Huh! If every man knew as much as I 
do about long-range, hard-hitting 
Peters Ammunition—say, you’d hear 
lots more bragging and fewer alibis!” 


The Peters HIGH VELOCITY is 
the hardest-hitting shell ever built 
—the only shell designed especially 
for modern, progressive burning 
powders and maximum charges of 
powder and_ shot. Accelerated 
velocity, long range, killing energy, 
dense patterns. The Peters VICTOR 
sells at a lower price, but is made 
with the same care and precision. 


When you pepper ‘em with Peters ‘Visible Ballistics.’ This interesting booklet 
portrays shot charges in actual flight—by means of 
Sparkography, an exclusive Peters method of proof- 
testing. Fill in and mail the coupon for your free copy. 


~—brother, you bring ‘em down! 


Peters Shells are 
primed with Peters 
RUSTLESS priming __ 


mixture, which means : 
always a clean and THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


protected io’ ‘Teme Dept. L-27, Kings Mills, Ohio. 
When you Fa y 22's and Please send me “Visible Ballistics” without charge. 





big-game cartridges, or Name 
pistol ammunition, be 
sure your dealer gives 
you Peters! City 


ETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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er, but they are actually of little or no 
advantage to the average man whose abil- 
ity to hit consistently is not equal to the 
extreme range of the twelve-bore. The 
longest range at which a normal twelve- 
bore will throw a consistent killing pat- 
tern with large shot may be said to be six- 
ty yards. Some exaggerated claims, herald- 
ing the birth of progressive powders, cre- 
ated the belief that it was greater, but 
they will not stand the uncompromising 
test of the pattern board. 

It is difficult to form an accurate con- 
clusion as to what constitutes good duck- 
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will kill as far as a full-choke sixteen— 
about fifty-five yards. As most ducks are 
killed under forty yards, the modified 
twelve has unquestionable advantage over 
the full choke gained by the increased 
ability to hit through the slightly more 
generous spread at moderate range. 

The automatic and the pump naturally 
stand at the top of the list for duck shoot- 
ing. One often has to sit for hours and 
await a flight of ducks. The additional 
shots from the repeater at such times are 
of real advantage. The single sighting 
plane also has more appeal where long 





The calor $ atin idbere Ithaca with 28-inch barrels 


shooting. Conditions in an area as broad as 
North America must naturally vary a 
great deal. It is child’s play to kill soft- 
feathered marsh fowl coming in to decoys, 
as compared to pulling high singles down 
over a pass. 

Because one has acquired the skill to 
become deadly in a battery, which; to the 
inexperienc ed man is a most difficult way 
to shoot, does not mean that the same in- 
dividual would perform as well under 
other conditions to which he is not ac- 
customed. But, having observed duck- 
shooters under all sorts of conditions 
from one end of this continent to the other, 

I have come to the conclusion that, on the 
average, the good shot does not kill a high 
percentage beyond thirty-five yards. 

Let us say, for argument’s sake, that 
if he is very skillful, he should bag one 
bird to two shells within this range. Un- 
der these conditions, he would certainly do 
better than one to four at fifty yards. The 
average run of duck shooters will do very 
well indeed if they kill one bird to three 
or four shells within thirty yards and these 
men can hardly do better than one to 
eight at fifty yards and will seldom kill 
at sixty. On the other hand, the worst dub 
will occasionally pull down a bird, stone- 
dead, at seventy and over, through a chance 
pellet’s striking a vital spot. 

The reason for this great falling off in 
our effectiveness beyond normal range 
is that birds far out are not decoying 
ducks ; they are usually going away or 
passing rapidly and this calls for nicety 
of judgment of both pace and angle of 
flight. We have to instinctively take into 
consideration elevation and depression as 
well as lead. The pattern being thinner, 
there is less chance of the bird’s being 
killed unless properly centered and, of 
course, as the range is increased, all of 
these obstacles to a perfect score are im- 
measurably increased. 


O* what use, therefore, is greater range 
to the average man? It is only an in- 
centive to promiscuous shooting at in- 
creased range and additional expense. In 
consequence, I would recommend for Mr. 
Average Man a twelve-bore repeating 
gun, bored modified choke. My readers 
will probably wonder at my suggestion of 
a modified barrel. I have used one myself 
for many years in duck shooting and 
would always prefer it to a full-choke, ex- 
cept for pass or point shooting, where 
nothing but long shots are to be had. 

\ strong modified-choke twelve-bore 


shots are involved; perhaps it does help 
one to aim more accurately. The weight 
of this type of gun is actually an advantage 
in duck shooting—it permits the use of the 
popular heavy charges without the attend- 
ing discomfort of severe recoil. The duck 
shooter as a rule does not have to tote 
his gun very far and then there is that 
last and most important factor of the 
magazine capacity of the repeater being 
responsible for the bagging of many a 
cripple that would otherwise escape into 
the rushes, swim out of range or dive and 
skulk away before an empty double barrel 
could be reloaded. 

There are a host of other reasons in 
favor of the repeater. It is a staunch, 
sturdy and comparatively inexpensive 
weapon and one does not feel so badly 
about subjecting it to the rigors of duck 
shooting. Of course, it has not the balance 
of a fine double gun, but, on the other 
hand, its single trigger, which is not an ex- 
pensive extra, permits gloves to be worn 
while shooting in cold weather. Generally 
speaking, I do not practise what I preach. 
Except for battery shooting, I seldom use 
anything but a double barrel, largely, I 
think, because I have what is probably a 
pardonable pride in the possession of some 
unusually fine ones. 


HE ideal double-barrel duck gun is, in 

my opinion, such as one of these: A 
734-pound double with thirty-inch barrels, 
the right a modified bore and the left, full 
choke. It should be equipped with auto- 
matic ejectors and bored for three-inch 
shells. The duck gun, because of our pos- 
ture in a battery or blind, should have 
slightly more drop than would be required 
for an upland gun. It should also be slight- 
ly shorter in the stock because of the heavy 
clothing we frequently must wear for 
winter shooting. It should have automatic 
ejectors, as otherwise many a cripple will 
be lost. The three-inch chambers, when 
properly coned, will pattern the standard 
234-inch duck load just as well as the 
longer case, yet they afford the opportunity 
of using the 134-ounce load only available 
in the three-inch case, for occasional shoot- 
ing at long range. 

Were one going to buy a gun to meet 
unusual conditions, such as where most of 
the shooting is over the high cypress trees 
in the Mississippi Valley, or upon a pass 
where, as the saying goes, the birds are 
tall, or for wide shooting on some over- 
shot waters where the birds are extremely 
wary, it would pay to entertain the idea 


of one of the special long-range guns made 
to shoot the three-inch case. 

I have owned two or three twelve-bore 
Magnums and I am_ not enthusiastic 
about them. Of course, if one were going 
to shoot a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
of these three-inch cases in a day and is 
sensitive to recoil, he would want more 
than a 734-pound gun to handle them com- 
fortably. It would pay him then to consider 
a three-inch-chambered Magnum with 
thirty-two-inch barrels, weighing 8% 
pounds. Personally, I would rather take a 
little more punishment on the shoulder 
than take it on my back in carrying such 
a ponderous weapon. The first of such 
guns sent me for trial actually weighed 
9% pounds and felt like a ten-bore. Its 
over-bored barrels shot a superb pattern 
with No. 2 shot and made some really 
astounding kills, but such a gun is, in no 
sense, a generally useful duck gun. 


F one has a lot of long-range shooting to 
contend with, the ten-bore is still the 
best gun. Now that we have suitable ten- 
bore ammunition, I expect to see it regain 
some of the popularity it has lost. So long 
as we could get only 1'4-ounce loads for 
it, the ten could hardly out-range the 
twelve throwing an equal charge of shot. 
The only advantage lay in the fact that 
there was slightly less mutilation of the 
charge. But the ten with 154 ounces of 
shot is a very different gun and will kill 
regularly up to seventy yards or even 
slightly over. 

Here again, I would stress a light gun. 
My own ten is rather surprising to most 
people. It is stocked and barrelled just like 
one of my upland guns. It has twenty- 
eight-inch full-choke barrels, a single trig- 
ger, automatic ejectors and weighs but 
8'4 pounds. The stock has a rather small, 





The old and the new school—a double 8- 
bore (right) and a modern 20 


straight grip, a very thick comb and is 
5% inches deep from heel to toe and about 
a quarter of an inch wider across the butt 
than most guns. As a result, the recoil is 
distributed over a large area. I have never 
suffered from the recoil of the gun, even 
with the standard 15¢-ounce load. Most 
people to whom I have recommended such 
a ten shy from it as from the plague. They 
are afraid to chance the recoil. Because 
of its handiness it is enormously more 
effective than a ten-bore Magnum, which 
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Sir Greenhead 
Is On His Way! 


IGHTS are getting crisp. Northern 
hunting grounds are having snow. 
Cold-weather wildfowl—well fattened, sleek- 
plumaged, husky—are teeming South by 
night, on the move much of the day. Restless, 
wary, at their top form for speed, they have 
been shot at enough times to know what it’s 
all about. 


NOW you need Winchester Super Speed 
Shells. For their lightning get-away . . . their 
remarkable far-reaching high speed . . . their 
controlled shot string—short, compact, deadly 
at double the usual range . . . their clean kill- 
ing famous Winchester wallop away yonder, 
60, 70, even 80 yards! 


From an original unre 
touched photograph. 
Courtesy C. M. Powers. 





REPEATER 


LEADER 
SUPER SPEED 


REPEATER 
SUPER SPEED 
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YOU WILL GET SERVICE! 


You get a heavier powder load, scientifi- 
cally balanced both with a heavier charge 
of chilled shot (except in BB, which are 
soft) and with their new progressive-burn- 
ing powder’s own new way of doing things. 
By developing their pressure gradually, 
your Super Speeds fail to hit you with the 
sharp severe recoil that ordinarily would be 
right there. Yet they propel their big charge 
of shot so much faster and farther, and with 
so much more sustained energy! Do it, too, 
with that remarkably effective short shot 
string, that is not intended for short range. 


Besides far better for long range, you 
will find them a big improvement in shoot- 
ing in high cross winds. There being much 
less shot drift, you can hold closer, conse- 
quently more accurately. 


Leader Super Speed and Repeater Super 
Speed. For deer (buckshot or single ball) 
in Repeater only. At your dealers. Get some 
for long range TODAY. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


WINCHESTER 
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was sent to me for trial a year ago. This 
thirty-four-inch, 114%4-pound brute hurled 
two ounces of shot from a 3%-inch shell, 
hence it is as effective as the old eight- 
bore. However, it is my opinion that, al- 
though it will undoubtedly kill up to eighty 
yards, no one would get enough shooting 
today to learn to take advantage of its 
range. 

In closing, a word regarding the great 
guns of the past may be of interest. Many 
people undoubtedly think that a single- 
barrel four- or eight-bore kicked like a 
mule. The average eight was a ponderous 
weapon that weighed in the neighborhood 
of twelve pounds. It was not intended, 
however, for shooting at single ducks. 
There were lots of wildfowl in those days 
and large bags were expected. 


HE eight was usually turned loose on 
passing flocks on some high pass or off 
a shore blind. Under these conditions one 
could aim and swing it accurately enough. 
The eight was supposed to and actually did 
kill up to eighty yards. The charge was 
usually black or bulk smokeless powder 
and two ounces of shot. One will now ask, 
possibly, that if this is true of the eight, 
how about the four we were speaking of? 
The one I used had a single barrel thirty- 
six inches in length. It threw a quarter 
pound of shot and weighed eighteen 
pounds. It was a lot to lift to the shoulder 
but its recoil would not have bothered a 
child. In fact, I have been kicked worse 
by an over-loaded twenty. How far it 
would kill, I don’t know. I once brought 
down a single mallard that fell 125 yards 
away, so it was certainly a hundred yards 
distant when I fired at it. Two of the BB 
shot in the charge had gone clean through 
its body. 
If the use of such guns were permitted, 
one could not afford to use them for singles. 


RIFLE-SHOOTING TECHNIQUE 
By Jack Simpson 


HE rifle-shooting hunter is one of the 

most peculiar and inconsistent animals 
to be found in the woods. He will often 
train himself very thoroughly in one par- 
ticular type of shooting and then go out 
hunting and endeavor to bag the elusive 
buck, the great elk or the bouncing bunny 
with an entirely and utterly different type 
of shooting. And just to prove that he is 
original and doesn’t give a whoop for logic, 
he'll top it off by using a gun which is 
suited neither to the kind of shooting he 
does best nor to the country in which he 
hunts. Perhaps his gun is adapted to the 
game as far as power, velocity and type of 
bullet are concerned but don’t bet on it. 


The proper way to pass the buck. 
‘ cw’ t ’ - 
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To get down to cases, take Mr. Small- 
3ore. He shoots with the local rifle club 
using a Winchester 52 or similar rifle and 
perhaps shoots on the outdoor range in 
summer with the Service Springfield .30- 
06. He may or may not be an army man but 
as far as this discussion is concerned we 


You know the sad result. This young 
hunter starts out with a gun just like the 
Old-Timer’s. A buck jumps up just as the 
old boy said it would and he jerks up his 
old dog leg with surprising speed and 
bang! One deer. His cheek probably never 
touched the comb, he didn’t squeeze the 
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Picture of a gentleman who learned how to hold a rifle and squeeze the trigger 


can call him trained in the military type of 
shooting. Probably he has had a little 
time-fire and rapid-fire practice but not 
enough to make him real hot at it. This is 
not an attempt to belittle these clubs, as 
they are a fine thing providing excellent 
training and a lot of good, clean sport for 
thousands of fellows. This boy is plenty 
good in his own bailiwick, too. He can lie 
down, sit down or assume some other solid 
and scientifically correct position and shoot 
up a whole box of .22 long rifles and cover 
the result of his pu work with a 
quarter. 

Now, what does this Old Maestro do 
when he decides to go deer hunting? As 
the old saying goes, either of two things 
may happen. Say that some old veteran 
venison-getter tells him they must hunt in 
heavy brush or timber where a buck pops 
up for a moment and crashes away. The 
Old-Timer further explains to him that 
hair-splitting accuracy is not needed; just 
a light lever-action carbine that a fellow 
can jerk up and place a bullet danged quick 
on a fairly large target. No ’scopes or 
aperture sights recommended. This all 
sounds mighty funny to our hero but his 
informer has accounted for lots of meat 
so, naturally, he follows his advice. 


Formula: a sound rifle technique 


trigger and he didn’t know exactly where 
he was aiming but there's the meat. Now 
it is the young fellow’s turn. Another buck 
is scared up and it’s a case of no hits, no 
runs, but plenty of errors. Our target 
shooter is either too careful and waits 
until he gets a good hold and a nice, sure 
squeeze and it’s too late or else he shoots 
fast and furious with this strange, light 
gun, over open sights which he is not used 
to and has learned are inaccurate, or he 
gets hopelessly entangled in that lever. 


R mayhap, lacking the advice of the 
veteran or being too blamed ornery to 
change his ways, he takes to the woods with 
a nice, heavy, stiff-barreled Springfield 
sporter. This piece of artillery is the last 
word. It is properly stocked and balanced, 
it has a fine action and a good crisp trig- 
ger pull and it is surmounted with a beau- 
tiful hunting scope with which our friend 
has laid ’em into a two-inch circle at a 
hundred yards. To make a long, sad story 
less long, the result is the same. He can't 
find that crazy deer in the ’scope or else he 
can’t work the bolt fast enough to lay down 
a barrage and we are still without our win- 
ter’s meat. If, being essentially a skilled, 
deliberate target shot, he erred and got 
a ’scope with too much magnification for 
this kind of shooting, it was a mistake. 
It’s a long worm that has no turning so 
we come now to the sad case of the dyed- 
in-the-wool deer hunter who graduated to 
sheep. This old woodsman can work that 
lever-action like a trip hammer and though 
he does not know much about ballistics, 
steady positions, sling or sights, he always 
gets his deer. He goes way up above tim- 
ber line to get himself a sheep. This is 
going to be a cinch. There is the game right 
in plain sight and no brush. Of course, the 
range is a little longer but he has sneaked 
up on them carefully and unobserved and 
it’s a standing shot. He holds up a little 


for the long range and pulls the trigger. - 


“Pulls” is exactly the term for his trigger 
action. Much to his surprise he misses and 
tries again and again until his gun is 
empty and the sheep are bounding over the 
sky line. Result, no meat. This is child’s 
play for Mr. Small- Bore ; just like punch- 
ing holes in targets, prov iding his wind is 
good and he doesn’t get buck fever. 
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Some of the mistakes of rifle shooters 
are so obvious they require little com- 
ment. If one states that a hunter should 
use a cartridge suited to the game and to 
the type of country, he is almost guilty of 
monotonous repetition. It is true that al- 
most any cartridge of sufficient power is all 
right for deer in the woods provided you 
can hit the deer, but in shooting sheep, an- 
telope and coyotes, a flat trajectory and fine 
accuracy are not only an advantage but 
almost a necessity. Many hunters claim a 
heavy bullet traveling at moderate velocity 
will not be so easily deflected by twigs 
when shooting deer in brush as the .30-06, 
.270 and similar high-intensity bullets. 
There is something to this but not so much 
as some hunters believe. 


HE secret to a good deal of this game 





getting is to be thoroughly practiced- | 


up with the gun you are going to use and 
on the kind of shooting you expect to do. 
After the sights are once adjusted there is 
little advantage in practicing prone target 
shooting if you are going out to jump a 
buck in the woods and try to put him down 
with a snap shot. Target shooting in the 
prone and sitting positions would, how- 
ever, be an excellent pastime before going 
on a sheep or coyote hunt. 

A fine trigger pull is more needed on a 
sheep rifle than on a rifle for brush deer 
hunting. Paradoxically, a good stocking 
job and a real fit are more essential on a 
light deer gun for snap shooting and woods 
deer hunting than on a rifle for sheep and 
coyotes. Comfort and appearance are left 


out of this decision but it is a fact that | 
aman shooting at sheep or at a target from | 
a prone position can do pretty well with an | 


ill-fitting gun if the sights and trigger pull 


are good. However, if one expects to jerk | 
a rifle up and get the sights on a buck and | 
a shot off in about one second, that gun had | 
better fit like a champion trap-shooter’s | 


pet shotgun or the game will be gone be- 
fore the sights are located. 


The choice of a gun and sights i is always | 


more or less of a compromise but there 
are a few general rules that will help. 
If you do no target shooting and hunt 
mainly deer in thick cover, a lever-action 
is probably the best choice. Open sights 
will do quite well but a rather large aper- 
ture sight near the eye is better if, and 
only if, you will practice and become thor- 
oughly used to it. The stock must fit so 
that the gun comes up easily and naturally 
and so that you are looking right through 
the sights the instant it hits the shoulder. 
Practice quick shooting at impromptu tar- 
gets until you can get off a shot right now 
with fair accuracy. Rolling cans on the 
ground, swinging targets and shooting 
at alternate targets will all help. 

For the man who is military-trained 
and shoots a bolt action a great deal the 
year round, a bolt action is the best even 
for rapid fire, just simply because he is used 
to it. The bolt is not so fast for the aver- 
age fellow as a lever, but a man who is 
accustomed to it and who practices fast 
shooting can work a bolt almost as fast as 
he can recover from recoil and get his 
sights on something. The same rules for 
sights and stocking apply that were given 
for the lever action. This type of shooter 
will probably be well acquainted with aper- 
ture sights and will not consider open 
sights because he knows the aperture will 
give more uniform results under various 
light conditions. This fellow is liable to 
be sold on a ’scope. If he has a good-fitting 
gun and has practiced fast shooting with a 
‘scope sight he will do mighty well with 
one. The ’scope must not be the target type 
with delicate adjustments and high mag- 
nification and small field but rather a com- 
pact, solid hunting-type ’scope with a very 
large field and low magnification. By low 
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OdDSMAN 
with New Short 4*' Barrel 


cat.22 Long Rifle 
AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 






























A TRULY marvel- 
ous outdoor pistol — 
this .22 cal. Woodsman 
ten-shot automatic— now 
made with short 44-inch barrel 
and equipped with new ramp 
type fixed front sight for hardy 
outdoor use and for quick draw- 
ing from holster or pocket. Just 
the gun to bang around with — 
the perfect pistol for camping, 
hiking, touring, small game, trap 
line and farm pests. Strong, 
sturdy, dependable. Beautifully 
made, handsomely finished. 
Powerful and remarkably accu- 
rate. Compact and businesslike. 
Target tested. Comfortable grip, 
fine balance. Fast, smooth action. Loads easily 
— fires rapidly. Shoots low cost .22 Long Rifle 
ammunition, regular, high speed and the new 
Hollow Point cartridges. Exclusive Colt slide 
lock, when in place, prevents accidental dis- 
charge. Colt Woodsman now comes with new 
4}-in. or standard 6}-in. barrel with target sights. 


Ask your dealer to show you a Colt Woodsman. FEATURES 


New short 44-inch 
barrel. Sturdy ramp 
type fixed front sight. 
Ten-shot magazine. 
Fast, smooth, auto- 
matic action. Shoots 
regular or high speed 
ammunition. 





cAnnouncing the WINNERS 
of COLT’S “Game Story” Contest 


For the best story of the bring- 
ing down of game with a Colt 
Epreiver. Mr. G. F. Maughmer 
Model Target, wins an 
Onicers’ Model ergot Bovolver 4SPECIFICATIONS® 
vol v ’ Hunting Full blued steel. Checked Walnut stocks. 
Mr. Maughmer used a Colt Offi- Groo trigger. Distance between 
38. sights, 7% inches. Length overall, 842 


Honorable mention goes to Mrs. Weight, 26 ounces. 


A. W. Hawkins of Fort Bombay, inches. 
India, for her story, ‘Colt v8, 
Bhaloo in the Indian Jungles.”’ 





si) Fs-6| 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 





G. F. MAUGHMER 





Shooting a Colt Government 
ode Cal. 4 Automatic Pistol, 

r. G. Dennison of Hono- 
lulu, Fiawail, winea Cont W S- 


Send me complete catalog containing full 
details about your Woodsman Model. 





man Model with his ‘ory, 
“Tusked Death."’ Honorable 
mention goes to Mr. C, M. Botts GRUUNEL <b ciddnceicashandtecencdednabks 
of Albuquerque, N. Mexico, for 
his story, “Pistol and Puma.’ 
we Street and No. ......-..------------------ 


Write for free booklet containing 
most interesting “Game Stories.” 
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HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 








Duxbak Style 
10 Coat with 
genuine pivot 

sleeves 





Style 70 


AIR or stormy—bucking brush and briers 
—sticking it out through cold and wind 
in a wildfowl blind—h big 
ine Duxbak Hunting Clothes take goed care of 


you, stand the gaff, wear the best. 





The Best Rainproocfing 
Duxbaks were the first rainproofed H 
Clothes. America’s favorite make for 30 years. 
Be sure you get DUXBAKS. Look 
for the trade mark—in every garment. 





UTICA-DUXBAK Corp. 
Utiea, N. Y. 
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magnification we mean low, even for a 
hunting-type scope—from Ix to 24x. If 
it is not of this type you will never catch 
a jumping deer in it. 

Now we come to the fellow who is going 
to do some fairly long-range, accurate 
shooting at targets which will very likely 
be stationary or moving slowly and in 
view for some time. As far as speed of 
action is concerned he could use a lever, 
a bolt, or if he is good enough to call that 
first shot, he might get by nicely with 

Grandpap’s muzzle-loader. However, this 
sheep hunter, or eagle hunter, needs some 
fine accuracy and a lot of velocity and flat 
trajectory along with a goodly amount of 
power. There are one or two lever-action 
cartridges for this fellow which are pretty 
fair but if he really wants a big wallop, 
coupled with the finest possible accuracy, 
he must take the bolt action. The reason is 
simply that no one has yet made a lever- 
action rifle for such cartridges as .270 and 
.30-06 which is sturdy enough to stand the 
pressures and is stiff enough to give accura- 
cy comparable to a fine bolt-action sporter. 


OW there may be some debate as to 

whether our deer hunter over in the 
woods should use a ’scope, but there can be 
little reason for this fellow not using one 
unless it is because he will get so much 
more game that way. It is a fact that a 
good rifleman, one who has practiced shoot- 
ing prone, sitting and kneeling, is used to 
his gun and can squeeze the trigger off to a 
nicety, can just about double his accurate 
range with a good ’scope. Also, he can use 
a little more power than the snap shooter, 
perhaps as much as 4x. 

All of the above is merely common sense 
and should be quite obvious to any one 
who gave the matter a little thought. 
Neither is it claimed that this wisdom is 
entirely original with the author, as more 
or less has been written along these lines. 

We come now to exhibit number three, 
the man who has become exceptional- 
ly good at some certain kind of rifle 
shooting and would like to use this 
type of shooting in his hunting as far 
as possible. No one ever seemed to think 
of this and yet there is nothing illogical 
about it. It is mighty nice to be a good 
all-round shot, one who can shoot pos- 
sibles on the range in all the positions, 
make nice long shots at sheep or coyotes 
with a ’scope-sighted sporter and then go 
over in the brush with a light lever-action 
rifle with iron sights, get one quick glimpse 
of a buck and drop him in his tracks with 
a snap shot. The only catch is that very, 
very few men are that good 

There are just three types of hunting 
country and three types of rifle shoot- 
ing. There is heavy timber or brush where 
open spots or elevations are rare—typical 
densely wooded deer country. Next there 
is broken country, perhaps with a few 
hills and such that a man can hunt in 
the brush or more or less in the open coun- 
try, as he chooses. Third, there is open 
country and mountains where one must 
make long shots or none at all. 

There are three natural types of shoot- 
ing which correspond in a rough classifi- 
cation with the varying types of country. 
First, snap shooting where a target is 
seen close by for just an instant and then 
is gone. Second, off-hand shooting, not 
used strictly in the military sense, but 
meaning shooting done at moderate ranges 
from a standing position or with a hasty 
rest or steady position. A little more de- 
liberate style than snap shooting but not 
as deliberate and precise as the third 
style, sniping, which includes long shots 
at such game as sheep. Often this last 
class of shooting is much like target shoot- 
ing. The target is stationary, there is no 
brush but the range is so long that one 
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must assume a steady position and do some 
real precise shooting to score a hit. 

Now the man who is new at the game 
can decide what kind of country and what 
kind of game he will hunt mainly, choose a 
gun suited to this kind of shooting and 
then practice up on the style of handling 
that gun which is in keeping with the 
country, the game and the gun. The 
would-be plains hunter can take a ’scope- 
sighted, high-velocity, bolt-action sporter 
and become a skilled sniper and the 
woods deer hunter can obtain a light, well- 
fitted lever-action rifle and become a bang- 
up snap shot. 

To get back to exhibit three—the lad 
who is darn good at target shooting and 
has learned all about shooting-slings, 
steady positions, bullet drop, ‘scopes and 
so on. Let us assume he is a wonder at 
this sniping or target shooting but not 
so good at rapid fire and is unacquainted 
with the light guns and open sights of 
the snap shooters. Again we have a situ- 
ation where either of two things may 
happen. He can procure some diversified 
equipment and try to train himself to be 
adept at all kinds of shooting or he can try 
and make his style of shooting fit the vary- 
ing conditions. Either system has disad- 
vantages. If he really becomes a skilled 
shooter at all styles of shooting he has 
certainly achieved something. With plenty 
of practice it is possible but not as easy 
as one might think. If he trys to make 
his style of shooting and his one fine rifle 
serve for everything, he will, admittedly, 
be at a disadvantage in the real heavily 
wooded timber where he can not possibly 
find sufficient range and visibility. 


OWEVER, it is my claim that this 
latter plan can be followed more suc- 
cessfully and in more different types of 
country than is generally believed. There 
are thousands of men in the clubs who are 
pretty good at this style of shooting and 
don’t forget that the man with one good gun 
with which he has practiced for a long time 
can do some surprising things with it. I 
have done considerable fast shooting with 
six-shooters but with the rifle I am not 
so well trained at snap shooting, in spite 
of having had some timed-fire and rapid- 
fire work on the range. On the other hand, 
this sniping business is my dish. For years 
have experimented with ‘scopes, super- 
accurate high-intensity rifles, estimating 
range and so on, mainly just because this 
style of shooting and shooting equipment 
appeals to me. Quite naturally, when I 
hunt game I foliow my own style or tech- 
nique of shooting as far as possible. A 
couple of times in the eastern deer coun- 
try I have been handicapped, but even in 
that type of country one can often find a 
hill, open spot or an old logging road 
where he can view a couple of likely game 
trails and do some beautiful long-range 
work, In my own western country, on the 
prairie or in the mountains, I can hunt 
anything from gophers to elk and with the 
exception of an occasional surprise shot 
right under foot, I can bag my game by the 
sniping method at quite long ranges. 


CREDIT IS HEREWITH 
ACKNOWLEDGED 
By Van Allen Lyman 


Altering a Bullet Mould 


Y thanks are due Mr. W. P. Cres- 

well, shooter of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, for two very worth while ideas 
which are herewith passed on to the rest 
of the fraternity. Mr. Creswell’s specialty, 
by the way, is shooting double-action 
with a .38 Military revolver and, in so 
doing, making scores which most of us 
would consider difficult when shooting 
deliberately, by the single-action method. 


He uses hand-loads with flat-point bul- 
lets. His mould is a regular one, made 
originally for round-point bullets. To al- 
ter the mould into a type for casting flat- 
point bullets, the bottom of the mould 
was simply cut off somewhat, leaving the 
bullet end exposed. Then a flat plate was 
fitted to one side of the mould, covering 
the hole. The result was a flat-point bul- 
let of slightly lighter weight, of course, 
than the original. 


A Target Stencil 


Mr. Creswell also has a system of mak- 
ing cheap and quick practice-targets 
which is worth passing on to others. One 
takes an old can of suitable size for a 
bull’s-eye, and cuts the bottom out, thus 
forming a tin cylinder. The ends are then 
smoothed up. The next thing to do is to 
put it on paper and paint around inside 
with shoe-blacking or equivalent. Very 
rapid, no dirty fingers, no cost to speak 
of! There are no scoring rings, of course, 
with this sort of target, but a satisfac- 
tory bull’s-eye to shoot at. The cost is 
reduced to nothing if you have a friend 
in the mercantile business who gets ship- 
ments packed with thin cardboards or nice 
sheets of paper. 


Raising a Front Sight 
Another shooter, Colonel Roy D. Jones, 
Secretary of the United States Revolver 


Association, told me of a good way to 
raise a front sight of the Partridge type, 
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particularly one of the sort which hooks 
back toward the shooter. Let us suppose 
the sight is just a little low and non-ad- 
justable, as in “A”, and that we wish to 
raise it a little. 

To do the trick, merely cut a slot, as 
indicated in “B”, and drive a little wedge- 
shaped chisel, properly pointed, into the 
slot. The effect is to bend the top of the 
sight up somewhat and, when properly 
done, it will look almost like a factory job. 
The desired result is obtained very easily. 
Plug up the slot if you like, or leave it 
open. Unless you are particularly skillful, 
you had best take the sight off the arm be- 
fore doing the machinist work on it. 


A Gold-Bead Front Sight 





If your revolver has a solid front sight 
and you want a gold bead on it, the mat- 
ter is easily arranged. Simply cut a slot 
in the sight, as per illustration, drive a 
chunk of gold or similar alloy into it. 
rivet it tight, finish off properly—and 
MUZZLE OF GUN 


~< 





there you are. If you are not sure of your 
ability, a dentist, jeweller or fine machinist 
can do it for you. This handy little 
trick also originated with Colonel Jones. 
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Blueing a Pistol 


One day, in “Red” Elliott's gun shop 
in Los Angeles, I saw his assistant put a 
nice blue finish on the barrel and front 
sight of a pistol. This part of the work 
may have been contributed gratis, for 
“Red” likes his completed jobs to go out 
looking nice. 

The tip of the barrel and front sight 
only were to be blued (they were holster- 
worn) and all lockwork and springs had 
been removed. The assistant simply held 
the tip of the barrel in a gas flame (illu- 
minating gas and a Bunsen burner), 
watching it very closely until it had turned 
to the desired shade of blue—no more. It 
was then removed from the flame and, 
while hot, rubbed until cold with a wad 
of oakum—just common oakum, such as 
boats are caulked with and smelling of 
tar or whatever is in oakum. The whole 
procedure didn’t take over five minutes 
and the result was a real nice blue which 
matched well with the rest of the gun. 
Worth remembering! 


Target Stand 


Up in Boise, Idaho, R. E. Herrick and 
I were out shooting one “eo doing some 
experimental work. There was no regu- 
lar place to put a target but we took along 
some paper cartons, such as all stores get 
goods in and which can usually be had 
for the asking. We set these up, threw a 
little dirt inside to hold them in place and 
pinned the targets to them. They were 
exactly the right thing and the idea has 
been used many times since. 

At this time we found, by the way, that 
if you have a low-power rifle capable of 
using both lead and jacketed bullets (as 
the 32-20 or 32-40) and the barrel is in 
rather bad shape inside, it is much better 
to use smokeless powder and jacketed 
bullets, “low pressure” preferred, than un- 
jacketed lead bullets. Even in a rather 
poor barrel the jacketed bullets may shoot 
with fair accuracy, but the lead bullets 
are liable to “shoot all over the place.” 


Cleaning Patches 


Do you remember how Grandma used 
to string pop-corn for Christmas tree 
decorations or how dried apples used to 
be strung or how Chile peppers are still 
strung in Mexico? 

Well, Herrick used to string his clean- 
ing patches in the same way. There was 
a regular “tail” of them hanging up on 
the wall of his house. You pulled the bot- 
tom one off the end of the string, which 
had no knot on the end. The patches were 
always handy for use and the system 
worked fine. 


A CORRECTION IN BALLISTICS 


HERE are errors of opinion and 

errors of fact. There are excuses for 
the former but none for the latter. The 
Editors of Fretp AND STREAM check and 
recheck everything that appears in the 
magazine but in spite of this, occasionally 
an error will creep in. 
In the October, 1933, issue under the 
title “Those Heavy 38 Specials” by Mr. 
Philip B. Sharpe, ‘he quotes ballistics for 
the improved Peters .38 Speciat cartridge 
with a 158-grain bullet as being 958 f.p.s. 
with an energy of 316 Ibs. 


When Mr. Sharpe wrote this article his | 


gures were correct but since that time 
The Peters Cartridge Company improved 
the ballistics of this cartridge. The Peters 
38 Special high velocity now has a velocity 
of 1100 f.p.s. and a muzzle energy of 425 
lbs. which makes it fully as effective 
as any similar load on the market today. 








IMPORTANT 





to the 


full enjoyment of your 


hunting trips 


You will need protection from cold and damp- 
ness, if you are to enjoy your hunting and 


avoid the risk of contracting illness. 


That’s why many experienced sportsmen pack 
Duofold Underwear as the next most impor- 


tant thing after gun or rifle. 


By reason of its unique fabric in two thin layers, 
Duofold is the ideal underwear for outdoor 
sports. . . . It provides a degree of protection 
against chills that is not approached by any 
single layer undergarment. Yet it is light in 
unrestricted freedom of 


weight and allows 


action. 


If you have never worn it—just try a few suits. 
Experience its unequalled service. Thereafter 
you'll never go shooting or fishing without it. 


We recommend styles 724 and 671, in 
suits or two-piece garments for sports 


Ask your dealer for these Duofold numbers. 


Duofold 


Underwear 
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THIS unique fabric, in two 


thin layers, is warmer and lighter 
than a bulky single layer fabric. 
Inner layer, next the skin, is a// 
soft cotton for solid comfort. 
Outer layer, away from the skin, 
contains wool combined with 
Peruvian cotton, rayon, or silk, 
for warmth and protection. The 
wool can’t touch you. No itch. 
No irritation. There’s nothing 
like it for outdoor sports. Send 
coupon for sample. 


union 
wear. 





DUOFOLD, Inc., Dept.C3, Mohawk, N.Y. 


Please send sample of Duofold fabric, and 
description of garments. 
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ASW For Big Game, Little Game—Gift Ideal for the Sportsman Wx 
“SEDGLEY’’ SPRINGFIELD SPORTER RIFLES © 


Springfield .30-06 Action 
Used on all Models 





ing stock and pistol grip, 
25-35 


30-06 complete.................00 












Supplied from Stock 


* 
There’s a Sedgley Rifle for every sport- © 
need . . . deer, moose, elk, bear, tiger and elephant. 


ing 
Perfectly balenced, with 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sport- 


Lyman No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Rear Sight, 


Go! - or Ivory Bead Front Sight mounted on Matted Ramp. Weight, 7% Ibs. C 


a 
Calibre 
*° — 7mm 


Calibre .270 
Calibre .250-3000 
Calibre .22 ‘‘Hornet’’ 


a ‘309 


f Your Sealy, Cannot Supply You, Write Us—Special J oon to Order 
New Sedgley Handbook on Springfield Sporters 


Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. 


Kino Co., 


Call Bido., yo) Francisco 


AS R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Phila. at 





Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—tifle and pero Send for 
catalog. 









F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Supplies etc. Send 10c for copy 
redeemed on first order. 
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A PLINKER’S SIGHT 
By C. H. Chapman 


AVE you ever sallied forth in the 

early evening with intent to forget 
the troubles of the day by doing a little 
plinking at this, that and ‘the other thing 
and then “lost” your front sight completely 
in the fading light? Have you ever passed 
from bright sunlight into deep forest shade 
and tried to line up your sights on some 
dim object in dark foliage? 

No need to answer—you have—other- 
wise there would not be such a multitude 
of ivory beads, gold beads, red beads, spark 
points, mirror flashes and other kinds of 


“RUBBER BANDS ———~ 
Here’s how the finished sight looks 


nt sights on the market; for the lining- 
up of that front sight under all sorts of 
light conditions is the rifleman’s most ex- 
asperating problem. 

Here is a little stunt that may help your 
plinking practice in poor lights. Cut a piece 
of white cardboard about three inches 
long and wide enough to bend half round 

‘your rifle barrel at the muzzle. In the 
center of this, cut a tongue lengthwise— 
that is a strip cut on both sides and at 
one end and left attached at the other end. 
Cut this just wide enough to fit over the 
base of the front sight. Fit this over the 
sight base so that the pushed-up tongue 
rests against the back of the sight blade, 
and fasten it on with rubber bands or 
string. Now cut and trim the tongue into 
a triangle or pyramid with the apex just 
touching the tip of the front sight. Then 
go out into the open at early dusk and 
sight on your bottle or tin can. Use the 
largest aperture of your rear sight. You 
now have a big, white, easily seen point 
to line up, which you can see as long as 
you can see your mark. You can catch it 
quickly and hold it on without losing it 
in the dark spots. Try this in dark woods 
and when sighting from where it is light 
into dark shade at a dim object. 

If you like this stunt and find it help- 
ful, make one out of some soft metal— 
aluminum or thin sheet brass—and paint 
the tongue any color you prefer. My color 
is a cream, almost white, and not yellow 
or buff. You can have several of them in 
various colors—as many as you choose. 

A metal tongue can be bent at the tip 
to saddle the front sight, making it less 
liable to be knocked out of place and, of 
course, the shape can be varied to suit 
individual preferences. Mine I fasten on 
with rubber bands and I can put it on or 
slip it off in a second or two—even while 
game is in sight. 

Try this stunt. It costs nothing but a 
little time and trouble and may help a 
lot. It is not a target sight, but I have 
found it a great help in plinking practice. 


SHEEP AND BEAR TRAILS 


iy there is anything in the world that 
this reviewer loathes it is just another 
book on hunting or fishing—one of those 
catalogues of the amount of game and fish 
killed and published merely to detail the 
prowess (7?) of the man who wrote it. 


Fortunately, the life of such books is al- 
most always very short and within a few 
months after publication they litter the 
counters of cut-rate drug stores and sec- 
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ond-hand book dealers—usually at about 
29 cents per volume, which is about 27 
cents more than they are worth. 

Every so often one comes across a real 
book—one in which the author has a genu- 
ine message to tell. Of course, such books 
can be written only by those who have 
learned that the amount of game and fish 
killed is merely incidental to the real joy 
of a hunting or fishing trip. Such a person 
is John P. Holman, former managing edi- 
tor of Forest and Stream and the man who 
was responsible for establishing the Paul 
J. Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary in Louisi- 
ana for the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies. His book, Sheep and Bear 
Trails, has just been published and with 

3ob Bartlett I can truly say that “to those 
who love the great adventure of exploring 
new country and observing wild life—to 
those who still can feel the thrill of the 
hunt and the joy of conquest over natural 
forces—I can commend this book.” It de- 
scribes a hunter’s wanderings in Alaska 
in search of mountain sheep and in British 
Columbia in search of grizzly bear. 

It’s a great book and will furnish several 
hours of good reading beside the fireside 
this winter to anyone who has a genuine 
love of the outdoors and an abiding in- 
terest in the future welfare of our big 
game. 

We will be glad to order copies of this 
book for any ot our friends at three dollars 
each. R 


GEN. SAM HOUSTON’S PISTOLS 
By F. G. Carnes 
ENERAL SAM HOUSTON, sol- 


dier under Andrew Jackson, boy 
hero at Horse Shoe Bend, Congress- 
man from Tennessee, Chief of the 
Cherokee Indians, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Texas Army, hero of San Jacinto, 
twice President of the Texas Republic, 
and U. S. Senator from Texas—these are 
some of the achievements of this famous 


A Colt cap-and-ball .31 caliber 5-shot re- 
volver presented to Gen. Sam Houston. It 
was formerly owned by A. M. Houston, 
whose grandfather, Hugh Houston, ob- 
tained it in 1856 in a trade for corn. Aid 
in finding the mate to this pistol will be 
appreciated by the present owners 


American. His home is now preserved at 
Huntsville, Texas, and bears the same 
relation to Texas as is held by Mt. Vernon 
to the whole of America, since Houston 
might well be termed the Father of Texas. 

Among the valuable and _ interesting 
relics that were Houston’s is a revolver, 
one of a pair, that were presented to him 
by his friends when he left Tennessee 
and went to the Cherokee country. This 
revolver is a Colt, .31 cal., better known 
as the Belt Model and is chambered for 
five shots. The six-inch engraved octagon 
barrel is marked “Address Col. Saml. 
Colt, New York City,” while the left side 
of the frame is marked “Colt’s Patent”. 
Engraving is also present on the frame, as 
well as throughout the entire arm. The 
cylinder is also marked “Colt’s Patent” 
and “Serial No. 10088.” 

The back strap and trigger guard are 
of engraved yellow brass. The handle 
appears to be of a solid piece of bone or 
ivory. This lighter model revolver was 


a great favorite with the early pioneers, 
who generally wore them in pairs. 

This model was produced about 1849 
in barrel lengths of four, five and six 
inches—all of .31 caliber. 

The revolver belonging to Houston 
was presented to the Sam Houston State 
Teachers College Museum by A. M., 
Houston of Oklahoma. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MORE TROUBLE BREWING 


Capt. Curtis: 

Several of the boys here have .410 double guns 
and are wondering about Winchester’s new three- 
inch shell. Another fellow and I each have a 
Lefever Nitro-special in .410 gauge. We have 
tried the new shell for “fit”, as you might call 
it, and it seems to go in all right, but it says 
on the shell box “for guns with three-inch 
chambers only.” 

Our question is will this Lefever .410 double 
handle this new three-inch shell with complete 
safety? Has this .410 three-inch chambered bar- 
rels? There is nothing stamped on the gun any- 
where pertaining to the length of chambers. 

Frep Brooks. 


Ans.—As was stated in the article which I wrote 
in Frerp & Srream on the subject of the .410- 
gauge Winchester pump gun and the new three- 
inch ammunition for it, these shells should not 
be used in a double-barrel gun with a shorter 
chamber. However, the Ithaca Company have ad- 
vised us that they will be very glad to rebore any 
.410 double or single-barrel gun sent to them of 
their own or any other make to take the three- 
inch ammunition and, of course, you can still 
use the short ammunition satisfactorily. 

Until this is done, you should positively not 
use these long shells in your double gun, which 
is undoubtedly made for 2%-inch cases. The 
pressure would be dangerously high. 

Of course, the Ithaca Company would have to 
limit the boring of chambers to such guns as 
have barrels of sufficient weight forward of their 
present cone to permit their being rebored. 

SHOOTING Epitor. 


LEVER ACTIONS AND HIGH PRESSURE 


Capt. Curtis 

I have a Model 95 lever-action .30-06 Winches- 
ter carbine rifle. I have shot it often with suc- 
cess on deer. 

Please tell me why the Winchester Company 
discontinued making it. Also is it a safe rifle 
with which to shoot the regular ammunition? 

Are there other lever-action .30-06 rifles made? 

Geo. H. Lospett. 


Ans.—The Winchester Company gave up the 
manufacture of the Model 95 for the .30-06 
cartridge because the improvements made in this 
cartridge within the last few years made it ne- 
cessary for them to meet the popular demand 
for a bolt-action sporting rifle. In consequence of 
this, they produced the Model 54. 

The Model 95 is perfectly safe with the .30-06 
cartridge but it won't stand up long under the 
puadehanent of high-speed loads. Lever-action 
guns are so constructed that bolts are only fas- 
tened at the rear end. In consequence, there is 
considerable elasticity when a cartridge develops 
a pressure of from 54,000 to 56,000 Ibs. to the 
rg inch and the cartridge base is forced back 
so hard against the bolt head that the bolt ac- 
quires a permanent head space in time in excess 
of that which is intended by the manufacturers 
and, of course, as the head space is increased, 
it rapidly becomes larger until, in advanced cases, 
the action partially opens on recoil, Then, too, the 
shells begin to stick when an excessive amount 
of head space has been acquired by the arm. 

There are no other .30-06 lever-action rifles 
made and it is my opinion that they never will 
be produced again. 

SuHootinGc Eprror. 


DON’T DO IT 


Capt. Curtis: 
I have a Krag rifle. Do you think it is safe 
to make the trigger one of the single-pull type? 
CLARENCE BOLLiNa. 


Ans.—I would not recommend anybody’s chang- 
ing the pull of a bolt-action rifle to that of the 
single type. The military two-stage pull is far 
more satisfactory and safer. There is nothing to 
prevent your doing it if you want to. Any good 
gunsmith could accomplish it for you but I would 
advise you to get used to the more desirable pull. 
It is better in every respect and once you get used 
to it, it will never bother you. 
Suootine Epiror. 
8 MM. vs. .30-06 

Capt. Curtis: 

I have been making a few mental comparisons 
between the Springfield .30-06 and the German 
Mauser caliber 7.9 mm. 

On paper, the Mauser looks to be more power- 
ful in velocity and striking force, I will appreci- 
ate your personal opinion concerning this question 
and about the Austrian Mannlicher, 1895 Model. 
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oneers, All these rifles are military models and the | / 
ballistics I have consulted refer to military car- 
( tridges. 
t 1849 Why don’t people use more Mausers cut down | 
nd SIX for sporters, such as the Springfield sporter? | 
, =. Morcan. 
ouston Ans.—In my opinion, the German Mauser 7. 9 | 
1 State cartridge doesn’t even remotely compare with the 
A.M 30-06. You probably have been comparing the 


standard spitzer-pointed military cartridge with 
the military American cartridge. If that is the 
case, you, of course, have noted that the German 
RS military cartridge shot a 154- -grain bullet with a 
velocity of 2915 ft. per second, whereas the 
standard .30-06 160-grain load started with a 
velocity of 2700 ft. per second. However, the 
commonly used German 8 mm. cartridge shoots 














ale guns a 236-grain bullet at 2129 ft. velocity and the 
w three. more up-to-date Remington special load a 170- 
have a grain bullet at 2550 ft. per second, but the shell Get close-ups 
Je have has not sufficient powder to attain the high veloc- of distant 
ght call ity the Springfield is capable of. - 
it says For instance, you can get a 220-grain Express game. 
ree-inch load for the .30-06 at 2400 XS velocity, a 180- 
grain at 2700 ft. velocity, a 150-grain at 3000 ft. 
double and a 110-grain at 3500 "ft. velocity. Everything 
omplete is in favor of the ’06, both in killing power and | 
ed bar- accuracy, The Austrian Model 95 I would dis- | 
un any- miss entirely from mind, It never compared with | 
ers, the other two. 
OOKS. There is a very good reason why you don’t | i 
see many German Mausers cut down to sporters. AMOVL 

I wrote it is simply because the German arsenals were VU ae 
ne .410- pressed so hard during the War that they allowed 
vy three. a very high degree of tolerance in their inspec- 
uld not tion. The result is that about nine out of ten o 

shorter the rifles are not accurate, due to the fact that 
lave ad- they are quite a bit oversize in bore diameter. | L A S T S A L | F E T | M E 
ore any Consequently they make very poor groups for tar- : 
them of get or game ‘shooting, though they were quite | “A Bausch & Lomb! Just what I’ve This 6x30 model is favor- 
e three- accurate enoug or general y use Ee Ak 3 Pe a. ° . aa’ aes 
Bagge Suootinc Eprror. | always wanted.” That will be his Fir iiumination: — 
, proud exclamation. detail 
ely not 2 i ic r¢ 

which WINCHESTER MODEL 42 Truly a regal gift. Optically and 
s. The oe mechanically, none finer, here or 
een Ga , Dania advantage of your oer in Freto &| abroad. The choice of Rear-Admiral 
. « . STREAM, am about to ask a tew questions to i . PACES » ae. 
funs as gatite on araument. Byrd for his latest hazardous ad 








=, an L ened 7m _ recommend the new Winshorter venture. 

i Model 42, .410-gauge repeating shotgun, with Fae *. . 5 $19 

= the three-inch shells, for rabbit, squirrel, duck | \ arious models $50 to $121. At 
SSURE and other game of this nature? leading dealers. Described in free 
. How much more of an advantage has one | a 


9. ‘ 
with a 12-gauge over this new .410? 32 page catalog. 


ty hos James E. Basnaw. |BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 4 | N O c U LA RS ¥ 
“ Ans.—Good as that .410-gauge Model 42 Win- | 718 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. some 





ompany chester is, particularly with the three-inch shell, | 
fe rifle it is going to cause me a whole lot of trouble. | 
tion? ; I will be doing a lot of explaining why it is not — 
made? to be preferred to the standard bores for general | . 
DELL. game shooting. | : / kd 
Personally, I would ask for nothing better for | / wed / ree avel 
up the rabbits and “quail than a modified-choke Model / ' j US C 
30-06 42 in a country where both rabbits and quail are : |e DOA 
in this plentiful, but it is in no sense of the word a ‘ F y ys 
it ne- squirrel or duck gun for normal conditions, as I } 


long range. 


demand know them in Vermont, where your ducks are P 
ence of few and wary and many of your shots are at oa Aris > LIty as ait 
/: 









































30-06 You cannot expect the %4-ounce load of shot 
der the to do what the 1%-ounce load for the twelve-bore 
r-action will do. The smallest gun I would consider for 
ily fas- your purpose would be a twenty-bore and that, 
here is in my opinion, would have to be a double barrel | 
evelops so that you would have the advantave of selective | {,ACH year many hundreds of our cus- 
to the boring—the left barrel full choke which would | _4 tomers mail in their orders to have 
d back reach out and kill ducks at fifty yards and squir- | a, Russell Moccasins made to their 
oa ms in high timber and an improved-cylinder | — individual measurements. These or- 
. ) er | ders come to us direct or through author- 
excess right barrel, with which you could get rabbits | ized Russell dealers. 
cturers in the brush and occasional grouse and woodcock. In either case the utmost care is given 
eaaad Snootine Epiror. to every minutest detail of fit, leather Genuine mocessin, con- 
| cases selection, workmanship, ete. You can be heels. Ample bal room. 
’ absolutely sure that your Russells will be Easy, flexy walking ac- 
oo, the THE ALL-ROUND GUN just as your order specifies. We take par- tion. Finest leathers. All 
amount ticular pride in seeing that every Russell Suqetes onions pK. 
rm a Capt. Curtis: = — yt satis oe = tions. ieee men and wo- , 
1 ries Pleas Oo a 0 ynside he rite for a copy of our catalog, with — nue 
er will ideal po Band ace _ dtien sivesiben price, Uist snd order blesk. showing our 
F complete line of Russell Moccasins. There 


M. B. Situ. 
ITOR, 

Ans.—Your letter is rather brief. and doesn’t} £%" 
give me much to work on. By an all-round rifle I 


are Russells for every member in the 
family. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
929 Wisconsin St. 


THE 
ONEIDA 













suppose you mean a weapon to be used on every- Berlin, Wi 
: P ine from oqennr and agen fo — Tele, Wes. 
is sale yrown bear. In other words, a general all-roun 
| type? rifle for the North American Continent. Such a THE CHIEF A light weight, genuine 
“ING, weapon, in my opinion, must shoot the .30-06 I's most popular meee A 

Springfield cartridge. It is one of the most ac- moccasin boot because of viding comfort. yet pro 
chang- curate ever developed. It is sufficiently powerful was Cane Penge = Song emg for “rough going’. Ideal 

. —hunting, hiking, fishing, for camp, eanoe, and 
of the for our heaviest game, including brown bear and | ete. In this boot Russell’s time-tried crafts- general outing wear. All 
is far moose. In fact, it has been found out to be the manship and high grade leathers are com- sizes for men and women. 
hing * most generally popular load on the continent. bined .. a yee oe => THE 
y goo “ seams. Made o' nest French Veal wit 
Poa Re ee hy ae ee eee flexible, double oak-tanned soles. Any height CHIPPEWA 
b to fit any leg or foot. 

le pull no peer in accuracy at long range. Any expert 
et used would bear me out in naming it as unqualifiedly ~— 

the best for our use. THE BIRD SHOOTER 
[TOR. The rifle should be a bolt action, being the Just what every sportsman has always 


strongest and simplest in construction and with needed and wanted for bird shooting, 








a little practice one can shoot it as speedily as squirrel hunting, fishing, for hiking, A ourviccshile moccasin my 
, - . -@ p od “ upper made of hoco- ' 
he can shoot accurately. Very often, the man pe oy ay EE It 7 late Elk with band sewed 
; who wants an all-round rifle lives here in the nd durable. Gives 7 ore toe seam. Popular for 
arisons cast and m >| ee and durable tives spr ngy house wear, hunting 
a : “d z erely wants a weapon or our } cushion-footed comfort. Can be lodge and around camp. 
erman medium-size vermin and game up to the size of | rolled up and put in hip ae ae ae os - 
black bear and deer. For this purpose I would pocket. 
power- name the .250-3000 cartridge in the Model 99 RS seen _ 
ppreci- Savage as ‘being an ideal type. 
uestion HOOTING EprTor. 





Model. (END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Shooting . we 


THE THIRD ANNUAL MICHIGAN 
STATE SKEET CHAMPIONSHIP 


HE Michigan State Skeet Champion- 

ship was held Sunday, October Ist, 
at the Country Club of Detroit skeet field. 
The first event was the .410- gauge state 
championship which was run off in the 
forenoon and in which we had ten shooters. 
There was a strong wind blowing but aside 
from that we had a beautiful clear day. 
The birds were very erratic and Mr. 
James T. McMillan did excellent shooting 
when he broke 42 x 50 to win the event 
and championship. Mr. L. D. Bolton was 
second with 40 x 50 and Henry B. Joy, 
Jr. third, with 36 x 50. 

The Michigan Team and Individual 
Skeet Championship was started after we 
had participated in a little lunch. 

When the first squad went to station one 
there was still quite a strong wind blow- 
ing and one had quite a job to make a 
good score. As the afternoon wore on, the 
wind subsided and the scores improved. 
Mr. L. D. Bolton broke a straight in the 
third round and Mrs. S. R. Small broke 
one in the fourth round. 

When the scores had all been recorded 
it was found that Mr. L. D.* Bolton had 
won the state championship for the third 
year in succession with 94 x 100. Mr. 
Bolton holds the present world’s record 
for a long run with a 20-gauge gun. He 
broke 224 straight on Sept. 3rd at the 
Country Club of Detroit skeet field. This 
* run is also an amateur long-run record for 
all gauges. 

The second place in the state shoot went 
to Mrs. S. R. Small with 93 x 100. She 
holds the present long-run record for wo- 
men with 115 straight. Third place went 
to Henry B. Joy, Jr., 92 x 100, former 20- 
gauge long-run record holder. 

The Michigan State Team Champion- 
ship was won by the Country Club of De- 
troit with 452 x 500. The team was cap- 
tained by Henry B. Joy, inventor of the 
Joy Ranch Electric Skeet Pull. 

The scores for the team members were: 





Henry B. Joy 88 
Mrs. S. R. Small 93 
J. T. MeMillan 85 
L. D. Bolton 94 
Henry B. Joy, If. 92 

452 


OHIO STATE SHOOT 
By H. Jones 


HE fourth annual Ohio State Cham- 
pionship shoot was held at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Sept. 24th, on the Lakeside 
Skeet Club grounds situated on McKelvey 
Lake. This is a most picturesque location 
with its shrubbery and water background 
all forming a beautiful layout for skeet. 
The date was well chosen as the day was 
an ideal one and the attendance good, as 
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thirty shooters were all set to go. Enthusi- 
asm ran high and shooting began at 10 
o’clock and continued until nearly dark. 

The management was all taken care of 
by Web Lentz and be it said of him that he 
knows how a shoot is to be conducted. 

Large and beautiful sterling-silver plat- 
ters were given to the individual winners, 
while fine sport jackets were awarded to 
other shooters. 

The gallery was there in goodly num- 
bers and stayed until the last shot was 
fired. 

The winner was Lakeside’s popular 
shooter, H. W. Helwig, with a score of 99 
x 100. Chalmers Hoyt, last year’s State 
Champion, was runner-up with 95. Hoyt 
is a Cleveland shooter. The tables were 
turned as Helwig was runner-up to Hoyt 





Forrest D. Saunders, winner of the Frecp 

& Srream Individual Championship Cup 

at the Minnesota State shoot. His score 
was 98 x 100 


last year. The Cleveland team took high 
honors in the team event breaking 464 x 
500, while Lakeside scored 449 to win 
second. Watch fobs were awarded to first 
place winners. 

The end of the first event showed that 
four shooters had gone straight: H. F. 
Carson, John Carson, Lentz and Helwig. 
The end of the second event left only Hel- 
wig with a straight and H. F. Carson witha 
score of 49. The race centered on these two 
shooters. The next event showed Carson 
with 74 and Helwig with 75, both going 
straight in this event. It looked like Helwig 
would have to go a hundred straight to 
win, but on the fourth event, Carson 
dropped his first target and then dropped 


Become 
a better 
Game 


Shot 


four others in the round. Helwig allowed 
the first target from No. 2 station to get 
by him but went straight for a final count 
of 99 and the championship. Meanwhile 
Lentz, Hoyt, Snow and Heasley were 
breaking targets in good style and often, 
and finished with Hoyt and Lentz in a tie 
with 95. 

Hoyt won the shoot-off in the next round 
and was runner-up to the winner. It must 
be said of Mr. H. F. Carson, who is Pres- 
ident of the Ohio State Skeet Association, 
that he is one of the best skeet shots in 
the Middle West. His change of form on 
the final round was regretted by all pres- 
ent, but this is just one of “those things” in 
skeet. 

The Champion, H. W. Helwig, is fa- 
miliar to most of those interested in skeet 
as having won the National Skeetstakes 
with a 995, the highest score ever shot in 
a thousand-bird event. He also won the 
National Telegraphic Championship last 
year with a score of 100 straight. In the 
same event this year he broke 96 in a gale 
of wind. He has been a grouse hunter 
since his boyhood and is easy to engage in 
conversation when the subject is grouse 
shooting, bird dogs and skeet. 

One little lady shot on the program also 
—Miss Hoffman, eleven years old. She 
broke 49 and has only been shooting a 
short while. We predict that with her 20- 
gauge she will, in a few years, make it in- 
teresting for any of the lady shooters of 
the country. She was awarded a special 
prize. 


FORREST D. SAUNDERS WINS 
MINNESOTA STATE SKEET TITLE 


REAKING 94 skeet discs out of the 

100-clay-target championship race, 
F. D. Saunders sprung another upset on 
the state’s marksmen Sunday Sept. 10, 
when he ran off with the State Skeet 
Championship at the St. Anthony Gun 
Club. Setting a fast pace to start with, 
in what looked to be an all-day rain, 
found Frank Hawkins, South Dakota 
skeeter and F. D. Saunders deadlocked 
on their first 50, each one down. The end 
of the third string found Saunders, Kelley 
and Hawkins with scores of. 72 apiece. 
On the final round, Kelley was high with 
four 24's, for a score of 96, Saunders and 
Hawkins scoring 94's. 

All honors go to F. D. Saunders who 
crushed his birds in regular championship 
style. This same man, it will be remem- 
bered, took the Minnesota state trapshoot- 
ing honors and title in 1931, when he 
turned in a surprise as a novice of 198 x 
200, also winning the Diamond Badge in 
a shoot-off. Skeet shooting to Saunders is 
new and he has but a comparatively few 
rounds to his credit. Nevertheless, after 
watching his performance on practice tar- 
gets, he was picked as the winner. 

The Minnesota State skeet shoot brought 
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—WINCHESTER— 


TRADE MARK 


Supreme Leadership in Year's Major 
Skeet Shooting Honors 


Now that the year’s biggest skeet shooting news is all in 
and scores have been officially checked, the credit rating of 
Winchester Guns and Shells reads like a Skeet Who’s Who 





Harry C. HATHAWAY 


of Dighton, Mass., who set 
the World’s 410-gauge record 
of 134 straight. Winner of 
the Eastern States All-Gauge 


World's Record Long Runs 
410 Gauge—134 Straight 


Harry C. Hathaway, of Dighton, Mass., Au- 
gust 12 at Braintree, Mass., shooting 3-inch 
shells in a Winchester Model 42 Skeet Gun. 


20 Gauge—224 Straight 
L. D. Bolton, of Detroit, Mich., September 3 
at Detroit, shooting a Winchester Model 21 
Skeet Gun. 


16 Gauge—183 Straight 
Edward Lindsay, of Houston, Texas, August 4 
at Houston. Mr. Lindsay already held the 
12-Gauge record—the longest run ever made— 
229. He shoots a Model 21 Skeet Gun. 


Amateur 12 Gauge—223 Straight 


Oliver G. Mitchell, of Natick, Mass., August 
12 at Braintree, Mass., shooting Winchester 


Great Eastern Champion- 
ships, at Lordship, Conn., 
Sept. 17-18 


Ladies’ Individual Championship 


ist—Mrs. R. G. Vance, 

of Waban, Mass. . . Score, 90 x 100 
2nd—Mrs. Sidney R. Small, 

of Detroit, Mich. . . Score, 88 x 100 
3rd—Mrs. R. H. Pierce, 

of Boston, Mass. . . . Score, 85 x 100 
All three shot Winchester Ranger Shells. Mrs. 
Small also shot Winchester Model 21. 


All-Gauge Individual Championship 


Oliver G. Mitchell, of Natick, Mass., tied for 
second place with one other shooter—score, 
96 x 100. At Braintree, Mass., August 12, he 
had won the Massachusetts State Individual 
age Skeet Championship with a perfect 
score of 100 x 100. In all events mentioned, 
Mr. Mitchell used Winchester Ranger Skeet 
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Otiver G. MITCHELL 


of Natick, Mass., maker of 
the World's Amateur 12-gauge 
Skeet Record of 223 straight. 
1933 12-Gauge Skeet Cham- 
pion of Massachusetts. Mem- 
ber of Waltham Gun Club 





ionship with 100 x 100. 
nay . Ranger Shells. 


22" and 3” 410 Gauge Events 
Dr. R. G. Vance, of Waban, Mass., won both In- 
dividual Championships, with 42 x 50 and 43 x 50. 
He shot Winchester Repeater Super Speed Shells. 


The All-Gauge Team Championship 
Won by the Waltham Gun Club No. 1 Skeet Team, 
of Waltham, Mass. Score, 466 x 500. Four of the 
five shot Winchester Ranger Shells; the fifth shot 
Western Shells. 


Eastern States Championships, 
at Saxonville, Mass., 
Sept. 23-24 


Ladies’ Individual Championship 
Mrs. Sidney R. Small, of Detroit, Mich. — 90 x 100 
Mrs. R. G. Vance, of Waban, Mass. — 90 x 100 
Mrs. Small won the shoot-off, with 22 x 25. She shot 
Winchester Ranger Shells in her 20-Gauge Winches- 
ter Model 21 Skeet Gun—except in the shoot-off, 
when her supply was exhausted. 


Shells. 


The 2¥2-Inch .410-Bore Championship 
Won by Dr. R. G. Vance, of Waban, Mass. Score, 
43 x 50. Dr. Vance used Winchester Repeater Super 
Speed Shells—as he likewise did in winning the Mas- 
sachusetts State 3-Inch .410-Bore Championship at 
Holliston on August 19. 


All-Gauge Team Championship 
First—Waltham Gun Club No. 1 Skeet Team, Wal- 
tham, Mass. Score, 476 x 500. All five members of 
the team shot Winchester Ranger Shells. The mem- 
bers of this great team, and their individual scores in 
the Great Eastern Championship at Lordship, are 
given under their photograph, reproduced below. 
The same five men shot at both Lordship and at 
Saxonville. 





Consider this record of outstanding achieve- 
ment. If you shoot skeet, it should impress 
you profoundly. If you do not, yet are shot- 
gun minded, it should make you decidedly 
more aware of Winchester when buying 
gun and shells. 


Team, Lordship and Saxon- 


ville winners. 


All-Gauge Individual Championship 


Won by Harry C. Hathaway, of Dighton, Mass. 
Score, 100 x 100. He used Winchester Ranger Shells. 


National Telegraphic Matches 


Held in Connection with the Great East- 
ern Championships, September 17 and 18 


The Individual Championship 


E. Neuschwander, of San Francisco, Calif., tied 
for first and won the shoot-off. Scores, 99x100 and 
98x100. He shot a Winchester Model 21 Skeet 
Gun and Winchester Ranger Shells. 


The Team Championship 

Second place was won by the Pacific Rod & Gun 
Club Skeet Teum, San Francisco, Calif. Score, 472 
x 500. E. Neuschwander, 99; J. P. Cuenin, 96; 
W. G. Becktell, 95; Don Westwater, 92; Ralph 
Russell, 90. All except Russell shot Winchester 
Model 21 Skeet Guns. Neuschwander and Westwater 
shot Winchester Ranger Shells, 








Mrs. R. G. Vance Cleft), of Waban, 
Mass., and Mrs. Sidney R. Smail, 
of Detroit, Mich., turn-about win- 
ner and runner-up of Lordship and 
Saxonville Ladies’ Championships. 


receiving the Field & S. Y 
Warner. Left to right: Clarence T. Mitchell, score 95; Thomas C 
Oliver G. Mitchell, 96; Dr. R. G. Vance, 95; Mr. Warner; O. J, Bunten, 86. 


Waltham CMass.) Gun Club Team, winners of both the 1933 Great Eastern 

Team Championship and the Eastern States Team Championship. At Lordshi 

tream Cup and replicas of it from the donor, rh J 
ey, ; 





Dr. R. G. Vance, of Waban, Mass., 
winner of Massachusetts State 3-inch 
410-Gauge Championship, 22-inch 
and 3-inch Championships at Lord- 
ship, 2Y2-inch title at Saxonville. 
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John Chisnall of Remington. Tom Eley 
won in the shoot-off with a perfect score. 

The shoot-off between Frank Traeger 
of New Jersey and O. Mitchell of W al- 
tham, to determine 2nd and 3rd places in 
the Great Eastern Championship, was won 
by Mitchell with a score of 25 to 24. This 
shoot-off was carried over from Lord- 
ship the preceding week, when darkness 
prevented the contestants from continuing, 

In the .410-gauge events, shot on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 23rd, little Augie Macone took 
first place with a 46, H. C. Hathaway 
coming in 2nd with 43 in the long-shell 


out a big field of shooters and was wit- 
nessed by one of the largest crowds ever 
to watch a trap-shooting tournament in 
the state. This would seem to indicate that 
the sport will be more than popular. 

G. H. Boxrude, Red Wing, Minnesota, 
skeeter, was runner-up to Saunders with a 
score of 91, with Clyde Norton, of St. 
Paul, a favorite, shooting in 3rd place 
with 90. 


WALTHAM TEAM WINS EASTERN 
STATES EVENT 
By Charles Crist Delmonico 
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FITS THE SPorT...RED HEAD 
“bone- dry” breeches 


@ The last word in 
protection from water 
punishment. Rubber- 
ized reinforcements 
--nowon the outside 
where they belong. 
Famous snag and 
water-proof fabric. 
Laceorelastic bottom 
breeches. Full length 
trousers. Same qual- 


ity... looks... : : event. In the short-shell event, that inde- 
comfort always found NOTHER victory of fine form and fatigable .410er, Dr. Vance, won with a 
in Red Head Hunt- 


coordinated team work was chalked score of 43 and Macone took 2nd place 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 
AND LONG WEAR 


This rugged, 
high, featherweight pac 
is ideal for every outing 
purpose. Cutter’s hand- 
made outdoor shoes have 
been endorsed by sports- 
men the world over since 
1870. Buy a pair and 
you will know why. 


ten inch 
















Write for the new Cut- 
ter Catalog illustrating 
fifty different styles of 
outdoor shoes for sports- 
men, forest rangers, lum- 
bermen, 
mountain- 
eers, an 
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No. 310 
$14.00 Post Paid 
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AMERICAN came 


preserve SHOOTING 


by Lawrence B. Smith 


A book of detailed information as to how 
individuals or groups, at small expense, 
can form shooting preserves. Propaga- 
tion of game birds, planting feed patch- 
es, improving cover—all phases of obtain- 
ing good shooting are fully covered. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $4.50. At booksellers. 


WINDWARD HOUSE, Publishers 
127-B E. 34 St., New York, N. Y. 











up at Saxonville, Mass., on September 
24th, when the Waltham Gun Club team 
breezed through a field of nine teams to 





The platform at Post No. 5 on Mr. Ira 
Richards’ skeet field 


win the Eastern States Championship, ex- 
actly one week after winning the Field & 
Stream Cup emblematic of the Great 
Eastern Championship at Lordship, Conn. 
Thus, this cool-headed, target-smashing 
five have again demonstrated their suprem- 
acy in the East by walking off with the 
two most important events of the year. 

The individual champion and high-over- 
all gun was none other than stocky, sandy- 
haired H. C. Hathaway, the Great Eastern 
Champion of 1932, who made a perfect 


| score of 100 straight. 


The event was held on the three skeet 
fields of the Oxbow Gun Club under the 
most perfect weather conditions imagina- 
ble. There were seventy-six entries but 
unfortunately, Arthur Strahlendorff, last 
year’s winner, was not among them. 

At the three- -quarter-way mark, both 
Ed. Garland of New Jersey and Hathaway 
had chalked up a 75 straight. Garland, who 
has an easy, almost careless style of shoot- 
ing, threw away three targets in his final 
round to take second place Class A, while 
Hathaway, who came up for his final twen- 
ty-five later in the day, shot with such 
perfect assurance that no one, even in the 
gallery, seemed to doubt that he would 
break them all. 

George Nothnagle of the Remington 
Gun Club team put up a splendid battle, 
making 50 straight in his last two rounds 
for a 98, which gave him runner-up posi- 
tion and first place in Class A. 

Three men were tied for third place in 
class A with 96’s :—Tom Eley of Waltham, 
Brooks Farrar of Dighton and the popular 





honors with 41. 

In the Women’s Championship, shot 
concurrently with the men’s event on Sep- 
tember 24th, Mrs. R. G. Vance tied with 
Mrs. Sidney Small with a score of 90. Mrs. 
Small won in the shoot-off, making up for 
her defeat by Mrs. Vance at Lordship 
the week before. 

The score of the winning teams were as 
follows: 

Waltham: T. Eley, 96; O. Bunten, 7" 
Dr. R. G. Vance, 92; C. Mitchell, 95: 
Mitchell, 95. Total, 472, 


Dighton: H. C. Hathaway, 100; H. 
Hall, 94; H. S. Hathaway, 90; E. Cole, 
89; B. Farrar, 96. Total, 469. 

Remington: John Chisnall, 96; George 
Nothnagle, 98; Lloyd Larson, 92; Wm. 
Capewell, 88; H. F. Wheeler, 92. Total, 
466. 

A CLEVER STUNT 
HE following letter from Mr. Ira 


Richards was received recently by our 
publisher, Eltinge F. Warner: 
Dear Mr. Warner: 

Mr. Henry Stehli and I decided that 
skeet is gradually getting into the class of 
the old straight trap-shooting. This con- 
stant striving for perfect scores is taking 
away the interest in the game, so, at our 
skeet field in Locust Valley, we have added 
some innovations. At post No. 3 we have 
dug a pit 5 feet deep—at post No. 4 we 
have * in an improvised duck boat and at 
No. 5 we have built a platform 5 feet high. 
Using these additions we shoot regular 
skeet, except we shoot doubles at Sta- 
tions Nos, 2, 3, 5 and 6. It adds greatly to 


The duck boat at Post No. 4 


the interest of the game and good shooters 
have been able to do no better than 21 to 
date. 

I enclose some photographs which will 
help to explain the set-up. 

Very truly yours, 
Ira Richards 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Field & Stream—December, 
A WILDCAT AND A WILD RIVER 
(Continued from page 19) 


thrashed in an attempt to slant the snag 
into the current toward shore. 

But the river was not going to give up 
its prey as tamely as that. She had a 
powerful ally: the cold. In spite of our 
violent motions, we felt it creeping nearer 
and nearer to our hearts. 

I couldn't hang on much longer, I knew. 
My body had almost no feeling. Why not 
let go? How lovely it would be to sink 
in the yielding, caressing flood, which 
would end all suffering. 

I had enough sense left—thank God !— 
not to give in to this thought. I must get 
out of the water—I must fight that thought 
of sleep in the green depths. By a su- 
preme effort I began to heave myself up. 
Frank was doing the same thing. We did 
not have the strength to talk. At that mo- 
ment we had but little fear of the beast 
crouching there a few feet away from us 
and which, so far, had made no move. 

Close to the roots, the snag was fully 
two feet in diameter. The trunk was about 
twelve feet long and tapered sharply with 
no small branches left but broken stubs. 
Almost at the very tip, however, two big 
limbs made a huge fork. These were al- 
most completely under water and steadied 
the log, preventing it from rolling over. 

A little past the middle, toward the 
small end, perhaps seven feet from where 
we were climbing on, the beast lay like 
a sphinx, watching every move we made. 
Naturally, we made the log rock and 
plunge, and the small end sank. A rush 
of water touched the animal’s hind quar- 
ters. It stood up and crept about a foot 
and a half nearer us. Then it squatted 
again. 

On the other side of the log, Frank, 
more vigorous than I, was straddling the 
trunk before I was able to do so and was 
watching the beast warily, one arm ready 
to shield face and throat. Suddenly the 
lynx, incredibly swift and sure-footed, 
leaped and sank teeth and claws in Frank’s 
upper arm. My partner swung his free 
hand to strike a mighty blow, but the 
brute had jumped back, snarling and 
spitting, hair on end, eyes glaring in fear 
and rage. 

The sight of blood upon Frank’s arm 
fairly whipped us into life. That strange 
beast, with its pointed ears and diabolic 
tuft of hair on the jowls, was something 
that we could fight. The river had beaten 
us and the cold had mastered us, but here 
was a brute that we could tear and choke. 


HE thought came to me, in spite of 
the unreasoning rage that was master- 
ing me, that the beast was in reality more 
afraid of the water than of us. I let myself 
slip into the river and, hanging on by one 
hand, a little ahead of where my partner 
was sprawling, I used my free hand to 
splash great sheets of water on the lynx. 
Quickly, furiously, I slapped the water 
again and again to drench and blind the 
brute and force it to abandon the log. 
But the animal was just as keen for life 
as we were. Crazed with fear, seeing noth- 
ing but death on all sides, it hurled itself 
upon Frank. 

There was a whirlwind of arms and 
claws and teeth. Suddenly Frank lost his 
precarious balance and fell into the water. 

The lynx leaped toward the roots, 
whirled and stood at bay, eyes glaring 
and teeth snarling, but made no offensive 
move. I straddled the log quickly, fearing 
the worst for Frank, but he was safe. He 
was hanging on, very pale and weak, and 
with my help he climbed up once more. 

But, to my horror, I saw for the first 
time that the old man was not hanging to 
the snag. The rocking and the plunging 
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of our fateful craft had been too violent 
for the clumsy tie that secured him. 

I felt sick. The hills, the water, the 
gray sky, the unwinking yellow orbs of 
the lynx all began to whirl madly. Then 
everything went black. 

I came to in a few moments. The beast 
was squatting in the same place, and I 
knew that we had nothing to fear from 
it any more. With the roots behind, it must 
have felt safe. Well, let it be there. We 
had had enough. My partner was bleeding 
badly 


3ut the current was taking us close to | 


shore. Very soon some of the roots 
grounded and the snag swung. Like a 
flash the lynx sprang for a boulder cov- 
ered with a film of water, slipped, bound- 
ed away in a geyser of spray and 
scrambled up the low bank at top speed. 
It was gone in an instant. 

We waded ashore, and Frank leaned 
against me as we staggered up the beach. 
My matches were dry in my water-proof 
box. I managed to make a roaring fire. 
Life crept once more into our vitals. A 
party of Indians found us and helped us. 


FIRST AID AFIELD 
(Continued from page 13) 


encourage bleeding, and as much of the 
poisoned blood as possible sucked from 
this wound. 

Strangely enough, a little of this poison, 
which might be swallowed under ordinary 
circumstances, is likely to show no ill ef- 
fects. It must get into the blood to act. 
The only danger from this procedure ex- 
ists when the first-aider has a wound or 
sore in his mouth or stomach. 

So-called snake-bite medicines—which 
to most people mean almost all alcoholic 
liquors—are a doubtful factor in the treat- 
ment of snake bite, to say the least. It 
appears advisable, and logical, that the 
heart not be made extremely active unless 
a patient shows great distress. If circula- 
tion is too strong, a great deal of the 
poisoned blood may be drawn into the 


system before the first-aider has had an) 
opportunity to work. But if a victim is | 
steadily weakening from the effects of the | 
poison, he should be given aromatic spirits | 
of ammonia, mixed a teaspoonful to a | 


glass of water. 
Further treatment of snake bite consists 
of cauterizing the wound with permangan- 


ate of potassium or strong ammonia, or | 


even a heated knife or wire. This is al- | 
ways done before the constricting bandage | 
is removed. 
quet is released slowly, so that only a 
small amount of the remaining poison 
may be carried into the system at a time. 


cation is liable to set in. For this reason 
it should be loosened and retied fre- 
quently. 

Cauterization, or burning, is recom- | 
mended also for the bites of dogs, cats of 
any species, horses, deer, wolves or foxes. 
All of these animals may have rabies, or 
hydrophobia. But first it is best to tie off 
the wounded part with a tight bandage 
and encourage bleeding by squeezing the 
wound. The bites and stings of spiders 
and large insects are not ordinarily dan- 
gerous, but still may cause swelling and 
considerable inconvenience. Stingers and 
poison can often be removed by finger 
pressure. Salt water is a good, handy ap- 
plication. 

It is the good fortune of some outdoors- 
men to possess resistance to the irritating 
effects of poison-oak or poison-ivy. Most 
of us, however, may find our skin inflamed 
and broken out after a day in the brush. 
This may happen to us even though we try 
to avoid the two common plants which 
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cause skin poisoning—the shrub with oval, 
pointed leaves arranged in clusters of 
from seven to thirteen on a single stalk; 
and the vine with broad leaves, perhaps 
slightly notched, arranged in clusters of 
three. 

Boric acid, epsom or plain salt water, 
lime water or even vinegar is likely to 
bring relief. Any salve will serve as an 
additional application, although it should 
be washed off daily. 

A foreign body in the eye may cause 
one to suspend all activity until it is re- 
moved. Closing the eye tightly will cause 
tears to accumulate, which may wash the 
particle to the edge of the lid. If this fails, 
try pulling the upper lid down oyer the 
lower lid several times, for the .purpose 
of leaving the object upon the lower lash. 

When aiding a companion, you-may re- 
move the irritating particle with a\clean 
handkerchief after rolling the liq back 
over a match stick. A drop of olive oil 
will help to relieve smarting. If the eye 
itself is wounded, place a cold damp com- 
press over the eye and a bandage around 
the head. 

Another painful injury is a_ splinter 
underneath the finger-nail. If it cannot be 
pulled out, scrape the nail with a knife 
blade until it is thin enough so that the 
splinter may be lifted. 

Strenuous days afield or astream often 
result in injuries to muscles and feet. 
Over-exertion may bring on muscle 
cramps, for which the best relief is ob- 
tained by rubbing and kneading the sore 
parts, preferably with arnica or witch- 
hazel. Many men have the idea that 
pounding upon an injured muscle will 
help, but anything harder than a light 
drumming is apt to make it stiffen rather 
than relax. Heat is a great help to circu- 
lation. Blisters should be opened with a 
sterile needle pushed through the skin at 
the side and then into the blistered area 
without puncturing the skin over the 
blister. To toughen the feet, soak them 
regularly in a strong salt solution. 


TOMACH cramps, the result of indi- 

gestible food or bathing in cold water 
too soon after eating, may be relieved by 
rubbing and applying heat to the abdomen 
and by giving the patient a solution of bak- 
ing soda. For sickness of the stomach not 
accompanied by abdominal cramps, drink 
freely of warm water. This will cause 
vomiting. Likewise hiccoughs, which the 
sipping of water fails to stop, may often 
be cured by this method of cleansing out 
the stomach. 

In this series of discussions we have de- 
scribed at considerable length practical 
first-aid treatments and some cures, but 
in many instances we have failed to em- 
phasize the most important factor con- 
cerning injuries in general. Unquestion- 
ably, the wisest way to “treat” broken 
bones or wounds is to avoid them. Pre- 
vention is nine points of the secret of 
health and long life. You may not be a 
gambling man, but you bet your life every 
time you take a chance. 

Our field sports are only as safe as 
you and I make them. The carelessness of 
a few hunters is reflected annually in the 
closing of more local areas to shooting. 
Even angling is being given a bad name 
because of publicity given injuries re- 
sulting from fish-hook punctures. For ex- 
ample, fly and bait casting tournaments 
have been prohibited in a certain ideal 
location in a Los Angeles park simply 
because officials believed that the sport 
was dangerous. 

As sportsmen it becomes our responsi- 
bility to minimize backwoods injuries and 
fatalities. To do so requires that we carry 
with us fundamental first-aid knowledge 
in our “mental kits” and a few essentials 
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in our pocket kits. Perhaps tomorrow the 
life of your best friend will depend upon 
your knowledge of the pressure points to 
check arterial bleeding. Whenever an un- 
conscious injured person is in your hands 
for treatment, remember the three B’s. 
Look for broken bones, bleeding and re- 
stricted breathing. Know what to do in 
éach emergency. (An excellent text-book 
on first aid may be procured for 60 cents 
from the American Red Cross secretary 
in your city.) 

Disseminated knowledge of first aid 
through Fiero & STREAM readers will 
help to create a code of safety and mutual 
responsibility among sportsmen—a worthy 
aim. 

Enp oF SERIES 


WHEN THE HERRING COME 
(Continued from page 25) 


there is not much need of that, as the sal- 
mon soon has all of the line in the water. 

The fisherman stands erect in the boat 
with the butt of the rod under one arm, 
the hand grasping the rod just below the 
lowest guide. With the other hand he 
holds the line, retrieving it with quick 
jerks and dropping it in a pile at his feet. 
At each jerk or pull the herring will spin. 
Then, as the operator makes another grab 
for the line, the herring will stop and 
dart to one side or the other, just as the 
current happens to hit him. 

The line very seldom tangles if it is 
kept wet and will run out from the pile on 
the floor as from a reel. Of course, care 
must be taken not to step on the line. If 
one does and a big tyee is on the other end 
and decides to take a run for the other 
side of the ocean, which they very often 
do, it’s just another case of being too bad. 

After the fish is hooked, the spring of 
the rod and the fingering of the line both 
aid in killing him. One soon becomes very 
expert and can land some mighty fish 
with very light tackle. 

As we started to fish the first morning 
I counted eighty-six boats, all anchored 
along the edge of the rips, and there were 
times when 50 per cent of the fishermen 
would be playing salmon. Again, there 
would be a lull and none would be con- 
necting. This was due to the fact that the 
salmon would run in schools and follow 
the rips down to the back eddy, then 
swing back into the rips again. 

Duncan made the first catch. He cast 
out into the rip and allowed the sinker to 
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carry the bait down ninety or one hundred 
feet. Then he began retrieving it with fast 
jerks. All of a sudden his line stopped 
dead and whiz! Out went his slack— 
down, down to the very bottom. Mr. Tyee 
then decided to go places, and out into 
the bay he went. Dunk reached over and 
unhooked his boat from the anchor, and 
the current carried him out into the back 
eddies. 

The big fellow took a deep dive at this 
point, and there he hung for a time. Now 
and then he would swing his head from 
side to side, trying to figure out just what 
had happened. All of a sudden up he came 
like a rocket, away out of the water! The 
bright sunlight fairly glistened as it was 
reflected against his shiny side. Splash— 
down he went again. Then up when least 
expected for a tail dance on the surface. 
He started straight out, close to the top 
at the speed of a rocket. 


The line slipped through Dunk’s fin- 
gers as he held it just enough to keep it 
taut. Out, out—two hundred feet, three 
hundred feet, then four hundred feet— 
and away out there he started to jump 
and turn loops in the air. This is surely 
one thrilling moment. How he did fight! 
At last, failing to loosen himself, he 
started to circle like some gallant race- 
horse around his trainer. Down he would 
go again, then up again to do it all over. 

Now and then Dunk would gently coax 
him close to the boat in order to get the 
net under him. Believe me, it took some 
teasing. But in the end he succeeded in 
getting him into the net and the fight was 
over. Surely this was the sport of kings! 

Not all of them were landed, however. 
Many times one would succeed in getting 
a pull on that light leader, and that would 
be all. Again, much tackle was lost to the 
mud shark, which also infests the rips; 
and if you slacken the speed of the bait, 
he is right on the job. Once he takes it, 
it’s usually a broken leader, as he is prac- 
tically always a big fellow. 

These sharks run from two feet to five 
feet long and are equipped with a very 
vicious set of saw teeth. If one should 
happen to grab you, it will prove a very 
serious thing. They also have a big needle- 
sharp barb about an inch long just ahead 
of the tail, and they are very clever in its 
use. Should one hit you with it, you would 
need your first-aid kit. 

Taking it as a whole, the big tyees we 
lose and the ones we land furnish a thrill 
once each year at Steamboat Island when 
the herring come. 


QUAIL OF THE EASTERN SHO’ 
(Continued from page 11) 


dawg loose. There’s a good covey right in 
this corner of the field ginerally. . . . Hey, 
you, Dick! Hunt birds!” 

I released the red dog. He wasted a few 
minutes in exuberant leaping and barking, 
then started out full tilt through the woods, 
ignoring my shouts. Dick meanwhile had 
come upon a hot scent. Carefully, surely, 
the wise old dog unraveled the trail and 
finally came to a stanch stand in a little 
point of high grass along one edge of the 
pea field. 

The little man shook his head. “Too 
durn close to the woods,” he said. “Why, 
they ain’t got ten feet to go. Wouldn't be 
surprised if they ain’t roaded into the 
woods already. Daw-gone, there is nothing 
to do but flush ’em an’ see.” 

The birds got up as the little man had 
predicted—right among the trees. I had a 
dim view of fleeting brown forms hurtling 
down dusky vistas of woods, and though I 
shot I had no hope of bagging my bird. 
Nor did I. But the little man was shout- 
ing: “Dead bird, Dick. Dead bird! Fetch!” 
He had not missed. 

“That covey went to the marsh,” he said 
with satisfaction as he took the plump 
cock bird from Dick. “Thet’ll be more 
open shootin’ which will help you get yore 
hand in. Might as well cut straight through 
here.” 

We came out, a few minutes later, on 
the edge of the marsh. As the little man 
had said, it was roughly horseshoe-shaped, 
though I had never seen a horseshoe quite 
so elongated, and entirely surrounded by 
a forested ridge which attained a maxi- 
mum height of perhaps fifteen feet above 
the marsh. From my elevated position I 
could see the sluggish creek winding be- 
tween its reed-grown banks. It widened 
into a small lagoon near the river, and 
wild ducks were bobbing on its surface 
there. 

The red dog came bounding like a buck 
through the brush. I sent him on to hunt 
singles along the edge of the woods. To 
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Gifts For Every 


me it seemed far more likely that the birds 
were on this fringe rather than in the 
marsh. He seemed to show some interest, 
and I was congratulating myself on my 
keenness when the little man shouted and 
I saw Dick on point a full hundred feet 
out from the bank. The little man grinned 
at the look of astonishment on my face. 

“They is sea-goin’, these birds,” he said 
as I drew near, and his grin widened. “I 
figger thet in another gineration or two 
they'll have web feet. Take the shot, 
Cap’n.” 

I moved forward. 
headed straight for the woods. It was an 


The bird flushed, | 


easy shot, and down he came. At the re- | 


port another bird flushed a few paces to 
the right. He, too, proved an easy target. 
The little man nodded his approval of the 
right and left. 

“Yore dawg has somethin’ on the bank,” 


he said suddenly. ‘““Woodcock, mebbe. Bet- | 


ter see. 

I hurried to the fringe of the woods and 
came up behind my setter. He turned an 
uneasy glance on me that said woodcock 
plain as day. I flushed the bird, and it 
started boldly and foolishly across the 
marsh for the opposite bank. The little 
man was right in my line of fire. I dared 
not shoot. But he was watching. He took 
the ’cock as it passed him a few yards to 
his left and fiung me a grinning “Thanks !” 

He walked toward me. “There’s eight or 
nine birds still in the marsh,” he informed 
me. “We'll take one or two more an’ then 
go on to the next covey. Hey, you Dick! 
Hunt birds!” 

But Dick had no need of this admoni- 
tion. He was diligently nosing among the 
marsh hummocks, pausing now and again 
to lift his head and try the wind. The red 
dog had. come out from the bank and was 
working between Dick and the woods. It 
was a new experience for him, this hunt- 
ing quail in a marsh. He registered deep 
disgust and open unbelief. It was to be ex- 
pected that he would blunder on a single 
and send it up while we were still out of 
range. But his astonishment was so pro- 


nounced, so ludicrous, that I let him off | 


with a very light scolding. He settled 





down then. Evidently there were quail in | 


this marsh, he decided, and this being so 
he had better watch his step. 


ICK had another bird. The little man 


generously beckoned to me, but I re- | 


fused. He took the shot and got his bird. | 


Dick started to retrieve the quail, went for- 
ward a few yards, and froze again. 

“Another one,” the little man called. 
“Come and take it.” 

I walked up to the dog. The bird did 
not flush. I went ahead an additional two 
steps. Still no sign of the bird. I took an- 
other cautious step forward and kicked at 
a reedy tussock. The bird flushed behind 
me. I swung around quickly, lost my bal- 
ance, stumbled. The little man shot and 
missed. 

“Out-thought us,” I remarked. “He de- 
served to get away.” 

But a little farther on I got a bird that 
flushed in front of me. Then we decided 
to go on to a new covey. 

We went back through the belt of woods 
to the pasture that lay beyond. Behind us 
was the pea field, in front a cornfield sep- 
arated from the pasture by a rail fence 
heavily overgrown with briers, bushes and 
weeds. Near this fence a big hawk was 
flying low. His behavior was peculiar; he 
seemed to be patrolling a stretch not more 
than fifty feet long. Every now and then 
he would dart savagely toward the ground 
in the immediate vicinity of the fence and 
then, without quite touching the ground, 
sweep upward again. The little man swore 
roundly. 

“He has a covey pinned in them briers,” 
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he said. “Let’s see if we can get close 
enough for a shot at him. You circle across 
an’ come down the fence; I'll go in the 
woods an’ come up toward you. Have you 
any large shot?” 

I had—two shells containing No. 4's. 
I broke the gun, slipped in the fours and 
made a wide circle toward the fence. When 
I reached the tangled growth which 
marked it, I found a paralleling ditch. It 
was heavily overgrown with briers and 
offered good cover for a stalk. 

Carefully I worked my way along, keep- 
ing my head down, crouching, stopping 
frequently. In a minute or two I heard a 
shot and then the beat of heavy wings 
directly over me as the hawk flared wild- 
ly. He was well within range. At my shot 
he came down end over end. The little 
man yelled jubilantly. 

I crashed through the briers to retrieve 
my kill and flushed the covey. The birds 
whirred away toward the woods. I saw the 
little man turn and follow their flight with 
his eyes. In front of me the hawk lay on 
his back. As I reached him his curved 
talons relaxed, his legs slowly straight- 
ened out. He was dead. I paused a moment 
to admire this graceless, wicked rascal, 
dignified even in death, but the little man 
came up and with a hearty cuss word 
kicked him into the briers. 

“Thet covey didn’t go far into the 
woods,” he told me. “They're just inside 
the edge an’ pretty wel! bunched. Let’s get 
‘em.” 

It was from this covey that I took the 
largest quail I have ever seen in my life, 
or expect to see. 

The birds were, as the little man had 
said, just within the edge of the woods. 
Dick soon came upon them and flashed 
into a point. I was very near him at the 
time; the littke man was not far behind. 
Together we moved forward to take the 
flush. Four birds got up. I got one; the 
little man took another, making a beau- 
tiful shot on a wild bird that rocketed 
toward the tree-tops. Dick retrieved his 
master’s bird. I found mine without as- 
sistance—a hen bird so large that it 
brought a shout of astonishment from me. 

Most of my quail shooting had been 
done in the deep South—in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Florida and South Carolina 
—where the birds were, as a rule, a good 
deal smaller than the quail of Maryland 
and Virginia. All ‘the quail we had shot 
on this particular day were fine large spe- 
cimens; each one had brought forth com- 
ment from me. But this hen bird was truly 
as large as a squab chicken—a whopper, 
a prize, I handed it to the little man. 

‘Ain’t seen many thet size,” he admitted. 


E dumped our bags together on the 

ground. The big hen was at least a 
third larger than the largest of the rest. I 
have kicked myself a dozen times since that 
I did not have that bird mounted, or at 
least authentically weighed. 

The sweetly mellow autumnal afternoon 
drew on. By the time the sun was poised 
just above the hazy horizon, the little man 
had his limit of ten. I had nine—enough, 
I said, particularly as I had taken, in ad- 
dition, two snipe, two doves and a wood- 
cock. But he was particularly insistent 
that I fill out my bag. We turned home- 
ward, cutting across the fields, leaving 
more than half of the marsh coveys un- 
disturbed. There were other coveys scat- 
tered about the farm. The little man had 
one of these in mind to round out my day. 

Half the sun was below the horizon 
when the red dog began making game in 
a pea field. He carried a high head, this 
setter, and a merry flag. Even the little 
man found joy in watching him. Head up- 
flung, he advanced half the length of the 
field treading as though on eggs, then 
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stopped abruptly, froze. He had the covey 
pinned on the edge of the field. It was a 
pretty exhibition, and I was very proud 
as I walked toward him. 

Then, to my dismay, he pounced. The 
birds roared aloft but within long range. 
I shifted my finger to the rear trigger and 
held for a lively cock bird speeding away 
in the fading light. Fortune favored me; 
he dropped to the report. I voiced my sat- 
isfaction. Fine sport, the limit—a perfect 
afternoon! 

“Well, sir,” the little man said cheer- 
fully as Dick retrieved the bird, “we had 
a good afternoon. Let’s shoot some ducks 
in the mawnin’.” 


NELLIE—A FIRST LOVE 
(Continued from page 27) 


and took him so completely by surprise 
that he sat down heavily in the aisle of the 
car. I managed to grab Nellie by the 
scruff of her neck just as she was about 
to leap at him again. 

3y this time the car was in an uproar. 
Evidently Nellie had done what every 
man in the smoker had been aching to do. 
She had decided to put the bully in his 
place. And when he regained his feet, half 
a dozen eager men, including the brake- 
man, hustled him through to the baggage 
compartment to await arrival at the next 
stop. 

That was the only time Nellie ever dis- 
played violent resentment toward the at- 
tentions, friendly or unfriendly, of any 
human being. I would not have believed, 
had I not actually seen the thing happen, 
that she would have cast aside in a flash 
all those generations of gentleness and 
reverted to the fury of her primitive an- 
cestors. If that drunken bully ever had 
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had even the most casual acquaintance 
with bird dogs, he must have received the 
surprise of his life that Saturday night. 

Many other incidents in the life of that 
lovable companion indicate to me _ that 
Nellie had a most excellent a to sense 
the true proportions of her human ac- 
quaintances. For example, she knew my 
mother as only a member of the im- 
mediate family could have known her. 
Mother never really liked dogs; she tol- 
erated them. She recognized the rights of 
the men of the family to have their dogs 
about the place. But the dogs were defi- 
nitely our property, not Mother’s. 

Among all of us, human and canine, 
Nellie was the first to discover the hum- 
orous possibilities which lay in this thor- 
oughly recognized state of affairs. The re- 
sult was one of the most amusing incidents 
I have ever witnessed. 

One morning in midsummer I was lying 
in a hammock on the front porch reading. 
Nellie sprawled near by. Mother emerged 
from the front door and departed for the 
corner, half a block away, to board a 
downtown street car. 

Some minutes later I became vaguely 
conscious of the fact that a car had stopped 
at the corner to let Mother aboard, but 
had not gone on. As I sat up and peered 
out through the vines I felt, without know- 
ing why, that something unusual was de- 
laying that street car. I strolled off the 
porch and up the street toward the car, 
with no thought of Nellie in my mind. 

As I drew nearer I could hear sounds 
of laughter proceeding from within the 
car. From the rear platform it looked 


at first as though Mother, the motorman 
and the conductor were giving some sort 
of performance for the entertainment of 
the passengers. I should have known 
Mother better than that. But there she 
stood in the middle of the aisle, her 
parasol upraised as though she were pre- 
paring to belabor someone or something. 
She was very warm, very confused and 
greatly outraged about something. 

Just ahead of Mother the motorman and 
conductor alternately were reaching to- 
ward and backing away from a vacant 
seat—the only vacant seat. The passengers 
were craning their necks toward the 
center of excitement, all laughing and 
some shouting words of advice to the 
motorman and conductor. I heard someone 
shout, “Grab him by the tail and throw 
him out the window!” 

As I drew alongside Mother I saw that 
“him” was Nellie. She was crouched on 
the seat, facing the aisle and growling 
each time the motorman or conductor 
tried to lay hands upon her. But there 
was something in her growl that was ri- 
diculously like a laugh. Even Mother ad- 
mitted that, days later, when we first 
gathered courage to mention the subject 
to her. I would have staked my life that 
Nellie would not have bitten either the 
motorman or the conductor even if one of 
them had pulled her out of the seat by 
her very nose. 

She followed me out of the car at 
command and streaked it for home as her 
feet touched the ground. There was no 
need to thrash her. She had had her little 
joke on Mother, but she wouldn't do 
that particular thing again. 

Nellie essayed but one effort at mother- 
hood, and that very late in life. She was 
past her eighth year when her first and 
only litter was born. There were three 
puppies, two of which we gave away to 
country acquaintances on whose land we 
frequently hunted. The third, a strapping 
dog puppy, marked with the fine old white, 
black and tan of his well-chosen sire, we 
kept. 

By the time this puppy was big enough 
to go afield Nellie had become quite deaf 
and was showing her advancing age in the 
stiffness of her gait. She no longer had 
the old-time speed and range. But her 
keen nose and the bird sense gained from 
those many happy hunting expeditions of 
ours she retained up to the last moment 
I saw her alive. 


HE first season after her puppies 

were born she contributed much to- 
ward the training of her stalwart, hand- 
some son. It was she who found the first 
covey he scented in the dew-laden broom- 
sedge on an early autumn morning. The 
fascinating scent was too much for his 
tense young nerves and he flushed, of 
course, and tried to chase those birds out 
of the country. But in later lessons on both 
coveys and the scattered singles, I always 
felt it was more old Nellie’s sure-footed, 
quiet and confident manner beside him in 
the fields and woods than my own efforts 
that steadied him to the job he was to take 
over from her. 

Before the next season came around 
Nellie had become noticeably decrepit. 
For a time I was afraid that she would 
never hunt again. But the return of cool 
weather revived her remarkably, and by 
the time the season opened she had shown 
great improvement over her aged, listless 
condition of midsummer. 

The day I brought out the gun and pre- 
pared for the first hunt of the season she 
gave a very fair imitation of the spirit 
she had shown in her early days. I could 
no more have left old Nellie at home 
that day than I could have left my right 
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arm. Tail wagging in joyful anticipation, 
she trotted bravely along with the young 
dog, Dan, at my heels. 

Two miles across country from home 
I sent them ahead with a wave of my 
hand, for we were approaching our old, 
familiar hunting grounds now. Both went 
away eagerly, but Nellie soon settled 
down to a methodical trot which took her 
without waste motion or too great effort 
to the covers of her choice. Dan was away 
off on the sky-line, taking the country 
high, wide and handsome, when the old 
girl drew to her first point of the day less 
than a hundred and fifty yards ahead of 
me. She held the point while I whistled 
Dan in to back and a few seconds later 
retrieved the first dead bird. 

As the warmth of midday drew on 
Nellie began to show signs of distress; 
so we halted for a rest much earlier than 
had been our custom in past years. Much 
to the disgust of the enthusiastic Dan, 
we did not resume the hunt until nearly 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The sun 
was slanting well down in the western 
sky and a tangy coolness was creeping 
over the low places as we headed back 
toward the general direction of home. 

For a mile or so our route lay parallel 
to a trolley line. It was a favored bit of 
country for quail. The general terrain 
of the country was flat and inclined to be 
marshy in spots, so that for at least a 
mile the trolley tracks lay upon a slightly 
elevated roadbed of cinders. A ditch on 
either side of the right of way always 
held a little water here and there. 


CATTERED growths of small pines 

and broom-sedge bordered the ditches 
for a depth of two hundred yards. Along- 
side these strips of excellent cover ranged 
cornfields, always with their incidental 
crops of cornfield peas and, at this season 
of the year, with the corn stalks still stand- 
ing. It was not only one of the finest bits 
of bird country in those parts, but little 
known to other hunters and therefore the 
scene of many thrilling afternoons. 

We found and bagged our share of 
several coveys during the first three-quar- 
ters of the way along the strip. Finally 
we approached a point at which the trolley 
line curved away eastward to town. I was 
tramping along the edge of a bordering 
field near a ragged line of small pines. 
My impression was that both dogs were 
ahead in the broom-sedge near the rail- 
road. But I couldn’t see either of them. 

I decided to leave the field and look 
them up. Half-way through, I saw Dan 
on point close to the edge of the ditch. 
Next, I noted Nellie trotting along on 
top of the railroad embankment. Evidently 
the going down below had become a little 
too heavy for the tired old girl and she 
had taken to the hard-packed cinder foot- 
ing over which we had so often in past 
years made our way homeward. 

An instant later she, too, saw Dan. 
Just where she was she crouched and 
backed his point. Crouching low on 
point was a habit she had developed more 
and more with advancing age. 

Suddenly something reached my ears 
which literally paralyzed me from head 
to foot—the sound of a trolley car ap- 
proaching from around the curve! There 
was Nellie, stone-deaf and locked up on 
point with her stern over the near rail. 
She couldn’t have heard me if I had 
shouted at the top of my voice from a 
distance of a dozen feet, and I was at least 
seventy-five yards away from her, with a 
ditch and a three-foot cinder embankment 
intervening. Nellie would not have obeyed 
a command to leave her point if she had 


heard one. No such command had ever 


been given her. 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

10 Cornhill oston, Mass. 
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I strove with every ounce of energy lit- 
erally to fly across to that faithful old 
dog and pull her out of danger. But my 
feet were like lead, the car was traveling 
at full speed, and I knew in my heart that 
I couldn't make it. 

Old Nellie never knew what struck 
her. An apologetic motorman, who hadn't 
seen her until too late, helped me lift her 
limp and lifeless form from the ditch and 
lay it gently upon the cool, soft broom- 
sedge. A startled cov ey of birds was whir- 
ring off toward the pines in the reddening 
west. A puzzled young setter was trying to 


| understand what had gone wrong. Some- 
| thing had, he knew. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT | 
COR 





Early the next morning I came back 


| to lay Nellie, in my old hunting coat, be- 


And to 
a bit of 


neath the waving broom-sedge. 
leave out there with her forever 
her master’s heart. 


MONARCH OF THE STIKINE 
(Continued from page 18) 


certain the bear was dead. Yet we didn't 
do the thing many a hunter has done, to 
his sorrow, under like circumstances— 
that is, bend over our quarry before actu- 
ally knowing life to be extinct. We could 
see no movement, but to make doubly sure 
Chet, standing at a respectful distance, 
sent still another bullet into the massive 
head. 

As we stood measuring with the eye the 
various proportions of the bear, which 
were sufficiently impressive even though 
he was lying in a pocket between the trees, 
we heard the shout of the Indian. He had 
heard the shots and was coming up the 
trail to see what had happened. We an- 
swered his call, and shortly he joined us. 

When Johnnie glanced over the log and 
saw what we had bagged, a gleam of sat- 
isfaction came over his face. All he said 
was, “Big bear.” But presently he re- 
peated it, “Big bear.” 

It was entirely too late to attempt to 
skin out the animal that night; so we 
hurried back to the canoe and down the 
creek to camp. 

Early morning found us back upon the 
scene. Here was the first real opportunity 
to make close inspection of our prize. We 
concluded that it was not a grizzly after 
all. It was too big for a grizzly, immense 
as they sometimes grow to be. Besides, it 
did not have the requisite markings. The 
color was a rich dark brown and uniform 
throughout. There was not a grizzled hair 
on the shoulders or elsewhere on the body 
or limbs. Far different were the true 
grizzlies (Ursus horribilis) later ob- 
served on this trip. The fur, though short, 
fairly glistened in the sun. Nor was the 
head that of a grizzly. It was both too 
broad and too long—too massive. 

We had bagged a specimen of the larg- 
est of the carnivores—the big Alaska 
brown bear. There could be no doubt 
about it, though this region is outside his 
accustomed habitat. The range given for 
these bears, if we may lump together the 
nine or so closely related species into 
which they have been divided, is from the 
Alaska Peninsula and Kodiak Island on 
the north to the region of Sitka and 
neighboring islands on the south. 

In examining his kill, no hunter fails 
to note where his shots have landed or 
the extent of their penetration. Not one 
of the shots, whether in the head or the 
body, had gone through the bear. The soft- 
nosed bullets had entered and then mush- 
roomed. Chet’s first shot had been too 
far back to be quickly fatal. His second, 
fired when he could only glimpse his tar- 
get, made no more than a flesh wound. It 
was the lighter projectiles of the auto- 
matic (200 grains), placed in a vital spot, 
that had given the quietus. 


_ To remove the pelt was not a long task 
for the practiced hand of Johnnie. He had 
not progressed far in the process when we 
were struck with the amount of fat the 
animal had taken on. It lay in masses all 
over him. We could only guess his weight. 
From his appearance and the energy re- 
quired to turn him over, we estimated the 
weight at upward of a thousand pounds. 
Twelve hundred might have been a better 
guess, considering how fat he was. The 
pelt alone was all one man could pack. 

We set a stake in the ground at the 
end of the bear’s nose as he lay extended 
before skinning and another at the tip of 
his stub tail, and the distance between the 
stakes was just an inch over nine feet. 
Strange as the omission may seem, we 
never took the dimensions of the pelt. 
Shortly after it was brought down from 
Alaska, the head was removed for mount- 
ing. If measured in the usual manner, the 
over-all dimensions of the hide must have 
considerably exceeded the length of the 
bear itself. 

A fairly correct idea of the skin's size 
may be gained in another way. My height 

a little over six feet, and eight feet is 
my extreme upward reach. As I stood by 
the skin, set up vertically at camp on a 
framework of poles, the ends of my fin- 
gers failed by at least two feet to reach 
the extremity of the bear’s nose, and some 
folds of the skin were still lying on the 
ground. 

At Wrangell a number of the local 
residents viewed the skin. None could re- 
call any other bear skin as large or an- 
other of its kind ever having been ex- 
hibited there. They had heard of the big 
brown bears common to the more north- 
erly parts of Alaska, but had never known 
of one being found on the Stikine. Of one 
thing all were sure—we had bagged the 
monarch of the Stikine. 

The record length given for the skin of 
an Alaska brown bear, so far as I have 
been able to determine, is 13% feet, and 
the weight of the bear 1,656 pounds. This 
report comes from Kodiak Island. Some 
of the skins classed as big do not exceed 
nine feet in length. As to weights, how- 
ever, one writer pointedly observes, “Hay 
scales are seldom found where these bears 
inhabit.” 

We could scarcely claim to have broken 
all records as to size. At that, when our 
bear had been confronted in the lowering 
shadows of the forest, he looked plenty 
big to us. Eleven feet of glowering bear, 
which was his approximate height as he 
stood, should afford thrill enough to any 
hunter. 

In the succeeding two weeks we hunted 
out the reaches of the Stikine as far east 
as the boundary. We saw numerous bears 
and some other game. Two fat Canadian 
honkers, which fell victims of our one 
shotgun, lent variety to the larder. In one 
of the creeks we caught some good-sized 
cut-throat trout. Most of the bears were 
of the black species. Three were grizzlies, 
one of which we added to our bag. Two 
of the grizzlies furnished interesting ex- 
periences. But that story will be told next 
month, 





(To be concluded) 


THAT PASS AT WEIBER’S 
(Continued from page 21) 


the Baron had worked out of the initial 
slump and was socking ducks with greater 
precision. As for John, he maintained a 
gait of about one duck for two shells, 
which is a mighty good average these days 
on any man’s duck pass. 

There was a brief lull. Again great 
masses of ducks gathered in the far dis- 
tance, and soon the flight revived with 
greater fury than ever, most of the flocks, 
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however, passing over high. The Baron, 
a featherweight, wrestled a catch-as- 
catch-can match with a ponderous 12- 
gauge Magnum which set him back on his 
heels every time he fired. On the other 
hand, Bill shot a long-barreled twenty as 
prescribed by our old friend, Du Bray. 
These small guns bring down birds neatly 
at reasonable distances, but it was evident 
that the Baron’s Super simply blasted 
them down, even at sixty yards—when he 
held right—while very often a duck ap- 
parently centered at that distance and less 
by a twenty did a hesitation waltz before 
it landed. Facing facts, the twenty may be 
a dandy little duck gun under favorable 
conditions, but it is not a top-notch pass 
gun. 

Following my disgraceful start, an in- 
offensive spoonbill plodded into the firing 
zone and came straight over at a height 
of twenty-five yards. A blind man could 
hardly have missed it, but by now even 
this clumsy bird seemed to possess the 
whizzing speed of a meteor. Well, I nailed 
that fellow! 

There was an immediate favorable 
psychological reaction, or something of 
the sort. Henceforth and thereafter I 
poked the gun at birds seemingly just as 
I had before and tumbled four or five big 
bull sprig in a row from on high. Big 
white-breasted fellows, away up yonder, 
suddenly folded up in answer to the 
leaden summons. Right then I was fired 
with the thought that I could equal old- 
time pass percentages; I felt like some 
retired boxer who reenters the ring and 
after a disastrous first round comes back 
with a rally and old-time skill in the sec- 
ond to send his opponent spinning. But, 
with few exceptions, these come-backs 
are mere flashes in the pan. 

Several times John brought down a pair 
with a single shot. This common prac- 
tice of market hunters and other clever 
shots in early days of picking crossing 
birds and massed shots seems to be almost 
a lost art now, with small bags and 
limited opportunities. Taking a cue, I 
waited out a pair of sprig that swung 
away from the flock and as they crossed 
at a height of maybe forty yards timed 
and caught them just right. At the crack 
of the gun both wilted. The tremendous 
satisfaction I felt is hard to express. 


ND later came the climax which paint- 
ed the day in rosy colors. Three 
white-decked canvasbacks streaked it 
down-wind for all the world like snowy 
miniature planes. They came like a shot, 
with a mighty crackle of wings, slightly 
quartering, about thirty yards high. When 
just off the port bow, they massed at the 
very instant I pulled the trigger. Two 
birds dropped to the right barrel, while 
the third, hard hit, seesawed away, only 
to fall to a long shot with the left. The 
fact that I had hit this combination quite 
accidentally did not diminish the glory of 
the achievement. 

Shortly before noon the commissary bus 
approached and we ceased firing. Charlie 
Fong, the ancient Chinese boy, spread out 
lunch and prepared coffee in the lee of 
some wolf willows. The Baron, a bit en- 
thusiastic over his shooting that morning, 
insisted on relating his exploits to the old 
Chink, who seemed not greatly impressed. 
“How many dock you ketchee?” he finally 
demanded of the Baron. 

“Oh, about ten ducks.” 

“How many time you shoot?” 

“Less than fifty shots, Charlie.” 

“Gee I tink you clazy!” retorted 
Charlie with perfect frankness, “Wha’ fo’ 
you no hide by water—wait fo’ lots a dock 
sit down—ketchee mebbe fi’, six one 
shot ?” 

“Oh, no, wouldn’t be 


Charlie, that 
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right. That’s not giving the ducks a sport- 
ing chance,” explained the Baron. 

“W’atee dock care how you shootum,” 
countered Charlie. “Save plenty shell 
disee way. Odder way you gone boong, 
boong, boong, boong—ketchee mebbe one 
dock ; mebbe no ketchee none. You savvy, 
I no tellee dis my bossee, Missi Weiber,” 
He added cautiously. “You no say nottin’? 
I tink he clazy too. Hi lo yah! Too 
muchee shootee, too muchee shootee—no 
muchee ketchee.” 

That, of course, is the slant of the 
frugal and materialistic Chink on pass 
shooting. But the sportsman sees it dif- 
ferently. You are far out on the prairie, 
with the wind blowing keen and free. 
Eyes water a bit, and the nose tingles as 
you crouch low in natural cover awaiting 
those feathered bullets that dash by to 
the side and overhead. Northward and 
southward the plain extends as far as the 
eye can see. You view far distant moun- 
tains clad in white, above which fleecy 
clouds roll. Here are elbow room; crisp, 
pure air to breathe; complete freedom 
from the clamor, rush and worries of city 
life. 

It’s fine to be with kindred spirits who 
appreciate the sport and relaxation afford- 
ed by this great open country. 





E recommend “THE BI- 

OGRAPHY OF A 
SPORTSMAN,” in the January 
issue, without reservations. 








And if 





you have an appreciation of mysterious 
natural forces and something in mind be- 
sides mere slaughter, the grace and beauty 
of wild life in perfect attunement with its 
natural environment cannot fail to impress 
you deeply. Does anything which flies 
above this earth better exemplify the 
poetry of aerial motion than a flight of 
waterfowl against a reddening sky? What 
great power lies in those gracefully 
curved and rapidly beating wings propel- 
ling plump bodies at amazing speed high 
overhead! And what grand sport they 





offer! Surely there is nothing finer in the | 


whole range of wing shooting. The cost 
of ammunition counts as nothing to the 


sportsman who values shooting on one of | 


the now rare migratory passes. 
It was nearly 


four when we left the | 


shelter of the wolf willows for a final whirl | 


at the ducks. ShadoWs had lengthened, 
and the wind blew colder from the snow- 
clad Sierras. There had been a lull in the 
flight, but now it revived. Even as we 
went to the trenches there was the con- 
stant whisper and hissing of many wings 
as flocks scurried over and quickly dis- 
appeared in the distance. It was a pleasing 
scene we viewed, for by now harsh high 
lights had softened and the coast range 
with its countless cafions and ridges was 
clothed in blues and purples. 
could portray it. Such a setting involves 
not merely what the eye sees, but also 


No artist | 


what the sportsman feels inwardly—an | 
intangible something difficult to describe. | 


Young Bill had not done so well in the 
morning. He had approached pass shoot- 
ing for the first time with great confi- 
dence. But these flight ducks did not fall 
to his short leads as they had over the 
decoys. We saw him hump his back de- 
jectedly as he missed shot after shot. On 


rare occasions a bird slanted down, wing- | 


tipped or gut-shot, but when he came in 
to lunch his bag was nothing to rave over. 
However, he was game enough not to 
present a sheaf of alibis. 

“Just my rotten shooting,” he confessed. 
“They come plenty near enough. But I 
just can’t lead ’em right. Am I holding 
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too far ahead—or not far enough? Darned 
if I can figure these pass birds! Once I 
held way ahead of a bird, and down came 
one ten feet farther back in that flock.” 

“Right there is your answer, buddy,” 
advised John. “These birds are traveling. 
You want to forget all you know about 
pond shooting and shove that old gun 
ahead fast and plenty! Keep on swinging 
as you pull the trigger. Lead twice as far 
as you think you ought to—that’ll be just 
about half enough on the long shots. And 
keep that gun moving! Remember, you're 
pretty sure to shoot behind ten ducks for 
every one you shoot ahead of.” 

As the day drew to a close flocks flew 
lower and thus created the illusion of fly- 
ing still faster. They simply boiled across 
that pass with a noise like that of escap- 
ing steam. They approached for all the 
world like the curling crests of breakers. 
You saw them far out one instant and 
right overhead the next. In a twinkling 
they were swallowed up by the rearward 
gloom. More than once I ducked, so low 
did flocks come. More than once I pulled 
on a bird thirty yards out and had it 
whistle past my ear like a bomb and strike 
the ground behind. 

A hot corner like that arouses all the 
faculties—you’re all on edge. If you're 
hitting them, you’re hitting them in the 
middle, and the force of the shot seems to 
drive suddenly inert bodies outward or 
upward a foot or two. Others higher up 
stop short, as if hitting an aerial stone 
wall. And then came the conviction that 
the legal limit was not far off. 

T *y Baron and I rarely aim at the legal 
quota; so we quit well on the safe side 
and watched young Bill coming up from 
behind like a gallant young stake horse 
caught at the barrier. He had finally found 
the key to that mystery of proper leads 
and was dragging them out of the air. 


| Where it had been difficult to hit at all 
| before, 


now he deflated them at a one- 
in-two gait which he maintained to the 
end of that great day, with a couple of 
cleanly executed doubles by way of ex- 
clamation points. When these youngsters 
get going, the confidence of youth forti- 
fies and inspires them and they keep go- 
ing—eyesight and mentality keen and co- 
ordination perfect. It’s a great combina- 
tion, that of youth! And if I felt as proud 
and elated as Bill did over his showing, 
there was a good reason—Bill is my son. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON DEER 
SUPPLY 
(Continued from page 23) 

that looked as if deer sure were goin’ to 
starve before long, if they weren't doin’ it 
right then. 

‘The favorite yarding area had been a 
big swamp on the Thunder Bay River. 
The Fletcher Swamp, they call it. The 


| deer had been usin’ it for years and years; 





so had the loggers. You could see the deer 
line, they tell me, all through it. Browse 
a deer could reach was scarce and had 
been for a long time. That’s one important 
thing, to my mind: the swamp hadn't been 
good yarding ground for a long time, but 
still the whitetails kept gein’ back to it, 
and not because there wasn’t other swamp 
in the locality, either. Ina radius of twenty 
miles there was plenty that didn’t seem to 
be browsed much at all. 

“Well, right there was a chance to do 
somethin’ by way of spreadin’ the deer 
around so they'd all have food and shelter, 
and the Department of Conservation went 
to work. They’d done some trapping be- 
fore, but only in a small way, and in the 
winter of ’31 they got ready to try it out 
serious. 

“First thing to figure out was a trap 
that would work handy. They tried most 


kinds that had been tried other places, and 
finally a lad in the Department, Joe 
Stephenson, built one after his own no- 
tions. This trap is just a tunnel 4 by 4 by 
12 feet, built in sections and with a drop 
door at each end. Three men can move 
it quite a ways by hand, and one man can 
take it down or set it up in about fifteen 
minutes. The doors are rigged on a rope 
through a pulley and are dropped when 
the deer hit a wire trigger which is set 
gg the hay or whatever they use for 
ait. 

“It’s no trick at all to coax deer into a 
trap. Give ’em clover or alfalfa or even 
cedar twigs, and they’ll walk right in. 
Generally the traps would catch a deer 
the first night out; several times they got 
a double, and once they caught three 
small ones at a time. They made a hun- 
dred and twenty-nine catches that winter, 
and only two died in the traps. 

“Just trappin’ deer that way proves 
nothin’, of course, except that it can be 
done easy and cheap, which maybe several 





HE BIOGRAPHY OF A 
SPORTSMAN,” by Austin 
D. Haight, starts in January. 











states will want to know before long. It 
cost Michigan less than $4.50 to trap a 
deer, and that winter was an open one, 
so the concentration wasn’t heavy. 

“After the deer was caught he was tag- 
ged and then put into shipping crates. 
They seemed to take to auto riding and 
were nice and quiet while a truck took ‘em 
to new homes. Only two of these deer died 
in transit. 

“The first transfer was made to a fine, 
thick cedar swamp only about five and a 
half miles from this eaten-out place. They 
put eleven over there, and among ’em was 
an old doe who just naturally wouldn't 
stand for a new room, no matter how 
good the board was. She lit out for the 
old home and was back in the same trap 
four days later. The rest, though, were 
young deer and seemed to stick in the 
new place. 

“Deer from that Fletcher Swamp were 
scattered in all directions, some of ’em as 
far as forty miles, and the boys didn't 
have to wait until hunting season to com- 
mence to get returns from their tags, 
either. One was killed by a car three 
miles from where it was let loose; an- 
other got caught in a wire fence about 
the same distance away, but three miles 
is nothin’ at all for a deer to range. 
They’ve had reports on tagged deer killed 
eighteen miles from where they'd yarded 
the winter before. Two of the Fletcher 
bucks were shot next fall only a mile from 
where they’d been let out of their crates. 
Another had drifted six miles, one nine, 
another ten, and so on. 

“But, far as can be judged up to now, 
the young deer were pretty much content 
anywhere. Old ones had the homing habit 
and would quit good feed to get back to 
the old homestead, unless they’d been 
moved twenty miles. Beyond that they 
seemed to take root whether they were 
real pleased or not. 

“Now, when I read up on that job, it 
sort of answered some questions that had 
bothered me a long time. Drivin’ through 
the country, I’ve been through lots of 
territory that looked like fine deer cover, 
but hunt as I would I couldn’t find deer 
sign. Lots of room, lots of feed and shelter, 
but no deer. Why? It bothered me. Now, 
my guess is that deer are slaves to habit, 
or else they love their homes somethin’ 
terrible. T hey’ ll go back and back to their 
wintering grounds and take their children 
and grandchildren with ’em until they eat 
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the place out and get weak and runty and 
die either of starvation itself or of some 
disease that just waits for their vitality 
to get low before it takes a-hold. 

“I'm just thinkin’ that a critter that'll 
range eighteen to twenty miles from home 
all summer and then pass up fine swamps 
on his way back to a bad one has got to 
have a lot more done for him than has been 
done to date if we’re goin’ to see him in- 
crease in the face of this growing demand. 

“We've got to preserve a lot of good 
yards from cutting and fire; we've got to 
grow new ones by hand, maybe. And then 
we've got to take deer by the neck, so to 
speak, and make ‘em like the new places. 
Either that, or deer hunters are goin’ to 
commence to talk about the good old days 
in a hurry. Perhaps I’m wrong. But it 
looks that way to me.” 

He pulled out his old silver watch and 
leaned toward the light. 

“Late!” he muttered. “There's eight 
camps at State Road Bridge I want to 
visit tonight. 

“And that’s another thing: if we sort 
of spread these deer around, we'll be 
spreadin’ the hunters around, too. It sort 
of gives me the shivers, thinkin’ of eight 
camps in one spot; thirty guns in one 
patch of country regular besides the strays 
that come huntin’ in from other favorite 
places. Lots of lead in the air, boys! Bet- 
ter deer management and better hunter 
management combined—maybe somebody 
could whittle a slogan out of that idea.” 

He rapped out his pipe and stretched 
and walked to where his coat and cap 
were hanging from a peg. 


LESS TIME BETWEEN BITES 
(Continued from page 35) 
lings,” it is easy to decide whether fishing 
is better served by the old idea of quantity 
or the new idea of quality. 

In discussing this matter of numbers 
it is interesting to note what Michigan, 
with its new hatcheries supplied with 
water at ideal hatching temperatures, 
could do in hatching fry today if it were 
decided to return to the fry program. 

In the old days it was possible to hatch 
and hold to the planting stage 500,000 
young trout in a single trough. On this 
basis the new Thompson hatchery could 
handle 173,000,000 fish, the new Oden 
hatchery would have a capacity of 125,- 
000,000, the Wolfe Lake plant 120,000,000. 

Staggering figures, and they become 
more impressive when we learn that the 
combined trout-hatching capacity of these 
three hatcheries and the older plants, un- 
der the requirements of the fry program, 
would be in excess of all the brook-trout 
eggs produced in a single year in the en- 
tire United States. Of course, no such 
production is possible under the finger- 
ling plan, owing to the great reduction 
in trough capacities, 

Just as warmer winter temperatures 
of water mean quicker hatching of trout 
eggs and more rapid development of young 
fish, so does a warmer summer tempera- 
ture mean more rapid growth through 
the fingerling stage. And the warmer the 
better up to a danger point. That danger 
point is somewhat difficult to determine, 
inasmuch as it depends on the crowding 
of the water with fish, the air content, 
chemicals and various other factors. How- 
ever, Michigan fish culturists today be- 
lieve it is somewhere around 60 to 70 
degrees. So warm summer temperatures, 
up to the danger point, have become the 
rule for the present trout-culture pro- 
gram, and the spring water that serves 
ideally for hatching purposes, with a 
year- round temperature of 42 to 48 de- 
grees, is poorly suited to rearing trout. 

The state’s best rearing stations are 
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located on natural trout streams where 
the temperatures run high throughout the 
summer but where there is little danger 
that they will reach the point which means 
heavy losses of young trout. The ideal 
location is on a trout stream having a 
spring feeder coming in at the head of 
the station, in such a way that the colder 
spring water can be diverted through the 
trout ponds during spells of hot weather. 

The young trout, hatched in spring 
water, are held in the troughs until the 
freshets subside and the water of the 
rearing stations begins to warm up. As 
soon as the average daily temperature 
of the rearing ponds passes above that of 
the troughs it is time to move the baby 
fish to their new homes. The warmer 
the water the faster they will grow. 

Because the outdoor rearing stations 
do not yet provide room for all the fish 
hatched, some are held throughout the 
summer in the spring-fed troughs, and 
the effect of the cold-water supply shows 
plainly in the size of these fish. They are 
lusty, healthy trout, but at the end of 
the summer they average not much more 
than half the length of the fish reared 
in the stream stations. 

Closely allied to the problem of a suit- 
able water supply is the proper control 
of current through the ponds of the out- 
door rearing stations, to produce condi- 
tions as nearly as possible like those un- 





der which young trout thrive in their | 


natural haunts. Under normal conditions 
a wild trout does not fight the current 
constantly. He may lie for a time on the 
rifles where the water is rock-broken 


and white, but at other times he will be | 


deep in a sheltered pool where the stream 
exerts little force. 

It is to give the young fish this same | 
opportunity of resting in quiet nines ed 
or breasting the swifter water that cur- 
rent is regulated in the rearing-station 
ponds, The flow in these ponds is nat- 
urally swiftest at the head, where water 
is entering through a screen or over a| 
dam. From the head to the foot the cur- 


rent gradually diminishes until the flow | 0 $11.50 enclosed. Send STAG | et 
at the lower end is barely discernible. Of | 5 $8.50 enclosed. Send Breeches ‘= Waist 


course, the current must not be slowed | 
to the extent that the water becomes too 
warm or stagnant. 

Next to a suitable water supply and | 
current control, artificial feeding is the 
major factor in the success of Michigan’s 
present trout program. Obviously, when a 
half million young trout are crow ‘ded into 
a single rearing statiog or when 10,000 are 
held in one hatchery trough throughout 
the summer, there cannot be a sufficient 
supply of natural food for their needs. 





HENEVER Dave Newell 
writes a story, it’s good. 
“IF,” in January, is no exception. 











They must be fed, and some idea of the 





size of the problem of feeding them may | 


be gained from the fact that 434,000 pounds 
of meat were used at the state hatcheries 
and rearing stations the first year. 
One outstanding authority 
mated that it requires from five to seven 
pounds of meat to grow a pound of fish. 
Others have fixed it at five to ten pounds. 
Perhaps six pounds of meat to one pound 
of fish is a fair guess. Use that figure, you 
trout fishing enthusiasts, and translate 
434,000 pounds of meat into trout. Slightly 
more than 72,000 pounds. Someone proba- 
bly will say it would be cheaper to eat the 
meat in its original form—but that some- 
one will be a person who never waded a 
trout stream on a warm May day, who 
never laid a Queen of the Waters across 
(Continued on page 68) 
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WHAT ABOUT HATCHERY 


TROUT? 

By Russell F. Lord 
Director of U. S. Bureau of Fisheries Experimental 

Hatchery, Pittsford, Vt. 
a6 HIS is the last generation of 
trout fishers,” wrote Myron W. 
Reed many years ago. “The chil- 
dren will not be able to find any. 
Already there are well trodden paths by 
every stream in Maine, in New York, and 
in Michigan. I know of but one river in 
North America by the side of which you 
will find no paper collars or other evidence 
of civilization. It is the Nameless River. 
Not that trout will cease to be. They will 
be hatched by machinery 
and raised in ponds and 
fattened on chopped liv- 
er, and grow flabby and 
lose their spots. ‘ 
Gross feeding and easy 
pond life enervates and 
depraves them. The trout 
that the children will 
know only by legend is 
the gold-sprinkled living 
arrow of the white- 
water, able to zigzag up 
the cataract, able to loit- 
ér in the rapids, whose 
dainty meat is the glanc- 

ing butterfly.” 

These heartfelt words 
were penned before 
many of us who read 
this had ever looked with 
understanding eyes upon 
such things as fishing 
rods or trout flies. The 
horse had not yet stepped 
aside to permit a lusty, 
young civilization to 
sweep by, with a stench 
of burning gasoline, on 
rubber tires. The story of an entire world 
rocked by the roar of guns and the tread 
of armies was not yet inscribed upon the 
pages of history. And yet, before such 
things were ever thought of, some one 
was sorely troubled over the fate of a 
gallant fish! 

Still, amid the turmoil of civilization’s 
relentless haste, the waters of a myriad of 
trout streams have flowed onward toward 
the sea, singing that song learned long ago, 
when the otter, the mink and the Indian 
alone took toll from them. Not that they 
have escaped unscathed! The ax and 
the plow, the highways and the byways 
have wrought their inevitable havoc. And 
yet who can say that the essential nature, 
the spirit of the trout stream has changed ? 
The sun-flecked pools, the noisy rapids, 
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the beckoning bends, the flash of tanager 
or jay against the trees, the whir of 
startled grouse, the rising fish and quiver- 
ing arc of rod still hold out a magic gift 
of peace to our distracted souls. Have we 
accepted it? We have—millions of us! 
3ut what about the prophecy? Has it 
held true? Have the sums spent by govern- 
ment, by states and by individuals, in an 





account of their fighting ability 


effort to keep a noble race alive, mostly 
gone for naught, with the trout of the 
present a far-cry from the “gold-sprinkled, 
living arrow of the white-water’” Have 
the trout of our streams become nothing 
but degenerates, hatched by “machinery,” 
soft from easy living, and dull-colored? 
Such a notion is more or less prevalent. 
Some anglers do firmly believe that trout, 
hatched and reared within the confines of 
a fish-cultural establishment, lack the 
“pep,” the strength of character and virile 
independence that mark the species in the 
wild. Indeed, they imagine that hatchery 
fish when planted in wild waters are utter- 
ly thrown away. They deplore the money 
wasted in liberating creatures which must 
be caught before they starve and perish, 
deprived as they are of the solicitous care 





displayed by the fish culturist with his 
meat bucket. 

For the past several years it has been 
my privilege to be in charge of an ex- 


perimental hatchery operated by the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries at 
Pittsford, Vermont, for research in trout 
culture. It has been the aim of the investi- 
gations conducted here to discover, among 
other things, facts about the feeding, breed- 
ing and care of trout which would result in 
the propagation of fish that looked like and 
acted like the kind our grandfathers knew ; 
trout that were not soft, lazy and dull in 
color; trout that would be worth turning 
back into our lakes and streams. 

As this experimental work had yielded 
gratifying results in the 
growth and appearance 
of the trout, it was 
thought that the time 
was ripe to test some of 
these fish to see if they 
were as good as they 
looked; to find out if 
they could compete for 
their sustenance when 
suddenly thrust upon 
their own resources; to 
discover, in short, wheth- 
er they were as good 
sporting fish as they ap- 
peared to be. 


CCORDINGLY, on 
August 18, 1932, a 

few days after the Ver- 
mont fishing season had 
closed, one hundred year- 
ling brook trout, marked 
to distinguish them from 
wild trout, were set free 


Anyone would enjoy scientific research when conducted amid such allur- iy an excellent stream 
ing surroundings as these. No wonder that hatchery trout gave such a good 


adjoining the hatchery 
grounds. It was planned 
to give the fish approxi- 
mately twenty-four hours’ freedom and 
then start taking a daily sample of ten fish 
with rod and reel until all, or as many as 
could be caught, were recaptured. All 
pertinent data regarding time and place of 
capture, size, sex, color, extent of travel 
and behavior as a sporting fish were to be 
recorded. Each stomach was to be pre- 
served in a numbered bottle of formalde- 
hyde for future study of contents. 

On the following day, August 19, oper- 
ations began in earnest as the first assault 
was made on the liberated fish. The per- 
sonnel consisted of two persons supplied 
with the necessary fishing equipment, note- 
book, ruler, scissors and bottles for the 
stomachs. I confess I was not a little con- 
cerned to see if the trout would respond 
to the experiment as nobly as I hoped. 
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Pool No. 1, where some of the fish were 
set free, was quite swift, with foot-deep 
water over a bottom of stones, gravel and 
sand. We approached very cautiously and 
saw several trout that had not yet left the 
pool, hovering over the bottom in the mid- 
stream current. The question in our minds 
was: “Will they strike the flies in swift 
water as sporting trout should or will 


wild rainbow of approximately the same | 


PFLUEGER 


size. Of the two fish the former was more 
firmly hooked. This certainly looked like 
real competition, for rainbows are no- 
toriously quick on the trigger! When the 
stomach of the brook trout was examined, 
the contents proved that its owner had 
never been a laggard in the struggle for 
existence. It was packed full and, although 


7 
Fits 





Furnace Brook which runs through the Federal fish hatchery property offers ideal 
conditions for trout as well as for the trout fisherman 


they sulk and demand their usual rations ? 
We were not long in doubt! The very first 
properly placed Gray Hackle brought an 
enthusiastic rise and a spirited resistance 
not at all in accordance with what one 
might expect from a pampered hand-fed 
individual. 

Thus it went. It is unnecessary to go 
into the details of the taking of each 
fish. Between 10:30 and 11:55 A.M. nine 
trout were caught. Every one of them 
struck in fast water at moving trout flies 
and, despite their lack of practice, their 
aim was true and their spirits high. In- 
deed, there was little about them that 
spelled “hatchery” to the fishermen. Al- 
though reared in a hatchery, the color of 
these yearling brook trout was all that 
trout color should be. About the only real 
difference between them and wild trout was 
that they were in better flesh than the 
usual wild fish of the same length. Not 
that they were fat and flabby! The meat 
was firm and of excellent quality and 
flavor. In fact, when shifted from frying 
pan to dinner plates, I doubt very much 
if any complaint would have been made 
by even the most conscientious objector. 


HE first day’s catch showed conclu- 
sively that the fish were taking up 
their new-found freedom with a cheerful 
competence. Foraging had begun at once. 
Of the nine stomachs examined, only one 
contained no natural food. The eight other 
fish had taken eighty-two aquatic and four 
terrestrial insects. Four contained nothing 
but insects, two about equal amounts of 
hatchery and natural food, while two had 
more hatchery food than natural, though 
the latter was by no means lacking. 
Although the stomach contents revealed 
that the liberated trout were successful 
foragers, the fishing itself showed that 
they were actively competing for food. 
That is to say, wild fish were feeding at 
the same time and were finding our flies 
equally attractive, so that we were never 
sure when a fish struck just what it would 
turn out to be. At a rise on one occasion, 
the angler hooked and landed not only one 
of the liberated brook trout but also a 


the posterior end contained remains of the 
last meal at the hatchery, the anterior end 
was crammed with caddis worms which 
had recently been taken along with the 
stones from their shelters. There were, in 
all, thirteen caddis worms and one Mayfly 
nymph but, despite this, the trout had 
found the angler’s flies worth investigating. 


ISHING continued daily until a total 

of eighty-two trout were captured. 
Seventy-eight stomachs were analyzed and 
found to contain a total of nine hundred and 
forty-nine insects. Of this number seventy- 
nine per cent were aquatic and twenty-one 
per cent terrestrial, the aquatic forms con- 
sisting mostly of Mayfly nymphs and cad- 
dis larvae with small numbers of blackfly 
and midge larvae. Nothing but insects had 
been taken. 

The stomach data, whgn tabulated, re- 
vealed facts quite complimentary to hatch- 
ery-reared fish. If it is assumed that the 
supposedly civilized trout are woefully ig- 
norant of the procedure necessary to keep 
their heretofore’ well-filled stomachs 
functioning in a satisfactory manner, it 
might also be assumed that each day’s 
freedom would increase their ability to 
master a new environment by means of 
a better acquaintance with the food sup- 
ply. In other words, it very well might be 
supposed that, as the days went by, the 
fish would learn more about foraging for 
themselves and for this reason we might 
expect to find an ever-increasing abund- 
ance of natural food organisms in their 
stomachs. Such, however, was not the 
case. The average number of insects in 
each trout held fairly constant for the first 
three days, succeeded by an increase on 
the fourth day followi ing liberation, which 
also marked the maximum average of in- 
sects in any one day’s catch. There was 
nothing resembling a daily increase in the 
number eaten. It must be concluded, there- 
fore, that the trout were quite capable of 
taking advantage of anything available 
from the very first, and that the varying 
amounts of natural food in each stomach 
depended on a great variety of factors, 
rather than on the one supposition that 
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hatchery-reared trout are handicapped by 
a wrong start in life which will forever 
limit their ability to become successful 
foragers. 

As already mentioned, it was the in- 
tention to take ten fish daily until all had 
been caught, but the fish themselves had 
other ideas, revealing a lamentable lack of 
faith in one who had protected and cared 
for them throughout their lives. As no 
other fishermen were on the brook, we had 
everything our own way as regards com- 
petition. It has been observed repeatedly 
that success with a fly rod, even on a 
good stream, depends a great deal on the 
lack of competition on any one day, not 
that so many fish fall victims to rival rods, 
but that the mere presence of several per- 
sons wading and walking in or near the 
water so frightens the fish that they will 
not rise readily. Furthermore, and without 
boasting unduly, we were both experienced 
anglers and were very familiar with the 
section of the brook in which the fish had 
been liberated. Each pool and_ riffle had 
been fished time and time again, so that 
it was known just how to present the 
flies to make them appear particularly 
enticing. Finally, we knew the exact num- 
ber of prospective victims, where they had 
been placed, and just where they were 
most likely to go. Thus, it certainly looked 
as if the dice were loaded in our favor but, 
to repeat, tHe supposedly unsuspicious, 
hand-reared trout had ideas of their own. 


HE brook was low and clear and we 
had to take as much pains to keep hid- 
den from the fish when casting as in any 
normal fishing. The trout, when they 
struck at all, struck hard and several 
were hooked through different parts of the 
body as so often happens in a day’s fly 
fishing. They had plenty of snap and pep 
from the very first and, although I will 
truthfully say that it seemed as though 
their speed and strength increased slightly 
as the days passed, I strongly doubt if 
any angler of a less critical and inquiring 
nature could have told the difference. 
When the fish were not rising, they were 
not; and one could wave the flies at them 
all day with no results but perspiration. 
And what about the appearance of these 
fish2 Were they worth displaying with 
pride or were they fat, pot-bellied, dull- 
colored creatures such as are all too often 
found at hatcheries? I have already briefly 
- mentioned that the color and condition of 
the fish were excellent. This was due 
to a carefully developed diet which includ- 
ed a high percentage of salmon-egg meal, 
one of the few known hatchery feeds that 
tends to emphasize the natural trout colors. 
It is also responsible for excellent growth. 
Although the fish were reared in a north- 
ern climate and had hatched in 1931, when 
liberated in August of the following year 
they were fine husky specimens, ranging 
from 634 to 10 inches in length. Most of 
them were better than eight inches. Thus, 
although not to be compared in size with 
the large trout which can be taken in rela- 
tively unfished waters, they would make 
very satisfactory creel ballast for any 
angler in civilized territory. 

Just for the fun of it, let us see how 
much effort was spent in the capture of 
these fish. After the last possible stomach 
had been examined, it was found that two 
persons had each fished approximately 
fifteen minutes for every trout taken be- 
tween them. How does this compare with 
a typical good fishing day in wild waters 
If the trout are there and “coming,” a good 
fisherman can often catch the Hoes 
limit of twenty-five trout in a half-day’s 
fishing. At a suppositional fifteen minutes 
per fish he would need six hours and 
fifteen minutes to catch what the law 
allowed. He might fish from, say, one 
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o'clock until quarter past seven or he 
might start later in the afternoon and fish 
until darkness set in. No matter what the 
hours might be, the fact remains that it is 
no trick for the right man in the right 
brook and under right conditions to catch 
the Vermont limit of trout in six hours or 
less of fishing, or approximately one legal 
fish for every fifteen minutes fishing time. 
It does not seem, therefore, that the fifteen 
minutes required by two fishermen for 
every liberated fish recaptured, indicate 
that the hatchery trout were particularly 
easy to creel. After twelve days spent. in 
concentrated action in collecting the fish 
which I have been discussing, it was agreed 
by, both of us that Salvelinus fontinalis, 
despite his enforced civilization, had lived 
up to the sporting standards of his race in 
every respect. 

I know it is but natural for me to sing 
the praises of hatchery trout, they being 
objects of my especial affection.and yet, 
at the same time, I will be the first to 
admit that if trout are reared in a strictly 
artificial environment and stuffed to the 
limit on the first food that comes handy, 
they may be a sorry substitute for the 
swift fish of the open waters. On the 
other hand, I far from agree with the 
prophecy that heads this article. Trout 
will not cease to be nor will they be such 
sorry creatures either! The next genera- 
tions will be able to find them, for I 
believe we have fully awakened to the 
necessity of preserving and restoring our 
streams and lakes to their full capabilities. 
It does not seem that hatchery life will 
have a deleterious effect on the gallant 
nature of fontinalis, provided he is given 
the right sort of food, care and a rea- 
sonably natural environment. At the pres- 
ent moment I am willing to go a step 
farther and say that, from results indicated 
by present experiments in the feeding and 
selected breeding of trout, the future holds 
hope not only for the kind of trout our 
ancestors so loved, but for even a super- 
trout—a fish that will outgrow, outweigh, 
outlook, outspawn and outfight any wild 
trout of its age that ever swam! These are 
strong words but such is my enthusiastic 
conclusion at the close of a very interesting 
liberation experiment. 


LEADER HINTS 
By A. P. Peck 


BUY my leader gut by the bundle of 100 

strands each. It is of the best quality of 
the kind that has not been especially sorted 
for size. Then I go over each strand of gut 
and make my own assortment of sizes. By 
buying 300 strands, 100 of each of three 
different general sizes, I can get a re- 
assortment of six sizes. Thus it is possible 
to make tapered leaders that have a more 
gradual taper than usual. 

When getting ready to tie tapered lead- 
ers, I lay out six soup plates, half full of 
water, and place a number of strands in 
each, the plates being arranged in accord- 
ance with gut size. Thus it is easy to make 
up a bunch of leaders without having to 
stop to pick out a certain size of gut needed 
at the moment. 

Before the season opens, I tie up a num- 
ber of leaders—all tapered. Some of these 
are for wet-fly use and have dropper loops 
tied in. It is my belief that tapered leaders 
are preferable for all forms of fly fishing. 

A good method of tying-in dropper tags 
is shown in one of the accompanying 
sketches. Assuming that the leader being 
tied is to be tapered, A is the heavier and 
B the lighter gut. The end C of A is to be 
the loop, so I leave it about six inches 
longer than would be the case in an ordi- 
nary leader knot. Proceed as shown in the 
four steps of tying, and cut off the short 
end close to the knot. End C will neces- 


sarily stand out at a right angle to the leader. 

The only knot that should be used for 
the line end of a leader is illustrated. I 
tested this knot with a spring scale against 
an ordinary over-hand loop knot and the 
latter broke first every time. In the knot 
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Two types of leader knots 


shown, the pull of the line is straight and 
not at an angle. 

If you buy unstained gut for your lead- 
ers, you can stain it to suit your own ideas. 
Ink or coffee makes a good stain. Warm 
the solution and immerse the gut for a 
minute or two. Remove and rinse in cold 
water. If the color is not deep enough, try 
again. I use ink diluted with about three 
parts of water. For brown leaders, cof- 
fee brewed strong enough to stand alone 
works well. With the ink, you can have 
your choice of any desired color. 

When tying leaders, a small pair of 
spring tweezers comes in mighty handy for 
working that persnickety end of the gut 
through the proper loop. They also help 
considerably in the preliminary tightening 
of the knot. 

Make it a practice always to wind up 
your finished leaders, beginning from the 
same end. I invariably start with the loop 
end and fasten by a turn or two of the 
straight end. When this becomes a habit, 
you will always unwind your leaders in the 
same way and will have fewer snarls. 


HOW TO MAKE A SAND SPIKE 
By “Fish Finder” 


SAND spike or surf-rod holder is of- 

ten a veritable life-saver for the surf 
caster. A seven-foot tip, a 36-inch butt, a 
300-yard reel, and a quarter of a pound of 
lead on the end of the line make a combina- 
tion that is difficult to tuck under the arm 
when you want to light your pipe or 
change terminal tackle. A sand spike 
solves the problem and, if home-made, 
does not put undue strain on the pocket- 
book. The one that I made, and which 
is illustrated in the drawing on the next 
page, cost less than 75 cents and is made 
throughout of brass. 

First I went to a large hardware store 
and bought a 10-inch piece of 134-inch, 
inside diameter, brass tube about 20-gauge 
in thickness. I then inveigled the clerk in- 
to cutting a one-inch-long piece from a 
134-inch- diameter brass rod. An 11-inch 
piece of 34-inch brass rod completed my 
purchases. 

My first job was to drill a %4-inch hole 
through the center of the one-inch-thick 
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disk. This hole was then threaded with a 
pipe tap of the proper size. Then I care- 
fully filed down one end of the 11-inch 
rod for one inch from the end, until it was 
of the proper size to be threaded with a 
die that matched the aforesaid tap. By 
proceeding in this manner, a_ shoulder 
was left on the rod so that the threads 
will not jamb. Both ends of the hole in the 
disk were slightly countersunk, and the 
threaded end of the rod was smoothed off 
so that the threads caught without undue 
trouble. 

The next part of the work was to sand- 
paper the inside of one end of the tube 
and the outer edge of the brass disk until 
the disk was a drive-fit for the tube. The 
disk was then driven in so that the outer 


surface was flush with the end of the tube, | 


and that end was placed in a gas-stove 
flame and the joint sweated with solder. 


THEN shaped a clip from a piece of 
I strip-brass, along the general lines of the 
belt clips used for hanging key rings on 
belts. This clip was then riveted and 
sweated near the end of the tube opposite 
the plug. This is for suspending the spike 


from the belt when hiking along the beach | 


and may take any form that the maker's 
fancy dictates. Some spikes are made with 
swivel-rings fastened near the top lip, 
and equipped with a snap fastener de- 
signed to be engaged with the user’s belt 
or with another ring placed in a con- 
venient location. 

When a blunt point had been filed on 
the unthreaded end of the rod, the spike 
was finished and ready for use. For trans- 
porting, the rod is placed within the tube 
and the threads engaged. Slung on the 
belt, the spike is out of the way until 
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Fight “Old Man Par” 


All Winter Long 


It’s hard to improve your game if you 
“lay off” during winter months. Slip into 
a Pendleton waterproof Golf Jacket—then 
you won't mind rain, wind or cold. The 
closely woven virgin wool fabric is com- 
fortable and permits perfect body free- 
dom. Complete range of sizes and colors 
for men and women. At your department 
or sporting goods store—or order direct. 


$41.50 Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Portland, Oregon 
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The home-made sand spike 


needed. When you find a place where you 
think you will settle down to fish for 
awhile, remove the rod, screw it snugly 
into the outside end of the threaded hole, 
press the pointed end firmly into the sand 
—and there you are! When your casting 
rod is assembled and the line threaded 
through the guides, place the butt in the 
receptive end of the tube and the rod will 
stand upright, while you are busily en- 
gaged in rigging. With this spike, there 
will be no more laying down the rod on 
the beach, inviting sand to enter the del- 
icate mechanism of the reel or inviting 
wandering footsteps to step on the rod. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A HICKORY CASTING ROD 


FisHinG Epitor: 

I have some second-growth hickory which has 
been seasoned for ten years and I have been try- 
ing to make a casting rod from it. The main trou- 
ble I have is that the rods warp or bend out of 
shape. 

They have been boiled in linseed oil for half 
an hour, hung by the tips with weights on the 
butts until dried, wound with silk thread every 
two inches, shellacked and varnished and _ still 
they warp. 

1 would appreciate any advice you may give me. 

Jr. H. A. Somers. 


_Ans: You do not state in your letter what sort 
of a casting rod you are making. This might mean 
fly casting, bait casting or surf casting and. of 





Another Great Record with an Ashaway Line 


ATTLING for five hours, husky six-foot Yale 

oarsman Francis H. Low whipped this 705-lb. 
giant blue-fin tuna in regular angling style. Adding 
a new U. S. record to the many great achievements 
of Ashaway Lines. The largest tuna and largest 
game fish ever taken by an 
angler in U. S. waters. His 
line was a 600-yd. Ashaway 
Cuttyhunk, 39- 
thread—best Ashaway lin- 
en, hand laid; and less than 
M6 inch in diameter. 


Original 





Box 301 
Since 1824 


ASH AWAY 


LINES 


FISHING 


Buy Ashaway Lines for all your 
fishing. Ask your dealer. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 








Francis H. Low (right) and U. S. ree- 
ord blue-fin tuna, 705 Ibs., taken off 
New York Harbor, on September 12. 





Trout fishermen 
will want this book . . . 


ANY LUCK? 


by Eugene V. Connett, Ill. 


Practical instruction on tackle, stream tactics 
habits of trout, etc., from an authority, with in- 
teresting experiences drawn from many years 
f fishing here and abroad. Illustrated by 
Ralph Boyer, $3.50, at bookstores. 


WINDWARD HOUSE, Publishers 
127-B East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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course, they are three totally different types of 
rods. 

As a matter of fact, I am convinced that hick- 
ory is not a suitable wood to use for any type 
of casting rod, except for the butt of a surf cast- 
ing rod. For any type of fresh-water casting rod, 
hickory is a total loss. I believe that the only rod 
which should ever be made of hickory is one which 
is to be subjected to excessively severe strains, as 
would be the case in swordfishing. The rods in- 
tended for this sort of fishing are about the only 
ones ever made of hickory. 

Tt is not at all necessary to season the wood 
for a period as long as ten years. The usual 
method is to cut the log into pieces 2 inches by 
2 inches by 8 feet. These should be piled up in 
such a way that they will be perfectly straight 
and have ventilating space between each piece. 
Care should be taken that they are not subjected 
to a strong current of air from any one direc- 
tion. If handled in this way it should not take 
more than two years to season the wood—depend- 
ing upon the temperature and humidity of the air. 

In any event, as I say, I don’t see how you can 
hope to have much success with hickory for any 
type of casting rod. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


A BAIT-CASTING ROD 


Fisuinc Epirtor: 

I would like to get some advice on a plug-cast- 
ing outfit. 

Four years ago I had the misfortune to contract 
a rather serious illness and as a result ave to 
take life pretty easy. So I want to get a plug- 
casting outfit that will handle 5g-ounce lures with 
a minimum of effort. 1 want a five-foot rod and 
if I knew just what weight I needed I would 
have one of the good rod manufacturers make it 
up for me, in the event that one of their regular 
rods wouldn’t serve the purpose. One of the rods 
i have in mind is made in the following weights, 
all of them 5-foot rods: 4 to 4% oz., 4% to 4% 
oz., and 444 to 5% oz. 

I have a $15 5-foot, 5%4-ounce rod now, but it 
is too stiff to make a cast ‘with, by just using the 
wrist. 

As you see, I am willing to disregard cost to 
get a good outfit. I’m not rich or even well off, 
but I will have to have a good casting outfit or I 
can’t go bass fishing. 

you can help me 
ciate it. 


would appre- 


A. H. F. 


I certainly 


Ans: I am inclined to think that a 5-foot rod 
weighing not less than 4% ounces would be your 
best bet. It would do no harm if it weighed a 
quarter of an ounce more. I myself would be in- 
clined to consider a 5%-foot rod weighing a full 
5 ounces. With such a rod you will get a spring- 
ier action than you would get in the case of a 5- 
foot rod. 

So long as you are going to get the rod from 
one of the best rod-makers, when you order it I 
would tell them exactly what you have in mind 
and you can safely leave it to their judgment. In 
any event, I know that you cannot go wrong on 
a 5-footer weighing 434 ounces or a little more. 

FisHinG Epitor. 


ATLANTIC vs, PACIFIC SALMONS 


Fisuinc Epiror: 

Would you kindly advise me if there is any 
positive way of distinguishing between a land- 
locked salmon and a Chinook salmon? 

For instance, I do a lot of fishing in the lakes 
of New Hampshire and these have all been stocked 
with both land-locked and Chinook salmon and 
when we catch one, there is always an argument 
over which breed it is. Consequently I would like 
to ascertain if there are any positive identifica- 
tion marks. 

A. L. Livermore. 


Ans: One of the best ways of distinguishing the 
Atlantic salmon and the land-locked salmon, espe- 
cially, from other Species of salmon is by the so- 
called St. Andrew’s cross marks which cover the 
sides of both fishes. These are very prevalent in 
the form of either or both single-cross or double- 
cross marks on the land-locked salmon or ouana- 
niche. 

For identification purposes, here’s a brief de- 
scription of the Chinook salmon: 11 rays in the 
dorsal fin and 16 rays in the anal fin. Maxillary 
rather slender, the small eye behind its middle; 
teeth small, longer on sides of lower jaw. Body 
comparatively robust; its depth greatest near its 
middle. Ventral fins inserted behind middle of 
dorsal fin. Caudal fin strongly forked. Color, 
dusky above, often tinged with olivaceous or blu- 
ish on sides, silvery below. Head, dark slaty, usu- 
ally darker than the body and with few spots. 
Back, dorsal fin and tail usually profusely cov- 
ered with round black spots. Sometimes these are 
few but never wholly pom 

The descriptions of the Atlantic salmon and the 
land-locked salmon or the ouananiche vary only 
slightly, and, in briet, may be stated as follows: 
11 rays in dorsal fin, 9 rays in anal fin, Maxil- 
lary reaches just past the eye, which is much 
larger in these fish than in the Chinook salmon. 
Scales comparatively large. Color in adult, brown- 
ish above, the sides more or less silvery and cov- 
ered with St. Andrew’s cross marks as well as 
black spots on head, body and fins, and red spots 
or eatehes on sides in males. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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LESS TIME BETWEEN BITES 
(Continued from page 63) 


a deep dark pool, who never came at 
night into a camp sweetened with the 
aroma of frying brook trout. 

In the beginning, the young trout at the 
Michigan hatcheries are fed chiefly on 
beef liver and beef heart, ground very 
fine, these foods being considered superior 
because of their structure and nutritive 

value. Cheaper foods replace them as soon 
as the young fish are ready for the new 
diet, however, sheep liver soon taking first 
place. Sheep plucks, consisting of the 
heart, liver and lungs, also figure to some 
extent on the summer menu of the young 
trout, although this is not so satisfactory 
for growing fish as the other foods. 

These meats are shipped to the hatch- 
eries and rearing stations in refrigerator 
cars, stored in refrigerators and ground 
as required. 

It must be admitted that considerable 
difficulties attend the present method of 
trout feeding. Transportation is no small 
problem, to say nothing of the difficulty 
of keeping large stocks of fresh meat in 
proper condition and the cost of labor for 
grinding. For these reasons and also be- 
cause the recent popularity of liver in 
human diets has boosted prices of this 
source of trout food, efforts are™ being 
made to find a product that may be sub- 
stituted for the costly and perishable meat 
diet. Present indications are that the suc- 
cessful substitute will be a mixture of 
many ingredients, with fresh meat or 
ground fish as a base. 


MPORTANT as is the role played by 

artificial feeding in the new trout pro- 
gram, the state’s finny wards in the out- 
door rearing stations do not depend en- 
tirely on this dole. They are by no means 
paupers, despite the fact that in one 
month they consumed 72,204 pounds of 
meat, costing more than $4,000. The 
wild stream flowing through their ponds 
brings them a constant supply of such 
natural food as fresh-water shrimp, caddis- 
flies and other insect larvae and water in- 
sects. From the air they receive a normal 
supply of flies, gnats and mosquitoes, 
grasshoppers and other winged food. 

The greatest value of this natural food 
lies not in its quantity but in its impor- 
tance as a factor in the education of the 
young’ fish. In taking it they learn to feed 
as in a wild stream and so are fitted to 
fend for themselves when planted. 

The point is sometimes raised by anglers 
that pond-reared, liver-fed fish are pau- 
perized by their dole of liver. Certainly 
this is not true of the trout raised in 
Michigan's outdoor rearing stations. They 
find enough natural food to whet their 
hunting instinct and keep them as alert 
and active as any wild trout. 

The last but by no means the least 
important problem faced by Michigan’s 
fish men in their battle to cut the time 
between bites is the control of fish diseases 
and parasites. It seems strange to think 
of treating sick fish, of giving them baths 
to prevent and cure the various maladies 
that beset them, but that is exactly the 
method Michigan and other states are 
following today with highly encouraging 
results. 

It has been learned, for instance, that 
vinegar in its pure form of acetic acid, 
diluted and run through the troughs in 
which young trout are being reared, is a 
proven remedy for finworm, one of the 
most serious parasites with which fish 
culturists have to contend. 

Concentrated salt baths and baths of 
copper sulphate or potassium permanga- 
nate have been found a preventive and 
cure for the dreaded fungus that grows 


on any injured spot on a fish and may 
reach the proportions of an epidemic. 

To combat fungus, the troughs in which 
the young fish are held are salted at regu- 
lar intervals. At several Michigan hatch- 
eries this past year hospital troughs were 
established in which weak and diseased 
fish were isolated and given whatever 
treatment their condition seemed to call 
for, in this way not only curing the vic- 
tims but in many cases preventing the 
spread of an epidemic through the rear- 
ing troughs. 

The results of this course are indi- 
cated by the percentage of young trout 
now reared from the egg to the planting 
stage. Less than a decade ago fish cul- 
turists considered that if a hatchery 
brought through to fingerling length 15 
to 20 per cent of the trout with which 
it started as eyed eggs it was setting a 
good record. Yet when planting time 
rolled around at the new Thompson hatch- 
ery in September, the overseer was able 
to account for 80 to 85 per cent of the 
young trout which were placed in the 
troughs as eyed eggs. 

Along with other recent changes in 
fish-culture methods Michigan has largely 
done away with the brood stock of brook 
trout and other fish formerly held at 
state hatcheries as a source of spawn, for 
the reasons that brook-trout eggs can be 
purchased in other states cheaper than 
they can be produced, that by eliminating 
brood stocks of adult fish the danger 
of disease and parasites is greatly re- 
duced, and that the ponds in which this 
brood stock was formerly held can now be 
utilized for the rearing of young trout. 

It seems strange that Michigan can 
purchase trout eggs from outside sources 
cheaper than she can produce them. How- 
ever, this results from the fact that eggs 
are a by-product of commercial hatcheries 
in other states, where the rearing of mar- 
ketable trout for sale is a major busi- 
ness. So many states are working on a 
fingerling basis now, with a resultant re- 
duction in the number of eggs handled at 
their hatcheries, that an egg surplus has 
resulted which also tends to keep the 
price at a low level. 


N 1931, Michigan bought about 7,000,- 

000 brook-trout eggs at a total cost of a 
little more than $7,000. It would be im- 
possible with this same expenditure to 
hold through the year a brood stock suf- 
ficient to produce these eggs and strip 
the fish. 

One of the biggest tasks faced under 
the new program is the distribution of 
the season’s crop of young trout once they 
have been reared to planting size. Under 
the fry plan, the young fish were shipped 
for the most part by rail, sent out to ap- 
plicants in various parts of the state and 
planted by those applicants or their agents. 
With the development of the fingerling 
program, however, the state decided to do 
all planting under the supervision of hatch- 
ery crews. 

The planting of the young trout from 
the hatcheries and outdoor rearing sta- 
tions begins in September, as soon as the 
legal trout season is closed, and the work 
lasts until snow flies. The planting is done 
almost entirely by truck, and within the 
next year or two the state’s fish car, in 
which countless millions of fry have been 
hauled over the railroads in years past, 
is due to be discarded and scrapped. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the task 
of trout planting may be gained from the 
fact that to plant 1,000,000 four-inch fin- 
gerling fish—less than one-fourth of the 
state’s production for one year—would 
require 333 trips for a single truck. Larger 
fish mean still more trips. Under the fry 
plan, the same truck could plant 1,000, 000 
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fish in eleven trips. Michigan has. indeed 
multiplied its planting job. 

The state has a total of thirty trucks 
engaged in this work, including two spe- 
cial planting units fitted with tanks and 
a power pump for the circulation of water 
among the tanks. A central storage tank 
can be iced to keep the water temperature 
down. These units are doing much to 
speed up the task of planting, and also have 
the advantage that they deliver the fish 
at the stream in first-class condition. 

As a matter of fact, there is scant need 
to worry about planting the annual trout 
crop. The sportsmen of the state and the 
residents of the trout country have their 
greatest opportunity to lend a hand in 
bettering their own sport, and they know 
it. Time after time men freely gave their 
time and furnished trucks gratis to help 
the hatchery crews, making it possible to 
plant the entire production of a rearing 
station in two or three days. 

As long as the Michigan Conservation 
Department will grow these bigger-than- 
fingerling fish the public will see to it that 
plenty of help is available to plant them. 
Every truck-load delivered to the stream 
means less time between bites! 


FRED GILBERT—TRAPSHOOTER 
(Continued from page 33) 


world. Every member of the American 
team wanted it. 

lor two days they shot for the British 
trophy. They must have been nervous, for 
only two were able to score as many as 
22 of their 25. These two were Budd and 
Gilbert. And when Budd and Gilbert had 
shot at 14 targets in the shoot-off and Gil- 
bert was ahead, Budd withdrew. Gilbert 
took the Presentation Cup back to Iowa. 

In 1915, the du Pont Company honored 
Fred Gilbert by holding in his name “The 
Fred Gilbert Twentieth Anniversary 
Shoot,” celebrating his first twenty years 
as du Pont representative. It sent invita- 
tions to clubs everywhere to hold a “Fred 
Gilbert Shoot” on their own home 
grounds. 

Five hundred and thirty clubs in forty- 
six states and every Canadian province 
took part, and the 10,300 shooters who 
faced the line fired 1,159,110 shells in 
honor of Fred Gilbert. At Wilmington, 
Delaware, there was a banquet in his 
honor, attended by notables. He appreciat- 
ed the honor, but took it modestly. 

Always a vigorous man, an athlete in his 
youth, red Gilbert could stand the rigors 
of his hard life, traveling from one state 
to another, attending tournaments and 
shooting day after day. But in time the 
strain of competition began to tell. For 
fifteen years he fought off illness and 
kept right on traveling and shooting until 
doctors forbade it. Even then his en- 
thusiasm was unabated. He was never too 
ill to talk shooting or to watch it. 

In August, 1927, after attending a match 
in his home town of Spirit Lake, he suf- 
fered a stroke of apoplexy on the way 
home. That evening he passed away. He 
was 62. 

When Fred Gilbert won his first victory, 
writers looked upon him as a phenomenon. 
In a way he was. But his success was not 
accidental nor his skill a gift. Behind that 
day in 1895, when he won first honors, 
were twenty-five years of shooting ex- 
perience and practice of the best kind— 
the practical training of the frontier 
hunter. 

One man is still living who remembers 
Fred Gilbert in boyhood. This is A. B. 
Funk of Des Moines. Mr. Funk recalls 
him as a boy of seven. And even then, he 
tells me, Fred Gilbert was carrying a 
shotgun. He used it on the ducks, the 
plover, the snipe and the chickens of the 


Iowa flatlands. Later on, he hunted for the | 


market. Then he turned to the country 


shooting matches. The Baltimore victory | 


was no accident—it was a reward of years 
of painstaking self-improvement. 

One thing that observers of Fred Gil- 
bert always remarked was his versatility. 
He was at home under any and all con- 
ditions. Some shooters had weaknesses; 
he had none. He could cope with any 
situation. He was a master of the shotgun. 


Like all successful shooters, Mr. Gil-. 


careful of the details of his 

Everything had to be just 
right. He selected guns with care and 
shot them with precision. He made a 
science of his sport. 

His first big match he won with a gun 
which he did not even own. Years later 
the citizens of Spirit Lake presented this 
gun to him. The gun is now in the Spirit 
Lake Library with his other trophies. 

Shortly after his first match he became 
traveling representative for one of Amer- 
ica’s famous gun makers and shot its guns. 
His specifications are still on file with 
the company, and the factory even yet 
receives orders for guns of the “Fred 
Gilbert specifications.” The drop at the 
comb of a “Fred Gilbert” gun is 1% 


bert was 
profession. 


inches, scant; at the heel, 2 inches. Length | 


from trigger to heel, 1414 inches; trigger 
to toe, 14% inches; trigger to center of 
butt, 14 inches. T he gun has a full pistol 
grip and 30-inch barrels and is, of course, 
full choke. 

Fred Gilbert made friends easily—and 
kept them. But with all his kindness and 
geniality he was a determined man. When 
he faced the traps, he never let friendship 
interfere. He did his best. He defeated the 
other fellow if he could. 

The crowds that gathered at tourna- 
ments liked him for his fairness and good 
humor. Occasionally he indulged in sly 
jokes on the galleries. The following in- 
cident is typical. A curious spectator asked 
how he happened to miss a target. Very 
seriously he picked up an empty shell, 


held it out, pointed to the letter on the | 


‘KQwWomit Sleeping Robe 


primer and said: “My own fault. Care- 
lessness, you know. See that shell? If I 
had put it in so that the letter on the 
primer was right side up, I wouldn’t have 
missed.” 

During his career, Mr. Gilbert accumu- 
lated scores of valuable trophies. At his 
home in Spirit Lake he built a room for 
them. One of his greatest pleasures was to 
show guests his trophy room, and explain 
how he had won this ope and that one. 

When Mr. Gilbert was honored by the 
banquet I have described, one of the offi- 
cials of his company declared that his fame 
was known even beyond the range of 
trapshooting. I think that is truer today 
than it was when he was alive. 


AFRICA AND THE SCATTERGUN 
(Continued from page 38) 


killdeer and with a striking black and 
white plumage. They have spurs on the 
front of the wing, at the bend. 


I. found these plovers not only on the | 


lakeshore but on the dry veld, near rather 
open woods. They were usually in pairs 
and would rise with a peculiar metallic 
cry. 

One bird—the king of them all—which 
can, however, hardly be listed as a regular 
game bird but which many hunters wish 
to add to their bag, is the ostrich. It is 
well protected by the game laws and can- 
not be shot without a license. In some 
localities of Africa the hunting of them 
was prohibited entirely when ostrich 
feathers were in style, for the birds were 
wanted alive for breeding and it seemed 
that they soon would be exterminated if 

(Continued on page 73) 
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FUR COMFORT 


AT LOW COST 


These Garments are 
the best value I have 
ever seen for warmth 
and comfort. I recom- 
mend them. 


Claw RX harrharha 


AVIATOR’S SUIT. 


No. i—(Illustrated) 
Just right for Duck Hunting, Fish- 
ing, ete. Tan Gabardine, 100% 
waterproof. Genuine glazed Man- 
churian fur lining throughout. 
Beautiful fur collar. Perfect com- 
fort at any temperature. 

SIZES 36 to 44 

Guaranteed Cost to 


ott 914% 


OUR vincaas 











NO. |. A. AVIATOR’S SUIT 


above with best rustproof $189 


Zippers. 


Same as 
“*Hookless Talon’’ 





LIGHT AND POWER PLANTS 


32 volts—1000 watts. Standard make. New and modern. 
A real buy—value $400. Our price $147.50—Send for 
complete details. 





MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If in 5 days you are not entirely satisfied with any garment, we 


will refund your money 





Send 25% With Order, Balance C. 0. D. 
Send for illustrated free catalogue; complete line of 
outdoor clothing, sporting goods—gifts and hundreds 
of other bargains. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS CORP. 


89 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dept. B-2 Agents Wanted Everywhere 








Covered With Fine Quality Khaki Colored Jean. 


Open as a Robe 
Closed as Sleeping ong ; 
Weight, Packed in roll form ba 


PURE VIRGIN WOOL, Nature’s Most Efficient Protective 


Covering, is used for the entire filling of 






Warmth in abundance without excessive weight. 


DELIVERED PRICE $13.50 
Direct to User—Not Sold Thru Dealers. 
F 66 x 82 inches 
31 x 80 inches 
8% pounds 
by Makers of 


COMFORTS 


Manufactured and Guarantee 


The FAMOUS <¢f{' 


Money Refunded If Not Entirely Satisfactory. 


Dept. S., Kittanning Woolen Mills, Inc. 
ittanning, Pennsylvania 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


TAXIDERMY 
HEAD MOUNTING 
FUR DRESSERS 
Furs Repaired or Remodeled 
IR. Send for Catalog 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. 
575 Lyell Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 







us. 





“sat ree 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


for the Angler 


Really worth-while gifts—fine fishing tackle 
and lures—equipment of all kinds. Prompt 
shipment prior to Christmas from large stock. 


Full descriptions in 


our new catalog 
mailed FREE upon 
request. 


8065-1 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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COMFORTABLE WINTER 
CLOTHING 
By H. L. NASON 


HE man who spends much time in 

the outdoors invariably discovers 

that it is possible to dress more 

comfortably for winter than for sum- 
mer. This is not as unreasonable as it may 
at first appear. There are, of course, periods 
in all seasons when the weather is perfect 
for comfort, but the extreme temperatures 
are the ones which cause trouble. As cold 
weather comes on, the experienced man 
knows that he has only to make suitable 
changes in his clothing to keep very com- 
fortable, but he is equally well aware that, 
no matter what his state of dress or un- 
dress, he can erect no effective defense 
against the sweltering heat of a mid- 
summer day. He must stand that heat and 
like it, whether he wants to or not. 

But setting up this barricade against 
the cold of winter is not merely a 
matter of adding clothing until one 
resembles an overloaded clothes 
press. In fact, this is a condition 
to be avoided, for many layers of 
heavy clothing not only hamper 
the movements of the wearer but 
cause excessive perspiring. This is 
something to be prevented in win- 
ter as far as is possible. Therefore, 
instead of bulk in winter clothing, 
one looks for material of com- 
paratively light weight, but pos- 
sessed of highly insulative quali- 
ties for retaining the heat of the 
body. This material must also be 
permeable, which means that the 
very considerable amount of mois- 
ture continually exuding from the 
body can be passed off into the 
outer air. This is important, for 
water is a great conductor of heat 
and, if one becomes soaked with 
perspiration, the effectiveness of 
the clothing’s insulating properties 
is destroyed. 

For clothing that will meet these 
requirements we must look to the 
furs and woolens, with a combina- 
tion of both often being used 
These are unexcelled insulating 
materials as might be expected 
and represent the very efficient 
way that nature protects animal 
life from the elements. They are 
likewise non-absorbing, the fibers 
retaining enough of their natural 
oil to repel moisture. Thus this 
moisture, instead of being ab- 
sorbed, as happens with cotton 
goods and other material of vege- 
table origin, is evaporated into the 
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air. In the case of woolens, soft, fluffy, 
loosely woven goods will be found far 
warmer than those with a hard, tight 
weave. This is because the tiny interstices 
of the former provide much more efficient 
dead air cells—the secret of good insula- 
tion—and also because they allow a better 
outlet for moisture. 

Windproof and waterproof garments 
defeat the purpose of good winter clothing 
to a certain extent, for the reason that 
they are partly or entirely non-permeable. 
If used, they should be worn only as an 
outer covering, and not placed between 
two layers of wool. 

Each piece of clothing should give a 


Temperature and activity determine the amount of win- 
ter clothing required 








comfortable, roomy fit so that circulation 


is not restricted in any place. A winter 
outfit that interferes with the even dis- 
tribution of bodily heat should be charged 
with a serious defect. Stockings held up 
by a tight band about the calf of the leg, 
tight footgear, or close-fitting breeches 
are mistakes of this sort. This does not 
mean, of course, that one should go to the 
other extreme, for clothing should not be 
so large as to interfere with free, easy 
movement. The winter traveler, whose 
stride is hampered by baggy, oversize 
trousers, for instance, is taking on a handi- 
cap from the very start. 

The amount and kind of clothing needed 
depend on two things—one the tempera- 
ture and the other the activity in which 
one is to engage. Quite obviously, then, a 
knowledge of the climate and experi- 
ence on the trail are necessary if the in- 
dividual is to get together an outfit entirely 
satisfactory and practical. Lacking this, he 
must depend on the experience and knowl- 
edge of others. 

In going into a new region, a 
much advised method is to copy 
the dress of the natives. This is a 
workable rule only as long as their 
activities are the same as those 
you are to pursue. For example, 
hauling logs in a northern logging 
country is a cold occupation. On 
this job the teamster would quite 
likely wear very heavy woolen 
drawers and undershirt, heavy 
wool pants, several pair of wool 
socks with leather-topped rubbers, 
or perhaps felt shoes with work 
rubbers (a warm combination), 
a thick woolen shirt, often loudly 
checked, and over this a big sheep- 
skin or a Mackinaw. From experi- 
ence I know that this would work 
out well, keeping a man comfort- 
= warm in almost any weather. 

But let one wear the identical out- 
fit in the very same country and 
undertake a snowshoe trip, carry- 
ing a heavy pack or dragging 
along a loaded toboggan, and it 
would very soon be discovered 
that a mighty serious error in 
clothing selection had been made. 


x, ie a general thing, it is in that 
respect that the amateur gen- 
erally goes wrong; in other words, 
he usually puts on too many 
clothes rather than not enough. He 
dresses so that he is wonderfully 
comfortable when he first goes out 
into the cold. Then the clear, cold 
winter air begins to draw deeper 
into his lungs, his heart drives 
blood through his veins at a faster 
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rate, and he begins to get warmed up to 
his work. This is the time when he should 
attain a real point of comfort that stays CAN LEARN TO 
with him for the duration of the journey 
but, instead, too much clothing overheats = VALUABLE Y ROPHIES ~ | 
him, starts the perspiration, and he winds 
og? trip in ‘ = ee oy en sega nT LEARNS ABOUT TAXIDERMY FROM BOB ME, JIM. ‘ 
n discussing actual weights, styles and IN FACT, MY ENJOY- 
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ch A sheepskin-line d coat is one of the warm- | [uF GORGEOUS PLUMAGE, IT's A A. FEW CENTS TO MOUNT A 
a est of winter garments LOT OF SATISFACTION TO RE-CREATE EXPENSIVE?/| BIRD—IN FACT TAXIDERMY la) 
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“vl follows. 1ave also had good luck with HUNTING TRIPS. USEFUL F JIM, WHY DON’T YOU 
‘| two light-weight suits, worn one over the | | ARTICLES LIKE THESE ARE TAKE UP TAXIDERMY? 9 
sch other. This combination.is warmer than a po GREAT FOR THE 
: single suit of equal weight, and is more © 
- adaptable to changes in temperature, one 
PY suit being discarded in case of a warm Z y 
ir spell. Used separately, such underwear is 
ed also excellent for summer wear on a Tl 
ie canoe or hiking trip where one is sleeping | 
oe on the ground and perhaps frequently 0 
yn getting wet. The outer suit should be at iy < ne 
oe least a size larger than the inner one and | ‘ “ ral y * 
= both should be larger than a good fit | 
a requires, for an all-wool article is certain | Tl 
wi! to shrink when laundered. e re | ne = erm is 
' | 2 
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legs are rolled snugly up over them, almost summer. The reason for this is that it does / 
to the calf of the leg. With plenty of wool not sweat his head as a cap will and be- 
socks, this makes a snug fit, with nothing cause the brim will keep storm-laden trees 
S 95 to pull or bind. If there is a preference from sliding snow down his neck. This is all 
for knickers or breeches, these will be all right if one has that kind of ears, or la 
found satisfactory if they are fairly loose wants to wear the hat with ear laps or rai 
in the legs and do not bind at the knees. with a very thin stocking cap. Caps with of 
(complete) Two pairs of soft woolen socks, with ear laps, helmets of various types, and the 
a third pair of hard-twisted yarn and close- _ old- fashioned stocking cap are warm head cel 
ly woven for the outside, should keep the coverings, though they have the objections ur 
feet comfortable. Inner soles made from referred to above. I 
a piece of sheepskin and placed in the A helmet or the hood of a parka should dif 
socks or in the footgear will add greatly be cut to cover the ears, but very little dis 
NEW to the warmth and dryness of the feet. of the face. The reason for this will quickly ing 
For footgear, the leather-topped rubber is be seen from the way the breath frosts a see 
F popular with many. It is not a particularly turned-up coat collar on a cold day. Should wi 
WEATH E R- PROO warm or comfort able outfit to my way of this occur at the edge of cloth held snugly be 
thinking, but it is waterproof and affords against the face, frost bite would result. ( 
SLEEPING BAG good footing when one is walking. For ma 
snowshoeing, nothing but the moccasin is are 
ste! ° ; 
The Ideal Xmas Gift! suitable. Although the ankle-high larrigan DELAWARE RIVER CANOE cre 
The UNIVERSAL SLEEPING BAG is made to stand is generally used, the low Indian moc- MARATHON dir 
abuse. All materials are the strongest obtainable— a ‘ , 
yet its sleeping qualities are supreme. Covered with casin is my favorite. It is the lightest of S20, mncinent a stake con Secus the 06- sta 
water-proof duck, padded with layer upon layer of | them all, gives wonderful freedom of foot ‘ <3 ager of 
downy comfort cotton—securely quilted. Guaranteed retin and whan eunetety incu ull teed tention of its citizens upon the natural cal 
not to lump or separate. action 2 . = y taced ¢ se ane — ‘ Mate « >» henefitc al 
Talon Zipper fastener makes its quick use easier than with bulky wool socks, never seriously resources of that state and the benefits to pe 
buttoning your shirt. Simply step in and Zip it shut. “be derived therefrom, the conservation of 
No blankets to make up—nothing to fasten. Man bothers by letting snow in the sides. Wy hg ‘ 6 ha be 
size; 28 x 78 inches. It straps into a compact roll 8 those resources is almost definitely assured. 
me; 2 % 0S eee — “ Roomy footwear is absolutely necessary ’ 
x 28 inches and weighs less than 10 pounds. Light, Noomy ‘ It is perfectly natural for all of us to sta 
warm, sturdy and convenient—the most sensible if one is to have warm feet. As regards 5 d L s_ go 
sleeping bag yet devised. a iene aaietes ter nein, Te and cherish those things which : 
if your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship direct, moccasins, ge 10se WOrT y woods , promote our welfare. cha 
all charges prepaid, at $8.95 ($9.65 Colorado | and not the sport moccasins that are made : P = I 
and West). Money returned if not entirely satisfied. : ae One of the most novel and successful 
over a too narrow last. The way to be Bean “tet oe : tog 
The Clifford W. Maish Bedding Company ber Ways of accomplishing this that has ever 5 
sure of a good fit is to put on the number * y . e ost! 
1501 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio come to our attention was sponsored by 
of stockings to be worn, stand on a piece . : ae : “ “Ny eve 
the New Jersey Fish and Game Commis- 
of paper, and trace the outline of the foot. —. of ? peer cohingr bet 
sion, in the form of a canoe race known 
The size of the tracing may cause the > # hanes “papal and 
: é eat eres as the First Annual Delaware River Canoe 
owner some consternation but think noth- M saith seme : tha 
: es ger aye = Marathon. At exactly sunrise, on Satur- 
ing of it. On the trail, warm feet are far = sh bag a bet 
. ee ee day, October 7th, 87 canoes dashed away 
more important than appearance. Pais sabes, “fie ; ® : A 
ge . age 9 rom the Weygadt-Riverside Canoe Club— 
It is in the outer garments that one . a > elt spo 
a * _ £ -- one mile above Easton, Pennsylvania. All 
can most easily make allowances for his day long, until precisely sunect that eve- mer 
WE TAN 'EM—YOU WEAR 'EM| work and the variations of temperature. 8, I no 
Sliver Fox. Coon, Musk- | + P +: . ning, the contestants sped down the beau- 
Fox, Silver Fox, Coon, Mu There are many from which to choose 
7 é < se, one 
rat—all small animal skins— | - a Ten rei, Sas seal phake -Wieats tiful Delaware River—a magnificent test of 
tanned and made into beautiful garments, cor- | Including sweaters, Wool vests, Mack- both endurance and skill. When the sun- (I 
rectly styled. You save retailer’s profit by deal- | inaws, sheepskins, cruiser coats, loggers’ ~ a é ; eat 
tae direct : ce tt ; Whicl set gun sounded, the winning canoe was 
, dmagy coats, hooded shirts, and others. Which to 52° &°" an : 2 ' as 
Bear, Deer—all wild animal skins—tanned, | — 01/5 ] trv where sub-zero weath- 27 miles below Trenton, New Jersey. Stan- ce 
made up to sult you. Our catalogue shows you | S¢!ect’ ina country w es ero Wee ley Cimokowski and F. Crick, of the Caca- teat 
styles, prices, gives complete information. er is common, occasionally to a minus 30 on Cance Club, of Philadeluiia. were the er ( 
Send For Our 1934 Catalogue—Free or 40 degrees, I have always Geptcom OS OS = ee a? ees spe 
° 6 lea capi . ~ victorious pair that paddled the winning 
fortable on the trail with a clothing outfit poe : . , cha 
Rage rn and canoe. They had covered a distance of 
made up along the lines discussed, anc i faa it 
Rochest with outer garments consisting of several SOM 84 miles—one of the most brilliant ean 
Soe ae & V- 8: Sepeaeney eahe A on aon achievements in the annals of canoe racing. 
i chesvebess, hand-lant sweaters such 98 were Great crowds witnessed the event at all age 
Guggenheim worn overseas, and a cruiser coat of thick, Pt oe Rites aliens dan aoatien ancien poli 
FIND GOL Seen watt. | Strong, Mackinaw cloth. Two or three of Mc eres Fr aihieean P int Pleasant titu 
MO e *renc wn, ¢ Pas 
NEVER FAIL | these knit sweaters under a coat, of the | oaiemtell - Titusville. Tre , + ture 
Guaranteed to detect gold and silver anywhere. Used by type mentioned retain body heat in an sampbertviiile, Itusvilie, : renton, or 
Prospectors, Miners, Treasure Hunters, Tourists and Boy - X - . ¥ 1: cE the dentown and many others. E spec ially great 
Scouts to locate buried treasure, rich, gold pockets and unbelievably efficient manner, while if the wns Gin fateseet a6 Ghoee points where 
s. Many recent fortunes made by gold seekers. Sonora a ‘ « sy" ce a pees > > E > 
prospector lacated $2000 in gold nuggets. Send $1 for small | Weather takes a warm turn, it is no task there were rapids or falls. Five canoes 
size, $1.50 for Std. size, or = iy ——— size and at all to remove one or more, placing ‘ , om 4 cadens aol - S hile 
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AFRICA AND THE SCATTERGUN 
(Continued from page 69) 


allowed to be shot for their feathers. These 
laws were, of course, not passed until their 
ranks had been reduced almost to the point 
of extermination. 

I was allowed but one ostrich on my li- 
cense. This restriction seems to have aug- 
ured well for the birds in Tanganyika, for 
I found them plentiful everywhere. It is 
difficult to see the sober gray female at a 
distance, for she blends into her surround- 
ings, but the black and white males can be 
seen for miles. If the yellow veld is dotted 
with black spots in the distance, you can 
be sure that ostriches are grazing there. 

Ostriches can see you as far as you can 
make them out with a pair of binoculars, 
are decidedly wary and walk along the 
crests of ridges to get a good view in all 
directions. The moment you attempt to 
stalk them they are away with the speed 
of Arabian stallions, running with heads, 
tails and wings high and stepping off the 
mileage in grand style. If they happen to 
be between you and any game you are 
stalking, you may as well turn about and 
go back to camp, for you won't have a 
chance to get near your quarry. 

I think the birds and beasts congregate 
together for mutual protection. When the 
ostrich sees you, he proceeds to stampede 
everything in sight. He seems to have even 
better sight than the antelope. The antelope 
and zebras apparently have figured out 
that if the ostrich is on the run they had 
better not loiter. 

Any shooting of ostriches by American 
sportsmen, unless it is done to obtain speci- 
mens for museums, can be considered in 
no other light than as wanton killing. No 
one would want to eat the tough old males 
(I doubt whether the young are good to 
eat), and the feathers cannot be preserved 
as trophies because it is illegal to bring 
feathers into the United States. The hunt- 
er of game birds will find enough different 
species in Africa to keep him busy without 
chasing ostriches. 

In central East Africa the shotgun man 
can still enjoy his sport to the fullest meas- 
ure, and it is to be hoped that a wise game 
policy will protect and perpetuate the mul- 
titudes of African game birds so that fu- 
ture generations may also enjoy them. 


HIGHWAYS HOG-WILD! 
(Continued from page 31) 


except by complex, highly-organized ser- 
vices that depend on high-powered high- 
ways. The determinator of which type of 
human use shall be dominant in an area 
is the roads, and the parks must be regions 
served by bus-and-auto highways almost 
exclusively. 

No criticism of National Park policies 
is intended. The very mass of annual visi- 
tors forces capacity handling methods. 
Officials face a condition, not a theory, and 
have met it sanely. A full road develop- 
ment is inevitable. 

As an example, look at Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, neither the largest 
nor the smallest, but taking in some of 
the roughest of the Continental Divide 
in Colorado. It contains 241,738 acres, 
which, in one roadless block, would make 
a good primitive area. But two major high- 
ways run through it, crossing the Divide, 
and there are several loops and a number 
of stubs that probe well into the center. 

There are spots here and in other parks 
where one may ride or hike beyond the 
noise of autos, and without being tramped 
on or run over. But in a half day or less 
one can reach a highway or a hotel. It is 
a fundamental requirement of true wilder- 
ness that one must be able to travel in 
any direction for at least a full day with- 
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out crossing a highway. He must be on 
his own once he is inside. The parks, with 
their semi-metropolitan organizations and 
services, do not afford true wilderness 
areas. 

Turn to the National Forests. Many for- 
ests contain well over a million acres. 
Often they are grouped so that boundaries 
are contiguous. Forests are not reserved 
primarily to serve tourists; they do not 
contain the ultra-superlative scenic values 
that are essential to park status. However, 
because their scenic qualities are fairly 
good and, when reasonably planned, recre- 
ation does not interfere with other uses 
forests can serve the common outdoor ac- 
tivities, especially packing or camping. 

Undoubtedly Forest Service men with 
foresight realized that here is the system 
of public reservations in which the wilder- 
ness use could find a place. Give them due 
credit for taking the initiative in already 
setting aside some primitive areas. Figures 
show that 8,788,298 acres have been. set 
aside in designated primitive areas. This 
is over a million acres greater than the 
entire National Park system. Yet it is 
only 5 percent of the total forest area. 
But at least it is a start toward a system 
of genuine wilderness areas, safe havens 
from highways. 


NDIVIDUAL areas seem to have ade- 

quate acreage. The Superior area con- 
tains 1,268,538 acres ; the Gila in the Datil 
National Forest of New Mexico, 686,660 
acres; the South Fork area in the Flat- 
head Forest of Montana, 537,500 acres; 
and the Idaho Primitive Area in the Idaho 
National Forest runs up to 1,078,779 acres. 
For those who mourn a bit at finding that 
the National Parks have been forced to 
accommodate mass transportation, there is 
full consolation in the fact that there are 
three primitive areas in forests just east 
of Yellowstone Park. They are adjacent 
and contain 1,140,168 acres, offering an 
excellent opportunity to interplan forests 
and park to complement each other. 

But there is a lopsidedness to the 
areas already designated. For the most 
part, they are confined to the high country 
i ines and to the rock-strewn 
high mesas still higher than the zone of 
stunted trees that marks the last forest 
outposts. 

Is a primitive-area system well balanced 
if it consists only of lands so high that 
roads cannot be built into them? 

There is no justification to giving over 
the pine, pifion and cedar country to the 
tincanner simply because roads can be 
built into those lower areas. Some out- 
doors people prefer the lower levels and 
should not be denied the right to have 
a few such places. These restful, open- 
glade lands, with deeper streams and es- 
sential winter range, should be given pro- 
tection from the roads that bring the game 
hog and fish hound. 

It is logical to dig out those old high- 
way plans, review the accumulation of 
projects, and see if there are not some 
lower-growth belts adjacent to existing 
high-country primitive areas where pro- 
posed roads could be eliminated merely 
by burning up old blueprints. 

The policy in establishing primitive 
areas has been to include no lands where 
roads might be built. Even then, if a 
county takes the bit in its teeth, there is 
no legal basis which can stop it from 
building a scenic road into a primitive 
area. Legal means should be provided to 
prevent such invasions. Also, it is recog- 
nized that in some lower-belt areas not 
included in primitive areas lumbering ac- 
tivities would bring roads. And once in, 
slipshod maintenance would keep those 
roads open to tincanners. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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THE TRUSTY BLADE 


Axes, hunting knives, tools—one wipe with Esso 
Handy Oil and they are protected for weeks 
against rust and corrosion, Carry a can in your 
pack—leak-proof cap keeps it out of the bacon. Of 
course there’s a can in the car, too—it earns its 
keep in no time. On sale at dealers everywhere. 
Esso, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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and comfort in severe weather. Heavy wool fleece lined | | By Rey Schrenkeisen thing with albino trout, and Seth Briggs D; 

and made of fine grain black leather, strong seams.This y y ill bably |} thing I 

will probably have something to say about 

glove gives freedom of action to the trigger finger vo oe : bi an 
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HARLEY WICKHAM CO., tne. t FS.12-8 || scarce as bape pate “a led to ll It is popularly assumed that an albino or 

lieve, they are sufficiently rare that of any sort is a physical weakling. This fo! 

when one is found in the wild state it js not essentially true since the members ha 

19 Y A usually causes considerable comment, even of races of albino domestic animals seem ca’ 
ears go among experienced field naturalists. Ex- to be just as robust as their normally 

amples of albinos among some species pigmented relatives. On the other hand, re’ 


Thi M ‘ appear to be much more common than an albino wild animal is, unquestionably, all 
1S agazine among others, Just why such is the case handicapped in a number of ways. For in- the 
is not generally known. In fact, there are stance, a pure albino would necessarily 
have no pigment in the eyes, and it is 
the brown and blue pigments of our eyes, 

for example, which help materially in pro- 
tecting those organs from bright sunlight. 
Incidentally, the pink color of an albino’s 
eyes is due to the blood in the veins of 
the iris, which, normally, would be ob- 
literated by pigment. 

In other words, the eyes of albinistic in- 
dividuals are “weak,” at least in direct 
sunlight. Needless to say, the great major- 
ity of wild creatures need their full com- 
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tectively colored—except, of course, in a 
snow-covered landscape. This would mean 
that such animals are much more readily 
seen by predators than are those that are 





An albino beaver from Banff, Alberta 


colored. White pigeons, for instance, are 
preyed upon more extensively by hawks 
than the darker-colored birds. A white cat 
stalking its prey, even at night, often goes 


hungry. : 
It is also said, by the great Charles 
Darwin for instance, that light-colored 


animals suffer more intensely trom insect 
pests than do those that are colored black 
or brown. In a certain section of Germany, 
for example, Darwin claims that the in- 
habitants would not keep light-colored 
cattle on this account. 

In all of the foregoing remarks, I have 
reference to complete albinism. Partial 
albinism is also well recognized. One of 
the strangest examples of this is the Him- 





A fine specimen of albino skunk 


alayan rabbit which, in addition to the 
characteristic pink eyes, has pure white 
fur on the body—but jet black ears, legs, 
tail and nose. 

Then, of course, there are those classic 
instances of the ermine, certain species of 
hares and the ptarmigan which turn pure 
white in winter. This, however, must not 
be confused with albinism. It is merely a 
temporary and perfectly normal alteration 
in the pelage or plumage, as the case may 
be, and is generally due to the development 
of numerous air bubbles in the hair, brought 
on by a change in temperature. In other 
words, there is no loss of pigment. In the 
case of the ptarmigan, however, there is a 
complete change of feathers, or moult. 

If any of our readers have interesting 
data concerning albinos, we would be very 
glad indeed to hear from them. Authentic 
records of albinism among species in 
which this is apparently a rare occurrence 
would be of considerable value. 


FISHES, INSECTS AND 
REPTILES 


HE authority and inestimable value 

of the Encyclopedia Britannica as a 
tool in the highly- -competitive intellectual 
life of this day and age is recognized 
throughout the world. Here is a booklet 
published by Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Inc., entitled Fishes, Insects and Reptiles. 
It comprises a selection of articles from 
the latest, or 14th, edition of the encyclo- 
pedia on these three phyla of the animal 
kingdom—and the invertebrates, as well. 
The text of all of these articles is repro- 
duced as it appears in the encyclopedia. 
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It is hardly necessary to state, therefore, 


that, as a reference work, this booklet is | 





almost indispensable to those in any way | 
interested in fishes, reptiles or insects. Be- | 


sides being a veritable gold-mine of in- | 


formation on these subjects, all of the 
articles are, for the most part, fascinating 
reading. 

To add to the interest of the volume, 
there are eighteen beautiful colored plates, 
twelve halftones and innumerable line 
drawings and diagrams. 

In short, it seems rather foolish to have 
to ballyhoo a book like this at all, beyond 
letting folks know that there is now such 
a thing available. The roster of intellectual 
leaders of the world who constantly use 





the encyclopedia is its own best publicity | 


agent. 
May we order your copy? 
$2.50 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
SEA-LIONS AND SALMON 
Naturat History Epitor: 
Last fall I witnessed an incident which may 


be as interesting to you as it was to me. W hile 
salmon trolling on the Eel River I saw, at close 


range, a large California sea-lion capture and | 


devour a Chinook salmon of about twenty pounds 
in weight. 

Dr. Crane of Fernbridge and myself were 
trolling in Dungan Pool, a large brackish-water 
pool, affected by the tides, about five miles from 
the mouth of the Eel. There were many salmon 
in the pool, just in from the ocean. No other 
boats were out as there was a very heavy wind 
blowing. Suddenly, about fifty yards astern, a 
sea-lion shot to the surface with the above- 
mentioned salmon struggling in his jaws. The 
sea-lion shook his head fiercely, as a terrier 
would, until the salmon fell from his jaws. He 
then gulped the mouthful of flesh and dove for 
the crippled salmon, paying absolutely no atten- 
tion to us rowing towards him for a better view. 
He immediately reappeared with the dying 
salmon and repeated the operation. 

Within a moment or two, there were a num- 
ber of sea gulls hovering and screaming about, 
diving into the water for the entrails and small 
pieces of flesh that were torn loose. The sea-lion 
repeated his act more than twenty times by ac- 
tual count until the salmon was entirely con- 
sumed. He then disappeared from sight for the 
time and apparently resumed his hunting, for 
we saw his head appear from time to time at 
a distance. We who fish the Eel often see the 
lions up the river as far as the tide affects the 
pools, but I have heard of only one other in- 
stance where the sea-lion has actually been seen 
feeding on the surface. Do these animals gen- 
erally feed beneath the surface? feel certain 
that they kill many fish, for they are fast as a 
streak in the water and are said to have tre- 
mendous appetites. The above incident occurred 
in only about four feet of water, which may be 
the reason for our having = the kill made 
above water. . B. Morrisn. 


Comment: Thank you a lot for your very in- 
teresting letter. I feel very surg that the circum- 
stances as you related them in your letter were 
due to the fact that the sea-lions were feeding 


in very shallow water, because, as you say, they 
ordinarily catch their food below the surface. 
At least, I have never heard of anyone who has 
actually witnessed sea-lions in the act of taking 
their food. 
Naturat History Eprrtor. 
HOW OLD IS A DEER? 
Natura History Eprtor: 


I would like to know if 
information as to how 
i deer 


you can give me any 
to determine the age of 
Atvin R. MEYER. 
Ans.—There is no positive way in which one 
can determine the age of a deer, It is assumed 
hy a great many people that a deer adds one 
point to its antlers at the end of each year of 
its life. This, however, is not by any means cor- 
rect. Very much depends on the vitality or 
physical condition of the deer and also whether 
iny injury has been done to the antlers during 
development. In other words, have seen a good 
many old deer that had muc h smaller antlers and 
fewer points than considerably younger deer in 
full vigor. 

Even in the case of a so-called spike-horn one 
cannot be sure that that deer is only one year 
old, since older deer have occasionally been knewn 
to grow nothing more than a spike. Of course, 
such instances are exceptional, but they exist 
just the same. 


There is, therefore, no method so far as I 


know by which one can tell the age of a deer 
beyond merely approximating it. 
Naturat History Epiror. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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BEAN’S COLD-PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make your 
Leather Top Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same as 
your everyday shoes. 

Made of high-grade sheepskin and pigskin with ad- 
justable steel arch. Send for Fall Catalog . 
L. L. BEAN 315 Main St., Freeport, Maine 





from carefully selected old briar root 
—no breaking in necessary—Genuine 
The “RUNGE”Bakelite Stem. Also Peter- 









$] 00 son's Dublin Pipes; $2.50. 


Old Country Tobacco—the 
delight of the real smoker 
Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, St 
Bruno, Honeydew, etc. Larg- 
est assortment of foreign to- 
baccos in America 
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A. RUNGE AND CO. 
18 So. Delaware Ave. Dept. Fi2 
PHILADELPHIA 


Parcel Post charges prepaid anywhere. 







Catalog 
On Request 








FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have been 
looking for. It is edited by none other 
than Mr, Harding, whose name is a 
byword in the sporting field. It isa 
monthly publication of from 64 to 100 
pages chucked full of interesting 
artidiee, Sasicases with ne tual photos 
on G, FISHING 

F ARMING “TRAP. PING, ete. Each 
insve haan lepart mente— Fish and 
Tackle ve Gun Rack; Dogs; Roots 
and Herbs; Fur Raising; The Fur Mar 
kets; Trapline; and Question Box 


Price $2.00 year; 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 


OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 


Clip this ad. Attach name and address 
Actual photes repro- and send with 50c cash. check or mo- 
ney order to 








Corer—. 
duced in natural colors. 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E. Long — Columbus, Ohio 
On Sale at News Stands 
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Edited by Henry Cray Foster 


THE YEAR IN BOATING 


By Henry Clay Foster 


HE pioneering spirit still pervades 

the boating fraternity, no matter 

to what uses or pleasures we put 

our craft. Certain it is that the 
old-timers in the sport have not so 
long ago passed through a memorable 
period of pioneering and experimenta- 
tion which produced models of hulls, 
engines and equipment likely to con- 
tinue in use—with variations and refine- 
ments—for many seasons, probably dec- 
ades to come. 

Perhaps it is because of this and also 
because the sport of water motoring is 
comparatively new as a national pastime 
and to the public mind the logical suc- 
cessor of motoring by 
land, that we all have 
this pioneering com- 
plex. But whatever the 
cause or causes, we 
have it for better or for 
worse. Personally, I 
waver between jubila- 
tion and grief over it. 
The ardent boat own- 
er who simply can’t 
_ repress an_ eloquent 
speech on his favorite 
sport at the mere men- 
tion of it strikes a 
sympathetic chord in 
the bosom of all the 
multitude of his fel- 
lows, regardless of a 
minor differences. Over 
such comrades I do my 
jubilating. But when 
I see a boat owner or 
new convert to the 
sport whose pioneering 
spirit prompts him to 
attempt impossible en- 
gineering combinations in blind belief that 
he is showing up the experts, only to give 
it up later in disgust and declare all motor 
boats impracticable, I grieve. What ex- 
perienced devotee of the sport wouldn’t? 

Without doubt the pioneering spirit has 
its sensible and fanatical aspects in this as 
in all other fields. But the “fanatical 
fringe” usually eliminates itself auto- 
matically, leaving the substantial elements 
to carry on. And in motor boating, these 
substantial elements are composed of own- 
ers who realize that the power-driven boat 
is like the automobile—the product of 
experts, engineers, designers and builders 
who spend their lives in careful experi- 
mentation to produce better and better 
boats built in quantities for sensible folk 


A 38-foot stock cruiser with cabin accommodations for fo 
stowage space and a 17-foot open cockpit for fishing—which goes 21 miles per 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











to use as they please for pleasure or profit. 
Among such sportsmen who find their 
pleasure or a part of it afloat, the natural 
tendency to experiment confines itself to 
minor gadgets, leaving the fundamentals 
of hull form, engine type, and combinations 
thereof to the industry which has been 
built up to supply them in their most prac- 
ticable types. 

Yet, as pioneers in a sport which is still 
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in its infancy—in which the public in- 
terest has only recently been centered and 
which ranks next only to expensive and 
hazardous aviation as the most fascinating 
of motorized pleasures—we always like to 
note factors affecting the sport as a whole. 
Each and every one of us seem to feel a 
proprietary interest in the whole sport. 
So, at the end of a season we often like 
to look backward and form in our minds 
some kind of recapitulation. What has the 
season brought out? Has the sport de- 
clined or increased? Have the frontiers 
been pushed farther back, both geographi- 
cally and technically? And in December, 
when the boat is snugly put to bed or we 
have made the southward run to escape 
the winter dormancy in northern waters, 


ur persons, large 
> 


we find ourselves thinking such matters 
over. So, let us glance backward at 1933 
in motor boating. 

We find that in the first six months of 
1933 the total of numbered and registered 
motor boats using Federal waterways in 
the United States continued to climb, as 
shown in figures issued by the Department 
of Commerce later in the summer. The new 
total of such boats—which does not in- 
clude craft used on smaller streams and 
inland lakes not classed as Federal water- 
ways—was given at 281,444. Quite a 
modest little fleet. The increase of 17,844 
motor boats is unusually large and is 
attributable partly to the new rule which 
went into effect January 1, 1933, requiring 
registration of outboard motor boats under 
sixteen feet in length. Heretofore, only 
outboards of more than sixteen feet in 

length have been num- 
bered, along with in- 
board boats up to six- 
teen gross tons. On the 
other hand, the Bureau 
of Navigation at Wash- 
ington has been culling 
out discarded numbers 
and the new figures 
represent far more de- 
pendable statistics of 
ese motor-driven boats on 
Federal waterways 
than ever before. 


T is the opinion of 

experts who have 
made surveys that the 
number of motor boats 
continued to increase 
in 1933 at a satisfac- 
tory rate, as has been 
the case in past years, 
despite all the circum- 
stances considered ad- 
verse to the growth of 
the sport. 

With the fraternity increasing in 
strength, we naturally ask if as many boats 
were afloat this year as in previous sea- 
sons. There certainly were and perhaps 
more than ever. No statistics of boats in 
commission and of those not launched this 
season appear to be available, but the 
consensus of opinion is that the number of 
those in commission has increased since 
last season. The authority for this belief 
is widely varied as to locality and contact 
with the sport. One fairly certain factor 
is the large number of boats entering races 
during 1933. By this is meant, not neces- 
sarily racing boats, but boats used for 
pleasure which occasionally race, such as 
runabouts and cruisers. The large entry 
lists of these types in well-known races 
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and regattas which are annual affairs, 
together with figures from past years, are 
available. These show that in almost every 
instance the entry lists and the starters’ 
lists were appreciably larger than for some 
seasons in the past. 

The number of regattas sanctioned by 
the American Power Boat Association and 
the National Outboard Association, at 
which records could be made, reached a 
total of fifty-seven by mid-season, with 
others coming later. This figure topped 
the entire 1932 total of sanctioned regattas 
by about ten. According to Charles F. 
Chapman, Chairman of the National Out- 
board Racing Commission and Secretary 
of the American Power Boat Association : 
“This is the greatest racing year the motor 
boat world has had in some time. The 
number of starters in inboard and out- 
board classes has been more than satis- 
factory and has been fully equal on the 
average to that of any year since the ban- 
ner season of 1927.” Chapman then calls 
attention to the sustained enthusiasm of 
old-timers and the large numbers of new- 
comers to the racing aspects of the motor- 
boating sport. 

Motor-boat racing has enjoyed even 
more public attention than usual this year, 
with a regatta of major proportions held 
on Lake Michigan off the grounds of the 
Century of Progress Exposition, where 
uncounted tens of thousands of spectators 
thrilled to the closely contested finishes. 
Speed records have risen as rapidly as 
usual, if not a little more so, and the 
longed-for mile-a-minute speed for an out- 
board craft has been attained and officially 
recognized. As a result of racing competi- 
tion, new lessons have been learned which 
will take the form of still further improve- 
ments and refinements in the stock hulls 
and motors of the future. 

In the field of long-distance cruising, all 
types of boats, not only those driven by 
motors but by paddle and sail, have con- 
tinued to attempt and achieve the nearly 
impossible. The usual crop of Scandinavian 
youths have reached this side of the 
Atlantic in sailing boats less than thirty 
feet in length, outboard craft driven by 
adventurous youths have bisected the con- 
tinent via the Illinois Waterway and the 
Mississippi, braved the Atlantic between 
Florida and New England, and otherwise 
continued pushing back the frontiers of 
water motoring for the benefit of less 
adventurous boat owners. Canoes and 
kayaks, propelled by sail or paddle, have 
participated in many long-distance cruises 
and lone voyages with success, demonstrat- 
ing the advantages of these light-weight 
craft which can go where larger boats 
dare not. 

And so the story goes. Boating in 1933 
went forward to a still loftier position as 
a great public pastime, presaging the time 
when more of our friends and neighbors 
will abandon the dusty highways ashore 
for the cool freedom of the waterways, 
which we, as pioneers of a new national 
sport, now enjoy almost alone. 


STATISTICS OF AN OUTBOARD 
CRUISE 


PECIFIC information as to mileage, 

fuel consumption and other items of 
operating expense are always welcome to 
boat-owners and prospective boat-owners, 
although few of us bother to assemble the 
figures on our own outfits, unless, of 
course, those expenses get burdensome. 
After all, we think, such keen pleasure, 
such beneficial recreation, such a subject 
for countless hours of conversation, is 
worth whatever we can afford to pay for 
it. However, the voyage of Mr. G. A. 
Coolidge in his outboard cruiser, Baby 
Wildcat III, has some interesting figures 
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Let’s Look Back! 


HO has climbed a hill and not stopped and dogs of all kinds and character. You will 

to look back along the road he has travel- recapture some of the indescribable ecstasy of 
ed? And when sportsmen of the finest Amer- your first days in the open with and gun. If 
ican type, who had the great fortune to spend you are of a later generation you will get a 
their youth and many of their adult years in picture of an America very different from the 
the country as it was from twenty-five to forty America of today—a picture that should make 
years ago, look back, what a panorama they you very thoughtful. And you will get a vast 
see! One of them has done more than look: amount of practical information on fishing and 
he has put the panorama into words. As you hunting today . . . an expert’s advice on “how- 
read his story you will not only enjoy his ex- to-do-it”. 
Periences ly, but em you 
will relive many a one of your own. You will We have never read anything that, in our 
meet many an old friend—people just like opinion, even approaches this masterpiece of 
those you knew when you were a youngster, outdoor literature. 





“The Biography of a Sportsman” 
in the JANUARY issue of 


Field 
Stream 


This one story would make this an outstanding issue; but there is in it a great 
deal more. Besides about fifty pages of the usual departments packed with prac- 
tical information, there are these splendid articles: 


IF by David Newell 


A fine bunch of short, short stories of none too lucky experiences with buck, bear, 
lion and jaguar. 


EARTHQUAKES AND ROCK QUAKES by Paul W. Gartner 
Mighty surf fishing while the earthquakes go on—sharks, sting ray, barred perch, 
and real action with if all. 


MISS SEDUCTION STRUTS HER STUFF 


Turkey hunting and calling, on a southern plantation, as only Archibald Rutledge 
can tell it. 


HOW TO HIT ’EM WITH A RIFLE 


A practical article so simple and direct that it’s like being personally coached by 
Capt. Curtis. The best part is you can study this as often as you need to. 


POINTS, GOOD, BAD AND INDIFFERENT 


Two pages of dog drawings showing a dozen characteristic points. 
worth saving and framing. 


SALMON FURY by Percy E. Bassett 


The story of a first salmon that was a mighty one, and the great fight for it. 


OLD ONE EYE by George F. Waugh 


Bagging the world’s record tiger makes a thrilling adventure that carries you to 
the heart of the jungles of India. 


THE OLD WARDEN MAKES A SPEECH— 


Why so many conservation schemes of fish planting have failed, and some mighty 
practical ideas about the future. 


They're well 


A grand i issue, worth to you many times the two bits it will cost. The de- 

mand for copies is heavy. Newsdealers sell out in the first few days. Don’t 

take a chance of missing this issue. Either tell your newsdealer NOW to 
save you a copy, or send us your subscription 
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for all interested in outboard cruising. 

His outboard cabin cruiser is a 14-footer 
built by a well-known concern and pow- 
ered by a self-starting 32-horsepower out- 
board motor also of well-known make. 
With this outfit Mr. Coolidge undertook a 
river voyage to the Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago, by a water route 
of 750 miles. He laid out an easy schedule 
and held to it methodically. He hopped 
along at an average speed of 18 miles an 
hour for about 90 miles each day. Usually 
he made this distance by luncheon time 
and spent the afternoon visiting places and 
fishing. 

The 750-mile voyage took him about 14 
days to complete, requiring 89 gallons of 
gasoline and 5 gallons of lubricating oil 
over the distance. In a single hour he 
sheared off three pins and, save for these 
minor problems due to underwater ob- 
structions, he had no other work to do 
on the motor. 

Coolidge is no novice at long-distance 
outboard cruising, having previously 
cruised between St. Louis and Kansas 
City, a distance of 400 miles of what he 
calls “mean water.” He has also cruised 
between St. Louis and Louisville which is 
550 miles by the river route. And judging 
by the success of his voyage to Chicago, 
he'll be at it again next season with the 
same enthusiasm. If he isn’t he'd better 
see a doctor, eh what? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TO PRESERVE CANVAS 


Motor Boat Epiror: 

Can you give me any formula for a mixture 
which will preserve the canvas cover for the 
cockpit of my speed-boat? I understand that if 
it is soaked in a paraffin mixture of some kind 
that it will not tend to get so tight when wet or 
so loose when very dry. Is this so? What is the 
paraffin procedure? 

Epwarp HaMILTON. 


Ans.—There are a number of excellent canvas 
preservatives on_ the market which also have a 
waterproofing effect and reduce the tendency 
to shrink when wet. However, since you wish the 
paraffin method, here it is: Shave about 1 pound 
of paraffin into 1% gallons of gasoline. This gas- 
oline should either be warm from having stood 
in the sun or from its container having been set 
in warm water. Do not try to heat the gasoline 
by any other more direct method, whatever you 
do. Then, in this solution, soak the canvas and 
hang it up to dry in the wind, The quantity of 
solution mentioned here will treat an area of 
canvas between 100 and 200 square feet, ac- 
cording to its condition. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


DON’T TRY IT! 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

Can you advise me if an air-cooled automobile 
engine would be suitable to use as an auxiliary 
in a 50-foot yawl? We are told by a deep-sea 
fisherman with practical experience that this 
would prove successful—but we want to make 
sure before attempting it. Cost is an important 
factor and would like to make the installation at 
small cost but, on the other hand, we cannot af- 
ford costly mistakes that are fundamental and 
incurable. 

Cuarres E. Curver. 


Ans.—Whatever you do, don’t try to use an 
air-cooled automobile motor in any kind of motor 
boat. I don’t care what the fisherman told you; it 
can’t be done. An air-cooled engine isn't even suc- 
cessful in an open boat. It simply cannot be suc- 
cessfully converted to marine use at all. 

It is bad enough when one undertakes to con 
vert a water-cooled automobile motor to marine 
use. This is possible, in some cases, but it is a 
hig job with the odds against success or even bare 
satisfaction for more than a season or two. | 
know. I’ve done it, twice. But never again! But 
an air-cooled engine! You'll burn that boat up. 
The problem of engine-cooling is something no 
amateur should tamper with and if you don't 
believe it, try it. 

I most earnestly urge you to get a good second- 
hand marine engine, even if it is a big two-cycle 
gatigee, and until you can raise the cash for 

, don’t get any. This is the way to enjoy boat- 
i The other is the way to suffer. 

Many of us are hard to convince. I was. Ex- 
perience had to teach me. But I’m taught now- 
forever. And I hope you take the warning I am 
trying to make most emphatic, because I am 
speaking out of bitter experience. 

Motor Boat Eptror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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HIGHWAYS HOG-WILD! 
(Continued from page 73) 


It is time for a new policy. Heretofore 
the whole trend has been to have many 
roads on the theory that they aided in the 
use of the country. But here we have the 
recognition that certain uses cannot exist 
if roads are present. It is time to show 
back-bone and say “no” flatly and force- 
fully in the matter of building destructive 
roads into some of these lower areas. 

The two principal economic uses in the 
lower-growth zones are lumbering and 
grazing. Grazing needs no auto highways. 
The timber harvest needs roads but once 
in every. forty years. If not maintained, 
timber roads would be lost to view three 
years after they were abandoned. Let 
timber operators build necessary roads in 
the lower wilderness areas; but when 
they are through with them, have it under- 
stood that bridges will be demolished and 
no money spent for maintenance of those 
roads. 

It is not the. essential major highway 
that skewers the heart out of wilderness. 
It is the pet project of some two-by-four 

“empire builder,” hell-bent for being pro- 
gressive, that wrecks the outdoors. 

This is illustrated by three little high- 
ways in the Superior National Forest. 
In 1923, when a “comprehensive road pro- 
gram” was mapped out for the Superior, 
which would have reduced that splendid 
wilderness to another tincanner, auto- 
tramp resort throughout its acres, Paul 
Riis led a protest that persuaded the 
Forest Service to abandon the big scheme. 
But in the name of administration and 
fire protection, two little highways were 
constructed. The Ely-Fernberg, parallel- 
ing a good canoe route to a fire lookout, 
touched a number of lakes. Local out- 
doorsmen report that these waters have 
been seined, dynamited and scooped out by 
men who hauled the game fish away by 
the gunny-sack full as winter food sup- 
ply. We know now that the same money in 

-aplanes would have given wider pro- 
couies more efficiently. 

The other road, a narrow “administra- 
tive” highway, runs from Ely to Buyck. 
Coming through the forest on that road 
last fall on our way to town after dark 
as we finished a 150-mile canoe trip, we 
saw two parties in autos using spotlights 
to “shine” deer. The season was not open, 
and it was inside the game refuge. By the 
time we could have set the warden on their 
trail they would have been miles from 
where we saw them. That was but one 
hour on one section of one little road. 


HIS hog-wild highway building into 

our remaining outdoors must stop. 
Now! Spend that money on maintenance 
of existing roads. 

The places where we should first look 
to give the most adequate protection to 
remaining outdoors that is not yet motor- 
ized are the lower-growth zone areas ad- 
jacent to the high country areas already 
designated by the United States Forest 
Service. On county, state and Federal 
blueprints there are roads planned into 
many of those lower levels that are still 
unroaded and unspoiled. Kill enough of 
those little roads now and for all time to 
give us at least a few pine-zone areas 
where motor transportation is banned. 

There is one way in which outdoor en- 
thusiasts can lend a hand. As good citizens, 
give support to roads when built where 
they belong. But condemn those peace- 
slaughtering, poacher-haunted avenues of 
destruction which are the pet schemes of 
thoughtless boosters dead-set to open up 
the country. 

It is time for the man who loves the 
wilderness to speak out. What do you say ? 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


we threw the sucker out of the boat-house 
door into the water and set the rod in 
the boat. We lit our pipes and buttoned 
up our jackets, as it was cold and windy 
and the lake was very rough. 

“After we were all set, we started to 
push the boat out of the boat-house. We 
looked for the cork in order not to tangle 
the line, but we could not find it. About 
that time, some line started to run off 
the reel. I grabbed the rod, hoping that 
Old Mose, the grandfather of all muskies, 
had found our sucker. 

“We quickly worked the boat into deep 
water, giving the fish plenty of time to 
thoroughly enjoy his meal before he was 
pricked by the hook. We waited and 
waited until we figured he had had about 
enough time to swallow a battleship. Then 
we set the hook, and the fun began. 

“After about five or ten minutes of 
aquatic antics, we reeled him in close to 
the boat and got our first glimpse of the 
fish. It was then we saw he was a wall- 
eye and not a muskie. We noted, too, that 
he had swallowed the sucker and about 
a foot of the three-foot leader. So the 
next time we brought him up to the boat 
we reached over, grabbed the wire leader 
and flopped him into the boat.” 

Third in line is W. E. Eisele, who 
caught a walleye weighing 14 pounds and 
measuring 34 inches in length and 18 
inches in girth. It was taken on a Heddon 
Basser plug in Big Whitefish I -ake, near 
Pequot, Minnesota, on September 23, 1932. 


R. Eisele describes the high spots of 
his experience as follows: 

“We were just about ready to pull for 
home, as the sun had already gone down, 
when [I felt a terrific jerk on my line. 
Immediately the motor was shut off, and 
I had to pay out line until the boat, which 
was moving ahead by its own momentum, 
came to a stop. When I tried to reel, it 
felt as though I had a log at the end of 
my line. A few moments later, however, 
the fish made a dash toward the boat. 

“During the following fifteen minutes 
he made several such rushes to and from 
the boat. I had him near the boat several 
times, but each time that he came near 
enough to see either the boat or the beam 
of the flash-light which we were using he 
would make a sudden dive for the bottom. 
I finally landed him with the help of my 
dad, and I was so overjoyed I could have 
kicked the bottom out of the boat. I was 
all the more excited when we finally got 
to shore and, after weighing him, found 
him to tip the scales at exactly 14 pounds. 

“After my arrival home, I entered the 
fish in a contest at one of the local stores, 
and it turned out to be the largest wall- 
eyed pike they had ever had on exhibit 
in their many years of such contests.” 

Fourth prize was awarded to Fred A. 
Schumacker for a walleye ae ex- 
actly 13 pounds and measuring 3134 inches 
in length and 1734 in girth. It was caught 
in Hemlock Lake, New York, on July 
17, 1932, on a June Bug spinner and 
nightcrawler. 

Wenzel Just won Fifth Prize for a 
walleye weighing an ounce less than Mr. 
Schumacker’s fish: namely, 12 pounds 15 
ounces. Mr. Just’s fish was caught in 
Lake Emily, Flerence County, Wiscon- 
sin, on June 24, 1932. 

The Special Boys’ and Girls’ Prize was 
awarded to Pony Barbeau, aged 15 years. 
Pony caught a_ pike-perch weighing 10 
pounds 2 ounces in Stoney Lake near 
Hackensack, Minnesota, on May 28, 1932. 
A Weller June Bug spinner did the trick. 

A fine lot of walleyes! We hope they 
will be duplicated this year. 
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Frerp & StreaM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





FIELD TRIAL AND WORKING SPANIELS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


HE field-trial spaniel must possess 
all those finer accomplishments—the 
good manners that fit in with the 
code accepted as correct and a fair means 
to provide game for shooting parties, or 
the single gun who naturally takes pride in 
the dog that does everything to perfection. 

Field-trial spaniels must ascend the lad- 
ders of successive schools, until they at- 
tain the highest state of education—if they 
may be expected to win at the best trials 
in the United States or elsewhere. One 
mistake or even a trifling error made by 
the man-trained spaniel, and the dog’s 
chance of getting into the first three places 
in the awards might be shattered. Field- 
trial dogs are scholars among scholars. 
Manners and discipline count. 

The aforesaid code demands that the 
spaniel search for and spring or move 
game for the gun, whereas it might mo- 
mentarily enter the brain of the already 
excited dog that he is the whole show, 
and has as much right to the feather or fur 
as the men who carry the guns. And so it 
is only by strict training and constant 
discipline that a field-trial spaniel may 


SPANIELS IN THE 18TH CENTURY 
were used for all kinds of rough 
pheasants and wildfowl 


Spaniels of various sizes, then as now, 


Sartorious 


From the painting by J. N. 





be made into a submissive, passive dog 
when feathered game is flushed or fur 
jumps to its feet. 

There is an old saying: “A spaniel 
breaks himself.” But it is thought that if 
the word “train” is substituted for “break” 
the maxim will be the better understood 
in these days, when “train” is the more pop- 
ular term. A spaniel breaks or trains him- 
self for the reason that he is not only a 
natural hunter but is descended from 
hundreds—perhaps, thousands—of genera- 
tions of ancestors of the same breed used 
for hawking and shooting purposes. 











What mice and rats are to the domes- 
ticated cat, pheasants and rabbits are to 
the spaniel, which should hunt anything 
that he is encouraged to hunt. So it is 
that he is overjoyed to have the chance to | 
use his good nose, and immediately he | 
trains himself. The ordinary shooting man 
does not require all the finer mannerisms 
of the trained field-trial dog. Such a shoot- 
er goes out to shoot and will proudly place 
in his bag anything from a snipe to a mal- 
lard. But, in both cases, the sportsman | 
must have some command over his spaniel, 


shooting; mostly rabbits, 


Courtesy: M. Knoedler & Company 








Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
d 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES 

How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to Gog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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Springers Ready for Hunting! 


I have a superb lot of well-trained young Springers, 
fully described in my new catalog, at from only $150. 
up. They will retrieve your ducks right into your boat 
or blind. And are equally adept at locating and re- 
turning all wounded or dead upland game. Thus you 


would never lose a bird. This fact and the joy of 
seeing them at work in thickest coverts would double 
the pleasure of your hunting trip. Wire for yours to- 
day. Forty beautiful Springer and English Setter pups, 
$50. up. All A.K.C. No duty. 

AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
342 Main St. EE. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Man. 





SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Beautiful Young Stock 
ready for delivery 


LOGANBRAE 


KENNELS 
Rutland Vermont 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO DOG BUYERS 
Before you buy a trained dog or puppy, send 
dime for lists of healthy, certified stock in- 
cluding Oorang Airedales, Cocker Spaniels, 
Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, Harriers and 
Beagles shipped on trial. Dogs make ideal 
Christmas presents. 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE 

La Rue Ohio 








Working Cocker Spaniels 


Bred to hunt, to show, to play. Some splendid 
youngsters from Field and Bench strains. One 
or two broken dogs with experience and ready 
to go. Write us full requirements. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Box 885, South Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Scottish Terriers ¢ Welsh Terriers 
Young Stock and Grown Dogs 
Alert Stylish Companionable 


HILL TOP FARM KENNELS 


Tel. Greenwich 1905, GREENWICH, CONN. 
Post Box 392 North Street 
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The Backus Dog Crate 
THE IDEAL CRATE 
FOR SHIPPING DOGS 
If your jobber does not 
handle them, write the 
mantfacturers. 

A. Backus, Jr., & Sons 

Dept. “‘F’’-Detroit, Mich. 








Old-Fashioned Long-Eared Coon 


Skunk, Opossum. Mink, Fox, Wolf, Cat, Bear and 
Rabbit Hounds. Raised and Trained in the best game 
section of Arkansas. Coon hound pups and partly 
trained Coon hounds, one and two years of age, from 
my best Coon hounds. Send for price list. Trial al- 
lowed. References in your State. Stamp enclosed. 


HENRY FORT 


Fort Smith Arkansas 





Rabbit Hounds 

Pair 2%-year-old high-class rabbit hounds, no trash 
treeding, Kentucky English strain—Walker cross. No 
relations. Extra fine for breeding purposes as well as 
rabbit hunters. Good routers, brush and brier workers ; 
have had practice, experience, willing to drive until 
shot or holed. Medium size, all day hunters. Neither 
man nor gun shy; good hole barkers, fine lookers, no 
faults. Okay every way. Female $12.50; male $15.00; 
pair $25.00. Ship C.O.D. 10 days’ trial. Money back 
guarantee. Also one big, 2-year-old nicely started 
male coonhound. Treeing good, fine prospect. $12.50 
gets him C.0.D. 1. W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 





Trained Hunting Hounds 


Write for free price list or send ten cents for illus- 
trated catalogue describing straight cooners. combi- 
nation coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds, fox 
hounds, CRACKER-JACK RABBIT HOUNDS and 
beagles. We urge our customers to buy early as prices 
are advancing and we sincerely doubt if good dogs 
will ever be as cheap again. Fur prices are advancing 

daily and good dogs are going to be real investments 








OAK GROVE KENNELS INA, ILLINOIS 
. . 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 
FOR SALE 
We have both large hounds and beagles, fully trained 
real gun dogs. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed 
We offer this year both large hounds and beagles at 
$25. each, all dogs guaranteed 
J. R. SUITER 
Route 10 Hillsboro, Ohio 





NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and .Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Kentucky 








RABBITHOUNDS 


1 offer For Sale, a a Lot of 

Broken and Partly Trained 

Hounds. Nice Looking. Renny 
in 


will find the Good Ones come 
from 


Harry D. Welsh 
Maypo: 
Clarion County, Pa. 











OON, opossum, mink, fox, rabbit and com- 

bination hounds shipped for trial, $30.00 and 
up. Also a bunch of 2%-year-old, full-blooded, 
coon-bred hounds that were hunted last sea- 
son and made good records, for $15.00 apiece. 
Will ship any dog straight C.0.D. Write for 
free literature showing pictures and breeding 
and state dog you are interested in. Kentucky 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Ky. 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 
spaniels of great merit. Best breeding; shooting and 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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otherwise every bird or rabbit might be 
found too far away for the gun to be of 
service. 

Although it will be considered a mis- 
behavior on the part of a spaniel to run 
on the scent or at sight chase a legged 
rabbit at a field trial, the lone person— 
and none-the-less sportsman—might close 
his eyes to the same “mistake,” and possi- 


TEAM OF RECENTLY IMPORTED BLOODHOUNDS 
Each a noted English bench winner and recent prize-taker at the Westbury and Bronx, N. Y. 


Ovuner: 


bly praise the Lord that he possesses such 
a sagacious, useful, go-getting, four-legged 
hunting companion. 

Many will cast back their memories and 
recall the every-ready services of the 
village spaniel—ev erybody’ s dog when the 
borrowing individual came along with a 
gun under his arm. Dash or Shot would 
follow each and every man and work for 
the stranger just as well as he would for 
his own master. Such a dog’s manners 
were his own. Much hunting had made 
him aware of the fact that it was use- 


| less to run after winged game. 





|} was not allowed. 


It is seldom that a spaniel attempts to 
chase snipe: he knows better. It has been 
noticed that spaniels soon give up chasing 
rabbits where the rodents are plentiful and 
lie out in the open. I have known and 
owned spaniels and terriers that were 
worked every week day where the gun 
The killing had to be 
done while the rabbits lay in their forms 
or at the moment of their being shoved 
out from the short heather and bramble 
cover. Those spaniels and terriers would 
only run a few yards after the escaped 
fur. They immediately returned to the 
questing for other rabbits or hares. Never 
were there more energetic dogs! 

It is true that the spaniel must be taught 
that the gun is the instrument of de- 
struction. As already pointed out, where 
there was no xen B. the spaniels and 
terriers did not chase fur. The “bag” was 
of their own making: they depended on 
their noses, stealth, quick dash and teeth. 

Although the larger or springer spaniels 
are only just coming into their own in 
North America, they have for hundreds 
of years been looked upon as all-round 
shooting dogs in Europe. The accompany- 
ing illustration is a photo-reproduction of 





Giralda Kennels, 


the painting by J. N. Sartorius, born in 
1759, and a famous sporting artist. Then 
as now, spaniels were of various sizes and 
colors. The larger springers were used 
for pheasant, marsh or duck-shooting ; the 
smaller for woodland or upland game of 
all sorts. The figure in the centre of the 
picture carries a hare in his left hand, 
while the tail-feathers of a brace or more 


shows. 
Madison, N. J. 
of pheasants protrude from the game 


bag borne on the right. The springer im- 
mediately in front of the man is like the 
springers of our own times. The orange- 
marked springer at the man’s heel might 
have been one of the large land spaniels of 
the kind from which English setters de- 
scended. The leggy cocker spaniel on the 
extreme right was active and high enough 
to carry retrieved game without dragging 
it on the ground. His jaws could have 
been longer and stronger so that the lifting 
power would be increased. 

Working spaniels produce _field-trial 
spaniels and vice versa. The higher the 
education, the better equipped will be the 
spaniel for field trial purposes. On the 
other hand, the spaniel that will hunt and 
retrieve will be found of lasting service 
for the requirements of the not-too-partic- 
ular shooting man. 


BLOODHOUNDS AGAIN! 

URING the last few months there 

have been important and expensive 
importations of English bloodhounds. At 
the Westbury, Long Island, K. A. Show 
early in October, there were six entries of 
first-class, long-pedigreed, black-and-tan 
bloodhounds, exhibited by F. J. Frank, 
Mrs. Hartley Dodge and Philip L. Bondy. 
To the best of the present writer’s knowl- 
edge, a bloodhound had not previously been 
owned by the above persons; but, on the 
other hand, they have possessed and still 
have very many of the best pointers, set- 
ters, beagles and wire-haired foxterriers 
in the country. 

Thirty and less years ago, the blood- 
hound sections were among the chief fea- 
tures of a metropolitan bench show; but, 
in recent times, the breed has been sparsely 
represented. Still the demand for blood- 
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in hound whelps and older hounds has re- | English Setters 
‘nN é 6 mained g 
id Springer Spaniels Frecp & StTRE AM, which, incidentally, of Debonair 
ad has its fingers on the pulse of the hound and 
he I have purchased at what is said to be the sporting-dog-purchasing people of the aad $07 
of highest price ever to have been paid for a United States and beyond is aware of the 
springer in this country 5 ° ° » MALLWYD 
he 7 ever-increasing call for young dogs of the STRAINS 
d, “Ch. Masterpiece of Avandale” bloodhound breed. Whether kidnaping and 
re A classi be ideal springer architecture. {Cigimed by similar crimes have had anything to do the = B 
Mr. E. Chevrier, t springer wizard of the Avan- 
dale Kennels, ‘to be the most perfect springer he bed ith the increased demand for sleuth dogs Pennine Patron, 
bes over bred GF conn. is not known; but the fact remains that | ¢i%e%3) ay oh Prince Rodney, 
“‘Masterpiece”’ is a triple cross of “‘Ch. Little bloodhounds are very salable. Roy of dendale. Britannia, 1 Mohawk II, 


and,” Se b . ate - Eugenes Ghost. 45 early Spring youngsters with rt ld 
ra pany ee aged ee aia hi The bloodhound is accounted the head | and Show qualities, blue and orange  beltons, the 
sale from Champions both sides. Matrons ‘in whelp. of all of the hound family. Himself de- — - aS . ti oe hy FR 





All A.K.C. Reg. Safe arrival guaranteed. scended from the almost sanctified white ment. condition, and delivery guaranteed re ise 
ern: 
McDannell Gun Dog Kennels and the black hounds of St. Hubert, the mena TTNOINE PATRON (eerise te Hy Winner 
M. O. McDannell, Prop. Sixties. Ii; bloodhound is declared to be the oldest E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
sure-breed of European hounds (5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
i Pp S. Telephone Kensington 245 W 








Progeny from English bloodhounds and 








‘ Wire- Haired Dachshunde American foxhounds make excellent man- IRISH SETTERS 
= . aia a trackers as well as ’coon or other hunting 
: een unters : a > 
ning show dogs: de- hounds. || Of Best American and Foreign Blood Lines. 
pa apron THE REASONS WHY Field, Field Trial and Bench Prospects. 
eg agg nena " a All ages—including Imported Dogs by 
and Domestic grown HE more that some people see of Dual and International Champions. 
o- oy ee CN American and Canadian bench shows ERNEST D. LEVERING, RUXTON, MD 
AT. STUD: bl for dogs, the more they must wonder why 4 : : 
Stecher’s Adam v.d. Aal || judges do not give written explanations 
a regarding their awards. It certainly would Irish and English Setters 
AAL KENNELS ( Owners and breeders for twenty years ) not be unusual for the ruling kennel ; Every brood pbiteh in my kennel is of exceptional 
6° ° ° . bre . 
362 Western Avenue, Staten Istand, N. Y. authorities of both countries to insist that || thom a Thee een een y CT ERICATS 





i Ss OUTSTANDING STUDS. Therefore you are entitled 
reports be sent to_the official organs of to expect unusual puppies from these carefully 
those institutions. Everyone knows it is a thought-out matings 


e . a 
Spr inger Spaniel P uppies common custom for adjudicators, profes- HOLLIS D. WILSON 


We offer handsomely marked puppies, va- END 0’ MAINE, Amherst, Wisconsin 
rious ages, from field trial and bench show . Faby In the prairie chicken country 
stock including puppies from Clarion Ruf- 
ton Tandy, Field Trial Winner and Bench 
Show Champion. Tandy has been awarded 
Best of Breed at various large Eastern 
Bench Shows. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York 


/e guarantee every dog we sell to be 
100% as represented or money refunded 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale and Ch. Spring-Bok of BONITO OF THE SPRINGS 








SHONGUM 
IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Very best blood lines. Field and bench strains. 
At Stud—DREXEL’S TYRONE RAM—Fee $35. 


An exceptional dog. Your correspondence in- 
vited. AKC and FDSB registered kennel. 


SHONGUM KENNELS Pine Bush, N. Y. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Puppies and Young Stock 
Sired by 
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1e€ Ware Bloodlines. My breeding stock is all raised in 1. d Dual Ch Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 

1- a big open area where they run and play, thereby Springer spaniel. A grandson of Dua' am pion Smada Irish Rex 
build muscle and heart, consequently produce rugged, Horsted Hetman. Owners: Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty 

1¢ beautiful puppies. I will make you the lowest possible Christensen, Wessington Springs, S. D. Oge Il, sire of the greatest 

™ price ° Pan. - lass stock, a! adjustments > nes Irish Field Trial winner in 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written 


rey 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and — Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of FieLp 
& Stream. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,"’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character 


Get this GrEAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.56), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 
Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
** ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

tter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
Ai L SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING ...... ade 2.00 for 
$4.50 $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
FERRO IEIES  ccceccscssssssse.».1+2..coscesessescsseocee 2.00 for 
$4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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and the other decision. In many cases, 
thousands of dollars may be at stake: The 
value of a dog of championship caliber 
may be rightly or wrongly depreciated by 
the victorious presence of a dog of obvi- 
ously less merit. But the judge is not 
called upon to explain: His reasons re- 
main an undivulged secret hidden from 
those who would like to be enlightened. 





SPANIELS IN AMERICA 


ee OW long have the hunting or land 
spaniels been in America?” This is 
| a question often asked; and, so far as 


| may be learned, there is no reliable data 


that supplies the desired information. 
There can be little doubt that many of 
the subjects of the older sporting Ameri- 
can prints of the Currier and Ives de- 
scriptions were sometimes slightly altered 
copies of earlier sporting pictures de- 
signed by forei ign artists in European coun- 
tries. There is, however, one American 
colored print that represents red- o- 


might be accounted that Audubon hunted 
waterfowl—in this instance a wading bird 
of the heron kind—with a flat-coated, liv- 
er-colored, good-headed and eared spaniel 
of the old fashioned cocker type, weighing 
not less than 30 pounds. A large, rough- 
haired white terrier with a lemon-marked 
head, and a white-and-liver-marked point- 
er were others of the three Audubon dogs 
which evidently were the favorite hunting 
companions of the great man whose re- 
mains were laid to rest in January, 1851, 
in Trinity Cemetery, New York City. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 
CCORDING tto the late Dr. J. 


Walsh, renowned “Stonehenge,” 
whose third edition of Dogs of the British 
Islands was published in 1878, there were 
two breeds or strains of Irish water 
spaniels in Ireland. These varieties were 
described as North and South, the latter 
being named after Justin McCarthy, a 
gentleman who, between thirty and forty 





BEAUTY, SPEED AND USEFULNESS 
Lily of Docour, English champion greyhound recently imported by Harry T, Peters, Jr., Islip, L. 1., N. Y. 
A fast and clever longtail 


orange-marked rather long-tailed spring- 
ers hunting grey squirrels—a sport that 
might be considered as entirely American, 
inasmuch as elsewhere the squirrel is not 
looked upon as edible game. Very old and 
almost faded-out photographs of land and 
water spaniels have been seen in the mari- 
time provinces of Canada, and there is 
reason to believe that the earlier of the 
British expeditions that crossed the great 
territory between Quebec and the Pacific 
had with them hunting spaniels of the 
liver- or red-marked spaniel dogs. More- 
over, springer spaniels seem to have been 
more in evidence as sporting dogs in Can- 
ada than elsewhere on this continent. 
Recently the present writer was fortu- 
nate in being given a photograph of a 
self-portrait of John James Audubon, fa- 
mous American naturalist and painter 
of animals and birds. Audubon was born 
in Santo Domingo, now Haiti, in 1780, 
but after being educated in France, he 
returned to America and took possession 
of a farm owned by his father on the 
| Perkiomen River, near Philadelphia. 
The handsome-faced and tall figure of 
| Audubon, in the picture, represents a 
| young man in his early twenties, so it 


years before ’78, alone possessed the breed 
in its perfection. Then the McCarthy 
southern strain was considered the type 
of the Irish water spaniel and it remains 
so to this day. From the pictorial evidence 
still in existence and property of the 
present writer, there seems to be little or 
no difference between the standard on 
which the breed was judged in the early 
'60’s and that of today. As a matter of fact, 
no pure breed of sporting dog has re- 
tained its type better than the pure liver- 
colored water dog of the Emerald Isle. 
Somehow or another, and it is thought 
unfairly, all Irish horses, sporting dogs 
and individuals have been looked upon or 
reported to be hot-tempered and im- 
petuous. An early writer declares that, 
notwithstanding their natural impetuosity 
of disposition, these Irish water spaniels, 
if properly trained, are the most tractable 
and obedient of all dogs. Furthermore, 
they possess in a marked degree the in- 
valuable qualities of never giving up or 
giving in. Who is there who has not heard 
similar remarks about Irish horses, Irish 
setters and Irish men! Yet we know very 
well that these expressions have been as 
untrue as they have been undeserved. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


TRAINING RIN.-TIN.-TIN, JR. 
By Horace Lytle 


T was recently my privilege to see Lee 

Duncan give a private exhibition with 
Rin-Tin-Tin, Jr., capable son of the famous 
late canine movie star, Rin-Tin-Tin. The 
star of the young dog bids fair to shine as 
brightly as that of his father ever did, and 
I was particularly interested in the per- 
formance from the standpoint that Mr. 
Duncan trains and handles a dog in exact 
conformance with my own conceptions. 

The whole process is one of natural de- 
velopment. The background of the finished 
art is understanding based upon constant 
companionship. From mere puppies, dogs 
developed by Duncan are educated—not 
forced—into doing the things they accom- 
plish so splendidly. It is not my purpose 
here to relate all of the things I saw young 
Rin do in this private performance. Suf- 
fice it to say that it proved beyond any 
question of a doubt that the screen per- 
formances of the Duncan dogs do not re- 
flect merely artificial stunts. The Duncan 
dogs love their master and want to please 
him. They understand what he wants them 
to do because of constant association. He 
merely talks to them and they interpret his 
desires. By special request I saw Lee Dun- 
can persuade young Rin to do certain 
things in connection with which there had 
been no special training. He accomplished 
what was desired because, ever since Rin 
was a puppy, he has been deliberately pre- 
pared to interpret his master’s desires. It 
only goes to show that the limitations of 
canine intelligence usually represent more 
properly the limitations of the master— 
the failure of the master to understand and 
get next to his dog. 


WAS impressed with how quietly Lee 

Duncan spoke to young Rin. Proper 
performance was quietly praised. When 
the dog made a mistake the master did not 
get excited or change his tone to the slight- 
est degree. He would merely stop and say 
very quietly: “Shame, Rin—come now, 
let’s try that again.” The very way he 
spoke those two words, “Shame, Rin,” 
conveyed to the dog that he had not done it 
right. There was no punishment—just 
“Shame, Rin.” Then they started over. I 
wish that every reader of Fietp & STREAM 
might have seen that performance. It 
would have been an education in dog hand- 
ling—an education that would have been 
helpful in handling any canine. 

I saw Rin crawl across a room on his 
side as if crippled. I saw him assume both 
happy and sad expressions. I saw him go 
to a particularly indicated person, take 
that person gently but firmly by the wrist, 
and lead him over to his master. (Duncan’s 
only injunction here was to the person— 
not to the dog. He cautioned each person 
not to resist the dog—because that might 
have involved pressure of the teeth. In 
other words, when Rin was instructed to 
bring any person to Duncan, he was going 
to do that job. If you let the dog do what 


he wanted to do, there was no danger.) I | 


saw Rin jump clear over his master’s head 
in a living room—and climb a tree in the 
open. I saw him do more things than you 
can possibly imagine—many more than I 
have space to relate. 

But the main point I am making is this: 
Lee Duncan has been working constantly 
and daily with that dog since he was a wee 
puppy. That sort of service can’t be short- 
cut—and it can’t be taught with a stick. 
The work is done because love has made 
the dog desire to please his master—and 
because, through companionship, an under- 
standing has been developed of what the 
master wants. I repeat what I have said 
many times before, that all training—of 
any breed—must be based upon those two 
fundamentals or there will be failure from 





RIN-TIN-TIN, JR. 


The worthy son of his famous sire known as a movie 
canine-actor throughout the world. Lee Duncan is 
the young dog's trainer 


the standpoint of fullest accomplishment. 
Lee Duncan told me that old Rin was a 
great hunting companion—that he was an 
excellent retriever of ducks—and that he 
accompanied his master regularly on big- 
game hunts for mountain lion and various 
members of the bear family. Rin Jr. is 
being used in the hunting field this fall, 
thus following further in the footsteps of 
his famous sire. 

If there is any magic in dog training, it 
is merely the magic of desire based on love 
and understanding based upon companion- 
ship. I have made that statement often be- 
fore in these columns and I feel that it 
cannot be repeated too often. 


GUARD ME AGAINST 
WINTER COLDS 


The arrival of cold weather 
subjects dogsto colds, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia and other 
diseases accompanied by 
high fevers. GLOVER’S 
FEVER REDUCER and 
STIMULANT administered in the early 
stages will reduce fever and help protect 
the animal from developing more serious 
complications. During the convalescent 
period, use Glover’s Iron Tonic (liquid) 
or Glover's Condition Pills, to hasten 
recovery of good health. 

GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 
Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 

DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your dog 


a measures, oymocome and treat- 
ment of diseases? All are explained in GLOvER's 









48-page Doc Book. Ask yout dealer for a free 
copy or write direct to H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc., 
Box 2, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 











Broken Bird Dogs 
Pointers and Setters 
Male & Female 


Trained where birds are plentiful and the kind 
to get the limit over. $45 & $65 each, Sent 
C.0.D. 3 days trial. You pay express. 


Guy W. Moore, Rt. 5, Memphis, Tenn. 











Pointers and Setters for Sale 


Hundred high-class shooting dogs thoroughly 
trained, fine lookers, healthy, full of vigor and 
ready to go, no culls; priced to sell quick. 
Must dispose of stock to make room for new 
litters. Shipped for trial, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Price list free or send ten cents for il- 
lustrated catalog. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS Ina, Ilinois 














SHOOTING DOGS 


Setters and Pointers, well broken 
and shot over from one to three 
seasons. It takes real bird work to 
make the dog. Puppies for sale. 


Cc. W. TEAGUE Durham, N. C. 




















CARRY 4 to 6 DOGS SAFELY in a 
TOM THUMB FORMATRUCK 
= Patent 1857396 
For all coupes with- 
out rumble seat, price 
$16.50 delivered. 
Ask for circular. 
Special price on all 
cars of 1930-1931 
and earlier while they last 
$12.50 delivered. 
S. L. Taylor Mfg. Co. 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 












Outstanding Pointer Pups 


whelped June 17, 1933. Their Sire EGYPTIAN SHOT 
a winner 14 times. Pups’ Dam a Daughter of Ch. 
Undaunted Rap & litter mate to a winner, Pups 
white & liver, one white & orange, Show type & field 
qualities. Write for pictures & breeding. $25.00 each, 
worth $50.00 each. Shipped & sold on approval, Pups 
in excellent health, five generation Pedigree. 


Howard W. Hall, Moultrie, Ga. 














HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


We have for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever had. These dogs are carefully trained, 
have been hunted from puppies, thoroughly experienced 
in the field. And we are selling them so reasonable 
every one can own a shooting dog; every trained dog 
sent for trial; also sold on easy payment plan to the 
ones needing. Don't wait till season opens to buy, get 
our prices and information at once. 


FRYE'S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. 
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KEET 


HOOTERS! 


Get in the 


25 


STRAIGHT 


class. You can 
do it at home! 


KEET is exactly like golf—great 

skill is possible through, and only 
through, perfect form. For every one 
of the eight stations there is the right 
way to stand, to hold your head, to 
hold your gun, to point and swing 
and follow through. 

This one right way can now be 
learned in your own home, in a week's 
time. This form once learned, a little 
practice on the birds will put you in 
the 25 class very quickly. 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


has just prepared a 16 mm. motion 
picture that shows you the right form 
for every station. It is in both natural 
motion and slow motion. Every de 
tail is shown—position of feet, knees, 
body, head, arms, hands and gun, both 
before the trap is sprung and through- 
out the flight of the bird, including 
that vital second of final swing after 
the trigger is pulled. Carefully written 
captions make every point doubly 
clear. An instructor charging $5.00 
an hour could teach you no more 

Throwing these pictures on the wall 
over and over again, studying care 
fully every motion and practicing it 
with your own gun, will in a week's 
time ground you thoroughly in all the 
details of perfect form. Your score in 
the field will show immediate improve 
ment ; and as you practice at the traps 
from week to week this proper gun 
handling will quickly become second 
nature to you, and you will soon find 
yourself one of the topnotchers of 
your community. And if you've been 
“laying off’ skeet for fear you would- 
n't show up so well, here’s your chance 
to make your first appearance before 
the crowd with all the ease and style 
of an old hand at the game. 

This skeet film is in one 400 ft 
reel. We'll rent it to you for one week 
for $5.00 in cash, or we'll lend it to 
you free in return for either one four 
year subscription at $10.00 or four 
annual subscriptions at $2.50 each. 

We suggest that you get a bunch 
of friends to go in with you on this. 
Practicing together and coaching each 
other will be more fun and will make 
the cost negligible. One of the bunch 
is almost certain to have a projector 
if you do not; or one can be rented 
very reasonably from one of your 
local dealers 


Send your order in right away. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BIRD DOG FUTURITY 


HE classic pointer and setter derby 

event of the fall season, the Twenty- 
Ninth American Field Futurity, will begin 
on November 13, 1933, and will be run 
over the historic field trial grounds near 
Vinita, Oklahoma. Another great stake is 
anticipated, bringing into field competition 
the season’s greatest derby dogs, pure-bred 
setters and pointers born on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1932. Futurity competition has al- 
ways been keen and colorful. 

The eligibles are puppies from nomi- 
nated litters. Entries for the stake closed 
on Tuesday, August 1, 1933. The drawing 
for starters takes place at Vinita on the 
evening preceding the start of the running. 





The setter dog, Speed Ben’s Duke, on point. Owner: 


Of importance to all sporting-dog own- 
ers and field-trial fans, indeed to everybody 
| interested in the improvement of bird dogs, 
| is the judiciary which will officiate. The 
two judges will be Dr. T. Benton King 
| of Brownsville, Tennessee, widely known 
sportsman and popular secretary of the 
| All-America Field Trial Club, and W. W. 
Henry of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Both are 
superb sportsmen, possessed of a_back- 
ground which assures that the best dogs 
will win. Both have been judges of previ- 
ous futurities. 


MERELY A MATTER OF 
CHARACTER 


OMETIME ago, I received a letter 

from a reader complaining of a retriev- 
er bitch he had bought from an advertiser. 
The bitch was gun shy, so he said, and 
in his seven-page letter to me he cursed 
right roundly the man from whom he had 
made the purchase. I noticed that early 
therein he had mentioned that the bitch 
became gun shy through fear of fireworks 
on a Fourth of July. The inference was 
that she was not gun shy when he bought 
her. If she became gun shy from fireworks, 
the fault therefor did not lie with the seller. 
It is incumbent upon each of us to see that 
any of our dogs are protected to the great- 
est extent possible from being subjected to 
fireworks in such a way that it will likely 
lead to gun shyness. Certainly the man 
who made the sale had no control what- 
ever over that. 

As a matter of proper procedure, I 
wrote to the man from whom this par- 
ticular bitch was purchased. In fairness .to 
him I wanted to get his angle of the matter. 
He sent me a letter which the man who 
had complained to me had written to a 
prospective purchaser, to whom he was 
trying to sell this very same bitch. In this 
letter he didn’t even mention any gun shy- 
ness and quoted her as just about the best 
thing he’d ever seen in the line of a re- 
| triever. The way the man who originally 
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sold the bitch came to see this letter at all 
was that the fellow to whom it was written 
referred it to the original owner, merely 
with the idea of asking him to advise him 
whether, in his judgment, this bitch would 
prove as fine as she was pictured to be. 

I sometimes wonder when a greater per- 
centage of human beings will prove to be 
more nearly worthy of their canine com- 
panions. 


A STRANGE, SAD STORY 


OFTEN wonder what dogs are think- 
ing—what joys they know and what 
sorrows they endure in silence. Where there 
has been long companionship, dogs really 
do “talk” to their masters. Their language, 





STYLE AND STEADINESS 


W. S. Jacob, Wellsburg, West Virginia 


however, is a subtle one and understanding 
is denied except under certain circum- 
stances. The following sad story is quoted 
verbatim from a letter which I received 
some time ago: 

“I believe you will remember the little 
setter bitch I got from Mr. Maxwell about 
a year and a half ago. We trained her and 
took her hunting the opening day last year 
and she pointed two birds, one right after 
the other, the first thing in the morning 
and in a thick woods became excited and 
left us. We returned to the car and found 
that she had been there and waited five or 
ten minutes for us and left. That was the 
last trace we could get of her. This was 
about five miles from where we had trained 
her. 

“Yesterday we got track of a bird dog 
that someone had shot because it had been 
stealing chickens. We went to see it and it 
was our dog lost nearly a year ago. She 
had apparently gone wild and the neigh- 
bors told us they had shot at her with a 
shotgun five or six times but could not 
get close enough to her and finally hired a 
man to shoot her at long range with a 
30-30. This was in the woods we had 
trained her in and she had become nearly 
as wild as a fox. You probably have heard 
of this many times, but it was a little dif- 
ferent to me in that she had returned over 
five miles from the place she was lost to 
the training grounds to. make her wild 
home.” 


PUPPIES 


poe an opinion based merely on 
my mail, it is my cgnclusion that en- 
tirely too high a percentage of our readers 
still do not appreciate that puppies are 
but babies—and that any dog less than a 
year of age is no more than a puppy— 
and that a dog less than two years of age 
is still but in the high-school age of de- 
velopment. He hasn’t yet been to college. 
I am trying to say that too many of our 
readers expect too much of their puppies. 
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all I have a letter before me now in which 
en I am asked to comment and make sug- 
ly gestions in connection with the failings 
'm (?) of an English setter puppy only nine 
Id months old. According to the letter, he 
hunts too fast—doesn’t point his birds but 
T- flushes and chases them—and as a crown- 
be ing climax to his errors, also chases rab- 
n- bits. I am asked to point out the remedies, 
The Bird Dog’s I Briace if any, of what the writer of the letter 
cuntieneae, attietinenandal rigidly apparently believes is a+hopeless case. 
on the running-board me pops ey tied The facts in the matter are that a fast wo <a M CA PS U LES 
body. No “=p =" The new clamp is adjustable to log is the tv st to be desired. TI 
a. all Fanning-boards, including the rounded edge with deep GOG 15 the type Most to be Cesired. {inte | PeTeaeeseeararLuaas &. tT. 
flange and take-up adjustment does away with anything | fore, the puppy, by his speed, exhibits 
at ea splendi 1 ality. The very f KILL HOOKWORMS and LARGE 
, rigs $12.80 for theon size and $15.00 for the | Splendid natural quality. The very fact o fede 
ty pope wm Lammy py dy pointers or setters as well | being fast in the field is in itself indica- ROUNDWORMS (A scientific treatment.) 
, 5 xe trun ° . . . 
: = size priced at $20.00. Guaranteed to please. pent tive of a desire to hunt—of keen instinct | Dogs and foxes become infested at early 


for the search of game. If you have a 
puppy without such qualifications, you 
haven’t anything worth working on to 

start with. Therefore, my first thought is "BULLETIN No, 652 
that the letter I have received is written Practical—Scientific —H ental 
with undue regret over a puppy that is Address Desh N-16-M 

really worth while. 

The first process of developing the 
puppy involves taking him or her afield 
where he or she can get experience in 
| how and where to find game. Game must 
| be found before it can be pointed. There- 
fore, the finding of game comes before 
the pointing of game in the process of 
development. It is not worth while to teach 
a puppy to point game until he has learned 
how and where to find it. In regretting 
that this puppy at nine months of age 
does not point game, I feel that my in- 
quirer has the cart before the horse. If | 
this same puppy were mine, I would not 
even be expecting him to show steadiness 
on game for at least nine months more— 
double his present age. 


Pmeia. by THE DWIGHT noon ame co, 
Golden City, Missouri. 


MONTAGUE GAMMON, B.S.M.A. 
The Organic School 
for pointing dogs, cockers, springers, retrievers. 
FALCO, ALABAMA 


Intelligent training, reduced rates. I work every dog 
every day on grounds holding 85 bevies last season. 
Shoot quail daily Nov. 20th to Feb. 20th. Perfection 
of finish for gun dogs. 

Young and trained dogs for sale. 


Information on game preserves in Ala., Va., W. Va 


$26.90 for COMPLETE 
ortable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7'x14‘x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6e in postage for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Inc. 
Pormeriy Scheeler's Sons; Est. 1869) 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 


age.Special size capsules for differentages. 
Orug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











POINTER BITCH 


three years old, white and liver, extra fine looking in- 
dividual, has good speed and range, good on both coveys 
and singles, gets right out in the open, but will work 
close to gun in cover, very staunch and steady. Backs 
and retrieves, good on both dead and crippled birds. 
Been heavily shot over and well experienced. A high- 
class shooting bitch well trained and easy to handle; 
rare bargain at $40.00. No papers. Will ship C.0.D. 
Six days’ trial, if express charges guaranteed both 
ways. Claude Tuttle, Ina, II. 
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Living, Lovable, Lifetime Pals 


Healthy, a se Springer and Cocker 








TRAINED SHOOTING DOGS 


Pointers and Setters 


I have a select lot of fully trained, high class 
shooting dogs. Country raised, healthy and 


fo memes tangas Bower Mechingese — Nine out of ten puppies are just as eager || worked daily in real bird territory. Also young 
ng Pomeranians; ‘pedigreed; attractively || to find and chase rabbits as they are to po — — and ~—o_. a — 
n- priced. | find and flush feathered game. In the pro- || @israntecd. Write yore wantse Press Is 
DR. A. A. HERMANN ‘fuee ‘ me. guaranteed. Write your wants. 
ed ower |cess of development you indicate to the TED HULL, Box S, Kirksville, Mo. 


Denver, Colo. 

















ed | bird dog puppy that your every desire is 
| for feather rather than fur and he comes f r 
tle R U aN IN SG F I - 4 in time to abide by that desire. Perhaps a Brace of Trained Shooting Dogs 
ut few punishments for chasing rabbits may Registered English setter dog three years old; color: 
2. e : Ps e fe white, black and tan; good size; hard hunter; 
nd Ar tr %S Remed help his understanding. Since it is natural staunch, extra fine retriever with style and action to 
ar ms ong ¥ for him to chase fur, however, such pun- suit the most exacting sportsman. Price $150.00. 
J for fits and worms has been a standard is , iv i is Registered pointer dog 2% years old, color: white 
~~ remedy for years, With full directions, price —— =< a Pe os ve = Se ee on oe 
ng 50 cents Postpaid. Send your dealer's name. || 2Ctually handling feathered game and you C0 Ne, a ee 
nd begin to want to make clear to him that E. L. BEAR, Wheeler, 111. 
W. E. ARMSTRONG, Petersb Vv | we . : . . 
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ad Broken dogs and puppies for sale well over a year of age. WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
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gs : . : . . prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the bes 

Clean healthy kennels. T is not my intention here to discuss working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
og various procedures. The point of im- |] by a lifetime experience jas breeder and handler. The 
en CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM portance I am trying to emphasize now is || “°"l"* Stet, extishs teen RNTON 
it Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey the fact that puppies are not developed || missouta 7. Montana 
he saenatunammcaay over night into finished performers. It is 
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‘ot Pp COCKERS find have a trained bird dog almost over Daawiae Camencae Mansell. aad ama ae om 


Champion Comanche Zigfield, 


la Trained for springing and retrieving Birds, night. That’s the reason why really good my time payment plan $5.00 n, $5.00 a month, no 
a Rabbits and Ducks. Finished workers. Others || dogs should bring even higher prices than || handling charges or Interest. Three to six months old. 
ad just started. Also Puppies. Some Pointers. Dogs scones’ BN -- I y 1 f deposit, ‘you be the judge. Satisfaction after, ‘sale 
ac and prices to suit all. Our dogs were raised and || they usually do. Not enough people sutf- |] (rPnoney refunded. Ten cents will bring photos and 
ly conditioned on Warner's Beef-Cereal Food ob- || ficiently appreciate what it really means || references. Each double-inoculated against Distemper, 
rd tainable in open market. , ood r H no extra charge 
77 F. B. WARNER to have a & one, Keen puppies should J. D. Fureht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 
if- . Norwich, Conn. || not be curbed too quickly. If you apply 
er Gossetts Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle the brakes too soon the dog may become 
to Voiced Black & Tan American Hounds too mechanical in performance. There is a RUNNING FITS 
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‘Id gigmed for erent endurance, cold trailing |] PrOPeT time for everything—and there is amnion Goer tik Gab tacieen debd tates O06. 
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gg ty Oe ge PE : . fits for only a few years. C "S Hot Shot w 
bred tlicken, papas the ahth abel ing toward stanchness On gan. But the help to remove the cause and assist in curing the 
Beagles. Highly descriptive ilustrated cat- exactly proper time for that never oc- ok. Price $1 25 at your druggist or direct. Write for 
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on TSS pone — ya eS S. A. CRISP CANINE CO. 
Bucx Gorpow—Trainer gradu z g : Box 82 Blacksburg, S. C. 
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on IRISH WATER SPANIELS from a canine baby than you do from a FENCING 
a h n baby and you'll get m int. 
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WORKING STRAINS. An All-Around Retriever on cloth, w wires, can be 
ge ducks, pheasant and other upland birds. Tried and pone ee eo 
le- proven for over half a century by American Sportsmen, BECAUSE our readers are so responsive, a |. traps, and fur 
from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful intelligence, we carried, in the first nine months of this breeders Sele Post- 
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ocean AND ANSWERS 
FLUSHES TOO MANY RUNNERS 


Qves.—I am trying to break my two-year-old 
Irish setter on pheasants. He is fairly good on 
quail. He holds pheasants all right but it is the 
running bird that I am having trouble with. He 
is very fast and gets down on them quickly but 
it seems he flushes too many runners, Any infor- 
mation would be appreciated. 
Frank J. Riesser. 
pheasants, it is my ex- 
perience that a bird dog cannot make all of them 
lie to point. When pheasants start running, the 
dog is faced with considerable difficulty. Snappy 
and positive decision in going to game helps to 
make them lie. Dogs should simply bang into their 
points and hold stanchly on body scent. 

Not all dogs become equally proficient on all 
types of game. Some take more naturally to 
grouse, some to prairie chickens, some to quail. 
Your Irish setter is mighty young yet and the 
whole answer lies in giving him plenty of ex- 


Ans.—In workfhg on 


perience on the game. Two words, “more ex- 
perience,” constitute the net of my answer to 
your letter. [Ep.] 


TRAILS SINGLES BUT WON’T POINT 


Qves.—I have a blue Belton setter two years 
old. This dog when he was younger would point 
a bird and hold the point, but as the dog had 
no training for a year or so, I take him out and 
he will trail a single and come to within three 


feet and still not point. So I would like to 
know what could be the matter and what I 
| could do about it. He is a little stubborn, so I 


| would like 


| but later 


information on it that you can 
Georce J. Litavis 


any 
give me. 
Ans.—Your dog is still mighty young, and 
his training should be completed before you can 
expect a finished performance on game. Many 
dogs which start to point very young may later 
develop a will of their own” unless a regular 
course of proper training is completed—just as 
many youngsters may mind well as children 
start to “jump over the traces” for a 
while on reaching high-school age. It is often 
the same with dogs. [Epb.] 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUSE DOG 


Qves.—Which dog makes the best bird dog 
for hunting in the southern part of Pennsyl- 
vania, where there are plenty of hills, brush 
and mountains and where the weather is some- 
times zero and then in a few days is 50 degrees 
above zero. Some advise the setter and others 
advise the pointer, so I am asking you. 

And another reason why I ask the question 
is that I notice, in the American Field, pictures 
of bird dogs and most all of them are pointers. 


Of course, all or rather most all of the field 
meets take place in the South and whether 
that makes a difference or not I don’t know. 
Eowin H. Rinewart. 
Ans.—The answer to your letter cannot pos- 
sibly be given by naming a breed. You might 
get a poor setter and you might get a poor 
pointer. Your question is very much like asking 
me whether a baker is more honest than a 
barber. It all depends upon the individual-—and 
the only answer to your question is to say that 


do believe 
more pop- 


Ep.] 


it depends upon the individual dog. I 
the setter, as a breed, tends to be 
ular in the state of Pennsylvania. 


HOW MUCH RANGE IS PRACTICAL? 
Ques. 


to what 


some advice as 
methods to pursue in restricting the 
range of a shooting dog? The performance of 
my young setter in the open field is very satis- 
factory but I am encountering quite some diffi 


Will you kindly offer 


| culty in holding him within close range in brush 





In his enthusiasm, he gets beyond range 

resorts to persistent nagging. I would 

like to correct this trait before the opening of 

another gunning season and would certainly 

appreciate any suggestions that you might offer, 
€ CHAMBERLAIN, 


areas. 
unless one 


. 

Ans. As I see it, the question is what should 
be considered as “beyond range.” In the event 
a dog is fully finished, and will find, point, and 
handle game, | have a very strong belief that 
no dog except an outright bolter is apt to have 
much range—unless it might be in certain 
very close cover for grouse. 

You say your setter is young. 
a nature that it becomes his desire to hunt for 
the gun, I believe he will automatically adjust 
his range to proper proportions with added ex- 
perience. 

In the event 
than that, it is 
prefer a spaniel. I 
setter or pointer. I 


too 


If he is of such 


want a shorter range 
that you might 
would prefer a 
do believe that artificial 
methods in trying to restrict range are advis- 
able. I would handle the whole proposition by 
giving him such experience as will cause him, 
of his own free will and accord, to desire to 
wroduce game for you and your gun—and if 
ne has that in mind, it isn’t likely that he will 
go beyond the limits of consistent range. [Ep.] 


that you 
barely possible 
personally 


POINTERS ARE JUST POINTERS 


Qves.—I have noticed that setters are listed 
as English, Irish, Llewellin, Gordon and several 
other kinds of setters. But everyone refers to 
the pointer as just pointer. The only pointer 
where name is mentioned is the German short- 
haired pointer. This question came up the other 
day and one of the boys said that pointers were 
just pointers, and another one said that there 
were English pointers and all other kinds of 
pointers, the same as there were setters. Which 
one is right? R. L. Starr. 


setter breeds at 
: English, Irish, and Gordon t- 
is the setter breed of Scotland). There 
used to be setters known as Russian setters. 
For some reason one never hears anything about 
them nowadays. Any setters other than Irish or 
Gordon are English setters. The Llewellin is 
but a strain of English setter—not a distinct 
breed. All Llewellins are English setters—but 
not all English setters are Llewellins. The Llewel- 
lin classification is merely a matter of pedigree 


present are as 
(the 











and has nothing to do with coat, color, size, or 
other factors or characteristics. 
I believe it proper to say that there is but 


one breed known as pointers today. Histories of 
bird dogs refer to the “old Spanish pointer” as 
being the foundation of the breed. In develop- 
ing the pointer of today the Spanish dogs be. 
undoubtedly the basis several hundred years 
ago. At the present time, however, pointers are 
pointers—and that’s all there is to it. 

The dogs now called ‘German short-haired 
pointers” refer to a breed promoted in this coun- 
try by Dr. Charles Thornton of Missoula, Mon- 
tana, and they are distinct from regular pointers 

and, furthermore, they should not properly be 
called a pointer at all. T have forgotten the long 
German name, which begins with G, and haven't 
time to look it up right now. Suffice it to say, 
however, that in the Field Dog Stud Book these 





dogs are not listed as pointers at all, but are 
registered merely as “German Shorthairs.’ 
[Ep.] 


PUPPY PROBLEMS MAY MERELY 
INVOLVE IMMATURITY j 
v 
Qves.—I have a problem in two bird dogs now 
about seven months of age. One of them ts very 
alert, full of life and vigor. The other is in 
perfect health, apparently, but is slow and 
clumsy and is also quite fat; he is very large 
for his age. I am wondering if he has outgrown 
his strength. He soon tires and comes back to 
where I may be standing and sits down panting, 
amyl then he goes off again with the other dog, 
but he trots and does not gallop or put any 
energy into his efforts. 





A. R. Hassatt. 
which is overweight may 
rather large, and possibly 
may, with added age, 
so to speak, and round 
form. You must not 
both of these pup- 
yet. | Ep.] 


Ans.—The puppy 
either develop into a 
phlegmatic, dog—or he 
catch up with himself, 
out in very satisfactory 
expect mere babies, such as 
pies are, to show much 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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a! 1OQO1 Outdoor Questions 5 





outdoor 





Ques. (1) Is there such an animal as 
the goat antelope native to this country or 
to Canada? (2) If so, to what general sise 
does it grow? 

Ans. (1) You refer probably to the 
Rocky Mountain goat, also called white 
goat. (2) A full-grown male stands about 
three feet high at the shoulder, is about 
6% feet long, and weighs approximately 
as much as the Virginia deer. 

Ques. Are teal classed as fresh- or salt- 
water ducks? 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
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om 


lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


tirely cave-dwelling species which are said 
to be totally blind. (2) They are mammals 
and give birth to their young. 

Ques. Can you give me some recipe in 
which sulphur may be mixed as an oint- 
ment to be used against the depredations 
of red bugs, chiggers and insects of this 


type? é 


Ans. From a good friend of this De- 


ant family native to 


partment, Dr. 
Arizona, comes the following : 


A. J. Mackey of Flagstaff, 
“Mix about 


“catamount” of the early 


Ques. Was the 


pioneer days in the East the cougar or the 
bobcat? 


Ans. It was the cougar (also called 


“painter” ). 


Ques. Are there any birds of the pheas- 
America? 


Ans. The wild turkey. 
Ques. What are the birds that are some- 


times known as bull bats? 


Ans. Nighthawks — closely 
related to the whipoorwills and 





Ans. Fresh-water. 

Ques. How large a bird was 
the great auk which is now ex- 
tinct? 

ANS. 
goose. 

Ques. /s there a law against 
the collecting of eggs of migra- 
tory birds or fowl? 


Ans. Under the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act and regula- 
tions issued thereunder, it is 
contrary to Federal law to take 
migratory birds or their nests 
or eggs for any purpose. A 
copy of this Act may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey and Regulation 
9 relates to the collecting of 
migratory birds for scientific 
purposes. 


Ques. I noticed in your De- 
partment an answer with refer- 
ence to some means of keeping 
porcupines away from a “chew- 
ing-party” near a camp. Isn't 
there some mixture that can be 
applied to things | that will dis- 
gust the porkies? 


Ans. Just the other day this 


About the size of a 








TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


HIS photograph 

of a half-gallon 
jar of water mocca- 
sins was sent us by 
Jack Tucker 
Clifton, Texas. The 
jar constituted a ly 
home-made minnow 
trap and was placed 
in the stream to catch 
minnows and not 
snakes. It caught the 
minnows allright 
and then the snakes 
not only entered in- 
to the picture, but 
entered into the jar 
in an effort to ap- 
propriate the min- 


nows to their 


Mr. Tucker says 
these snakes were 
packed in as tight 
or tighter than a man 
could have deliber- 
ately done the job. 


goatsuckers. 

Ques. To settle a discussion 
we have had in camp—is the 
blow snake venomous? 


Ans. This is a rather com- 
mon name given to the hog- 
of nose snake. If the latter is the 
snake you mean, it is absolute- 


harmless. 
Qu ES. What are the impor- 
tant “pressure points” for ap- 


plying a tourniquet on the 
human body in case of wounds? 


Ans. One is about two inches 
or so below the armpit on the 
inside of the arm, and the 
other is on the inside of the leg 
some three inches below the 
crotch 

Ques. Can you give me a 
solution that will waterproof a 
tent made of 8-ounce duck? 


Ans. The following has been 
recommended: Soak in a solu- 
tion of four ounces of alum and 
ten ounces of lime in ten quarts 
of soft water. This mixture is 
permitted to settle clear and is 
then poured off into a tub. The 


use. 








Department received the fol- 
lowing from a keen New Eng- 
land sportsman: “I see that one of your 
readers from Northern Wisconsin has had 
trouble with porcupines chewing his porch 
. I have found that if a mixture of red 
pepper and raw linseed oil is painted on 
a place where porcupines are working that 
it will stop their destructive operations 
. Orange shellac will keep mice from 
che wing any wood with which it is paint- 
ed. 
oon I read your statement in the 
September issue that rattlesnakes and cop- 
perheads are born alive. I have always be- 
lieved and have taught that the female of 
all species of snakes lay eggs but that some 
species retain the eggs in the oviduct 
where they are hatched. If this is true, is 
not this process of reproduction vastly dif- 
ferent from bringing forth living young? 
Ans. Your statement is correct. At the 
same time, the young snakes of the species 
you name are really “brought forth alive,” 
inasmuch as they emerge in that manner. 
Ques. (1) Do bats have eyes? (2) Do 
they lay eggs or do they give birth to their 
young? 
Ans. (1) Bats do have eyes and can use 
them, with the exception of a few en- 


one ounce flower of sulphur in a large- 

mouthed bottle, add enough pure alcohol 
or rubbing alcohol to cover well. Shake 
vigorously for a couple of minutes. Rub 
this on legs and body and the red bugs will 
stay away. If this is too much trouble, take 
flower of sulphur and rub on legs. Dress 
at once. This powdering should be effec- 
tive against the red bugs for ten hours.” 

Ques. What is the smallest North 
American bear? 

Ans. The Glacier bear, first found in 
1895 near Mount St. Elias, Alaska. It 
averages about two feet in height at the 
shoulder. 

Ques. Is the red-tailed hawk a bussard? 

Ans. Properly speaking it is. Buzzards 
are birds of prey of the genus Buteo, in- 
cluding both American and European 
species, commonly known in this country 
as hawks. 

Ques. What is the largest snake native 
to Canada and the United States? 

Ans. The bull snake, also known as 
yellow gopher snake. It occasionally at- 
tains a length of probably nine feet and a 
circumference of close to six inches. 


tent is soaked in this fluid and 
hung up to dry without rinsing. 

Ques. What is “rock tripe?” 

Ans. A type of fungus which grows on 
rocks in the woods. It resembles small 
black ears, eee as pennies and curled up 
off the rock 

QuEs. 
northern uw pee tail deer in the red, 
blue, and in the gray? 


Ans. In the summer, autumn and win- 
ter, respectively. 
Ques. Do skunks climb trees habitually? 


Ans. It is said that the little spotted 
skunks voluntarily climb trees in search of 
food, but the larger forms apparently do 
not climb unless driven to do so. 


Ques. How should a rope be treated so 
that a rattlesnake or copperhead will not 
cross it? 

Ans. It is claimed that snakes dislike 
the odour of carbolic acid. One western 
reader has suggested the soaking of a rope 
in a 5 or 10 per cent solution of this acid 
every evening before stringing it around 
the tent or sleeping place. Such treatment, 
however, might easily injure a good rope. 


what seasons of the year are 
in the 
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Get your Christmas Gifts Free ¢ 


6 Take pencil and paper NOW and make 
out a Christmas list—put down the people 
you want to remember and the presents you 
would like to give each one. 


return for getting us a few subscriptions. 
If you will devote an hour a day or eve- 
ning for the next 30 days to calling on men 
in your city who you know like to hunt 
and fish, you can get enough subscriptions 


Op) On this list there will be many articles 
Z that you can get from us absolutely free in 
P) 


for Field & Stream by December 20th to 
take care of a considerable number of these 
gifts. Guns, cameras, skates, fishing rods, 
hunting knives, hunting boots and other 
clothing, tents, fountain pens, flashlights, 
binoculars, microscopes, radios—probably 
half the articles on your list can be earned 
absolutely free in this manner. 

Hundreds of readers of Field & Stream, 
without any selling experience, have gotten 
thousands of subscriptions in this manner, 





and have received thousands of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise absolutely free as ly 
their reward. You can do it also. Get busy »- 
right away. “Cash in’’ whenever you like. “<j 
The articles you want and have earned &@ 
will be sent to you promptly, and the re- 
cipients of them will never know that you 7." 
did not purchase them from a store—if that 
makes any difference. Here are some sug- , 


gestions, to show you what you can do: 


there are hundreds of articles to choose from: 






Above: Gauge Pump-Action Repeating 
Shotgun. Barrel length and boring as 
















Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 





Ly) you wish them. Value $33.75. Yours $21.60. Yours free for 17 subscrip- 

V4 free for 27 yearly subscriptions. tions. Any other shotgun you wish Ka 

& can be obtained for subscriptions vs 
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oy @ 

Y Above: Automatic .22 using high speed ~~ 

- Long Rifle Cartridge. Value $33.44. T. 

GP, Yours for only 27 yearly subscriptions. 

© 

Z at. 

-_ . 

*,°) "nd 

6, @ 
Above: .22 Caliber Rifle, Takedown, Bolt > 

“4 Action, Single Shot, .22 round barrel with Ge 

i? Lyman gold bead front sight. Length 39”. 

‘7 





4 Above: Recoil pad made of spe- 
De) cially selected leather. 14” corru- 
Z gated molded rubber recoil cush- 

4 ion. Sizes 5”, 514”, 5%”. Value 
$1.25. Yours free with a one-year 
subscription. 
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¢ Above: Level wind, non- 
2 backlash, quadruple multi- 
(es) plying reel. Yours for only 
a 8 yearly subscriptions. 


Above: New drinkless 
pipe that mellows 
smoke bringing out 
fullesttasteand aroma. 
Made of aged bruyére. 
Value $3.50. Yours for 
3 yearly subscriptions. 















Above: Three cell regular black Flashlight 
with bulb and batteries. Value $2.00. Yours 
SA for only 2 yearly subscriptions. 


Weight 3% lbs. Value $5.50. Yours for 
only 4 yearly subscriptions. 





a 


Above: Tackle Box — steel, 
waterproof with cantilever tray, 
14” long, 614” deep, 6” wide. 
Yours for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription. 





Above: Camp kit: stove, oven pan, fry 
pan, broiler; folds up and slides into sack. 
Weighs 12 lbs. When folded measures 24'4 
x 1344 x 344 inches thick. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only § yearly subscriptions. 


Right: Sun Watch 
tells time wherever 
sun shines. Thin satin- 
finish brass case fits 
in vest pocket. Value 
$1.00. Yours for one 
yearly subscription. 


Above: Skeet Jacket, double weight woven 
jacket with suede-like texture, warm, long 
wearing, washable, fast color and will not 
shrink. Tan or grey. Value $3.50. Yours 
free for only 3 yearly subscriptions. 
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Above: Sport Knife—Four inch blade 
of tempered steel, leather handle 314”, 
and leather sheath. Value $2.00—yours 
free for 2 yearly subscriptions. 
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OTHER ITEMS 
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You will find a special 
coupon on Page 4 that 


will bring you complete 


information when signed 
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and mailed to us. 
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Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 


JANSAN 


You are sure to see something you & 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? » 





No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 














DIASASAWS? 


~ 


what it is. Just mail us the form on 
Page 4 and without any obligation to 
you we will give you complete informa- 
tion on how to get the equipment you 
want. 





Above: Shell vest of regimental duck 
with reinforced front edges and collar. 
Adjustable back belt. Made for 12, 16 or 
20 gauge shells. Value $1.75. Yours for 
only 2 yearly subscriptions. 
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IT TAKES HEALTHY NERVES __ 


JOE: 


Are you ner- 
vous after your 


first flight? 


: Not a bit...I 


smoked Camels 
all the way, and 
I couldn’t feel 
better. 


MATCHLESS 


BLEND 


Pi 


ae 
a “\% TO BE AMERICA’S 
' GREATEST STUNT GIRL 


a 


so 


FROM A RACING AUTO into a hurt- 
ling plane...It’s all in the day’s 
work for Mary Wiggins. She says, 
“Camels never give me edgy 
nerves even when I smoke a lot.” 


FN 
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LISTEN TO MARY WIGGINS — greatest of all 
girl stunt performers. She says: 

‘‘T have to be swre my nerves are healthy to 
do my stunts, changing from a speeding auto 
to a plane, the high dive on fire into fire, wing 
walking while up in a plane, and the high-al- 
titude parachute jump. As to smoking, I’ve 
found that Camels don’t interfere with healthy 

~\ nerves. I’ve tried all the brands. Camels are 
—-———/ milder and better in flavor. They do not give 
IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW / meedgy nerves even when I amsmokinga lot.” 
Camels are made from finer, | zt * * 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. | 


You’ll like that rich Camel flavor and mild- 


ere” ness. And your nerves will tell you the dif- 


ference there is in Camel’s costlier tobaccos. 


CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCO 
NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE [eee 








